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PUBLICK. 


T is the Ft of every man to 
to beſtow upon 

him, 2 — to whom 
r of her hen 
him uſeful, to recompenſe his labours, 
Such is the reci obligation im- 
mutably eſtabli between ſoeieties, | 
and = individuals that compoſe 
them. 

That I may not appear to negle@ 
my part of this general contract, I 
here exhibit, in a popular and eaſy 
language, ſuch as every reader ru. 
un _ 
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une nd ne upon 
HERNIAS, or RUPTURES, in 
which. is _ what appears to 
me moſt for cheir cure or 
palliation. 5 A1 

To the des 8 of 
theſe. plane, which, though the 
molt frequent and moſt afflictive of 
all habitual Maladies, have hitherto- 
been treated. with the greateſt negli- 
gence, I was led by the favour and 
patronage of the Royal, Academy 
of Surgeons... of Paris; Who, as an en- 
couragement to the 7 endeavours; 
which I was uſing to diſcover a clearer 
and more — 3 ket depoſited 
with me from the begin ning: Aer 
inſtitution, ſuch Memoirs and Obſer- 
vations, as the greateſt Maſters of Eu- 
rope croded into their hands upon 
this ſubject, and from theſe ſparks of 
Science thus collected and united ſuch 
n has been received as is ſufficient 


A ſociety of the principal ſurgeons, eſta- 
bed in 1732. 


to 


e us through the ebe. 

2 0 gere 14AAH 
Thus farniſhed with obſervations; 
which I have digeſted by long confi” 
deration, and aſcertained by exten 
five practice, 1 preſume in the fol- 
lowing diſcburſe to offer my ſervice 
to the ' Englith' Nation, and hope 
that all thoſe, Wh Hall peruſe t 
will look upon the care and fidelity; 
with which the methods are laid 
down, and the eaſineſs and fimplis 
city, with-which they are ry 
as proofs' of reſpect and adecuruey 
and tenderneſs; and enſider me 48 
a man, not indeed wholly without 
regard to the emoluments "of " his 
profeſſion, but as one, 'who deſires ho 
other recompetice from the puble; 
than ſuch as his integrity and dili⸗ 
gence ſhall be found to deſerve.” 21007 
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N enquiry into the earlieſt epocha of rup-"" nay — 

tures, page 2. Hippperates is the firſt.” * 

Anchor chat wrote upon ruptures, p. 2. 
Who were ancient authors vrote det 
from Hippocrates's time ta "end of the lat 


, be of the 
_ b F. in —— TE 


—r'be cruelty of the the methods they propoſed 
for the cure of theſe diſeaſes, P: 5: 5.— The 
uſeleſs and dangerous operations were prac- 
tiſed in the time of Celſus, ibid. Thoſe 
that were practiſed in the time of Paulus Aigi- 
nita, p. 6, —— Thoſe of Mbiccaſis's time, 
ibid.—— In Rogerius of Parma's time, ibid. — 
Lanfrancuss time, p. 7. —— Thoſe of Guy 
de Chauliaco, ibid. Obſervation I. p. 8. 
A deſcription of the operation called Punce 
tum aureum, ibid. Different method made „ 
uſe of in this laſt manner of operating, 2775 
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"> Abe we echod of the Albanians,” p . 
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7 ſurgery E che treatment 
* caſes, p p- e 7 of me "i 

| tion of the Bubonocele, p. 14. 
| een defign of the author to write a compleat 
bow ey on hae” diſtempers, p. 24 * 
5 . of obſervations, p. 26. 


dge of thological anatomy Ton 
ry, p. Jt &c: ha oy ab ly 


| 5. — vation IV. Upon a rupture 
in the foramen ovale, operated on on by the au- 
© thor, p. 33. Obſer vation V. p- 35 — 
There are no diſtempers that require more at- 
tention becauſe one tenth of mankind labour 
under this diſorder, p. 39. There are no 
"giſtempers that have more ' miegicines, appro- 
priated for chelr cure than ruptures, p. 40. 
be rrearment of theſe diſeaſes have been 
abandoned to Methanicks, Why? p. 42, 43. 
Kc. very eminent Phyſicians have not been 
net to make 1 it their chief i ibid. 
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toftruction to Perſons affited with OLE or 
hernias page 45 
The InTRODUCTION, "164. 8 advantage 

of war anatomies, p. 48. The publick en- 


titely ignorant of hernias, and why, g. 30. 
 — Means to make theſe Aifordets. known, 


p. 53.——This work the more uſeful, as it is 
adapted to the capacity of every body, 5 57. 


An anatomical explanation of the ſeveral 
parts 
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PART. U. SECT. FE Of Hernias 
with Atberences, K 


What is underſtood by adberences; p 9 
The mechaniſm of nature in the na of 
Midttberences, p. 291,——PFour' kinds of' adbe- 
vo rences: by agglutination, ' fibrous adberences, 
* 0 adberences, and pungy adberences, 
274. — Cauſes of adberences, ibid. 
Ja 8. — Symptoms of adherences, p. 276. 
Symptoms of W ee in ruptures reduced 
inte the abdomen, p. 277. — Symptoms of 
D adberences when the parts cannot be reduced, 
pl 382 The irritations' which they cauſe 
3 a ſpeedy ſuccour, p. 281. Means to 
5 + prevent chem, p 282 4 method of cure, 
Y ip. 284!——— Obſervation I. Wherein the dan- 
ger of mercurials inconſiderately uſed is ex- 


Is Pflained, p. 288.——Obſ II. Tumors in the 


act 0 ney hinder'the reduction of the inteſtine, 
p. 290. 0bf. III. A radical cure of a rup- 
ure which had about thirty-two inches adbe- 
als in its circumference, p. 292. Obſ. IV. 
The tadical cure of an old rupture in a perſon 
ſevehty⸗ eight years of age, p. 298. How 
to perform the radical cure of ads largeſt her- 
nias, p. 296, 297, 298. A method of re- 
medying the ſymptoms of adberences, p. 301. 
Adberences by agglutination known by 
Franco, and Pareis, p. 304. — 0 bſ. V. On 
an 
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The GON TENS. 
ky h by . 
an adherent rapture by. agglutination, p. 305. 


2, be autho o ſe this kind 
of adherence, p. 306. — 001 UI. - Proving 
that the opening of an inteſtine. to ſeparate an 

aaberence is not mortal, p. 308,——Obſ. VII. 
On the ſame ſubject, p. 311. —Obſ. VIII. 

Where in it is ſhewn that one muſt not ſeparate 
adberences that join ſeveral circumvolutions of 

the inteſtine, if they are not prejudicial, 2 312- 

0 IX. This obſer vation ſhews the 

ger of reducing adherences into the 3 

When there is a ſtrangulation of the inteſtine, 


p. 313. Fibrous Adberences deſcribed: b7 


rag, and Drelincurtius, p. 314. X. 
\/ Further: fs of fibrous) adberonces, p. 15. 
2 —— 0 XI. Which 
* obſervation, 5 319. - Ob XII. 1 

ing. p. ga. Fleſh 

' » Adberences deſcribed by Honetus, p. 1 
Obſ. XIII. A rupture 25 the navel with fleſhy 
adberences ſeparated; with ſucceſs, progthnr— 
What method muſt be -uſed Wen ces 
cannot be ſeparated, p P. 326.— 05. V. 
5 — of this. method, p. 3 1 

by, 


The author's new method of { 
; adberentes; © P- 331. —Obſ. X 3 0 : 
the foregoing, p. 334 Ob.. XVII. 'On- 
the cutting away of ſir fert of an inteſtine, 
P. 341.— Spungy Abatences delaribed by 
Hildanus, p. 348. 0b. NMI. on 
ſpungy adherence, p. 349. 0h NIX On 


an extraneous body which. ſeemed. to be of the 
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.ofition of the diſeaſe, p. 35 


ſtrangulation by the 


non, proves the death of the patiedt, . 


the bad "bn l of the operation, p. 384— 
Ager the patent 


pP. 399.—8 
1 de —— by the” Hernial 


Sac, 811 y miſtaken for a hydrocele, 404.— 
Obſ. XIII. On a ſtrangulation by the hernial 
fac, which obliged the author to dilate within 


the cavity of che abdomen. 
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F all the date within the 1 
of ſurgery, there are few in gur 


F.; days more common, than. "54 5 
or hernias, and it is probable that, 


Np were equally f nent from the earlieſt 


times ; but as in tl r bft age of medicine, 


Which took its date from the 3 


century after the general del e, the World 
had but confuſed — of: diſeaſes in gene- 
55 when every man pretended. to the art of 
„ and only thoſe diſeaſes were M 
5 2d which diſcover themſelves. to the 


eye, 3 it is likely that. 


ruptures were not known diſtinctl 7. 
About the ſixtieth Olympiad, LY agrees | 
with the tenth year * the thirty-fifth cen- 


The firſt, epocha of ruptures, as far as we can find, 
is but of the twenty-third age of the world, as appears | 
by Leviticus, chap. iti. v. 17,-18, 19, 20, where the Lord 
ſays to Moſes, * Speak to the prieſts, children of Aaron, 

© and ſay unto them, If any of your off pring has a rupture, 
6c (41 hernioſus,) he muſt not offer bread to his God, neither 
” "0 he WE the miniſtry of his ne": 5 | 


B rury, 


tury, the philoſophers attempted ta treat diſtem- 
pers; but it appears that they did not diſtindly 
underſtand ruptures, or at leaſt their know- 


ledge of them has not been tranſmitted to us. 
Within the ſpace of; a hundred and ten; years, 
goras and the beginning of the Peloponenſian 
war, philoſophy, and phykie. having made 2 
ſary to diſtinguiſh the two profeſſions, and 
make them two different ſtudies, each of 
Knowledge being greatly adyanecd, it Was re- 
yi and Iurgery. 1999, ho 
Egypt in the thirty-cighth age, where für- 
gery firſt began to have is particular profeſ- 
firſt began theſe diviſions ; for he quitted t- 
much as enabled him to reaſon juſtiy upon 
the art of healing, which he theg made his 
juſt notions of the diſeaſes known in his time, 
among which ruptures are to be numbered: 
ſome were of the groin, and others of the 
ſcrotum and teſticles. He aig, theſe tu- 


which happened. between the time of Pytha- 
very great. P rogreſs, it was then judged neceſ- 
which might afford ſufficient employment for 
quiſite to divide 5 

Elin profeffions.  'This.divifion was 

in E 

ſors. N one knows, that Hippocrates 
loſophy, or, to: ſpeak. better, retained only ſo 
principal ſtudy. He was the firſt who gave 
He diſtinguiſhed them, and obſeryed that 
mours were cauſed by the falling of th 


the omen 
tum and the inteſtine, and by the varices of 
the teſticles, or by water collected in the 
12S {> ; 5572 + 3 ono 
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De PREFACE. if 
ſcrotum. '' It is eaſy to ſee"by . 
ſo well ſpecified for Hippotrates's age; 55 
it is more than two a $ rhe; 
tures were treated *. 
find Meges,” Softratus, Gorge, tha THe and 20 
who have given pretty exactly the Giffe 
rences of ruptures incident to the navel. 
Celſus, who lived in the time of the empe- 
rors Auguſtus and Tiberius, has written with 
more exactneſs upon ruptures of the groin 
and the ſcrotum. Galen, who lived in the 
time of Antoninus, and ſome of his ſucceſſors 
down to Severus, has fill more accurately 
obſerved theſe diſeaſes. Since Galen, ſeveral 
other authors have ſpoke of chem, as Oriba- 
ius, tius, and particularly Paulus gi 
neta, who lived 1 the ſeventh century of 
. This laſt author has mul 
ied the different ſorts of ruptures beyond 
Ft thoſe who preceded him, and omitted 
nothing which regarded the method of treat- 
ing them in his time. A great number of 
authors who have lived ſince Paulus, even to 
the end of the laſt century, of which the 

rincipal are Albucaſis, Roger de Parma, 
Taufen Guy de Chauliac, Gentilisfulgi- 
nas, Franco, 'Scophius Malachias, Geyge- 
rus, Megerus, the Fabricii, and ſeveral others, 
have ſpoken of theſe diſeaſes. We fee, 


And above 3090 years ſince their exiſtence was known, 
as appears by the above cited paſſige of Leviticus. | 


B 2 there- 


* 
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„% Te PREFACE: 
therefore, that the cure of ruptures was at- 
tempted in every age ſince Hippocrates; nor 
is there reaſon to doubt but they were treated 
before him. But what is ſurprizing is, that 
notwithſtanding theſe diſeaſes have been fo 
frequent in all times, and under the eyes of 
ſo many obſervers, yet they have had a harder 
fate than other infirmities ; for the mduſtry 


of good practitioners, and ſometimes the 


temerity of quacks, have produced ſucceſs- 
ful methods of treating other diſeaſes, which 
methods have been tranſmitted to us; but with 
regard to ruptures, neither the dogmatiſts nor 
the empirics have been ſo happy as to diſcover 
any rational methods of treatment. On the 
contrary, whether they undertook the radi- 
cal or the palliative cure, they made uſe of 
ineffectual, barbarous, and deſtructive me- 
thods ; and when the ſymptoms were exaſ- 
perated to a certain degree, they gave bw on 
patients to their cruel fate. 
The authors whom I have quoted, pro- 

poſe or ap prove in their works, for the radi- 


cal cure of ruptures, different operations not 


leſs cruel than dangerous and uſeleſs. To 


make a compariſon between antient and mo- 


dern furgery, I ſhall lay down, in a few 


words, the operations which the antients 


made uſe of in compleat ruptures, their me- 


thods of treating others being nearly the 
8 4 
Celſus 


He PSR Ef RARAC&R 5 


Celſus gives us the manner of operating 
uſed for hernias in his time. He ſays the 

ſurgeon opened the ſcrotum with a ſharp in- 
ſtrument; that he took hold of the fac; that 
he cut it, after he had put back Ms 
that he tied the ſpermatic 


* cord, and took off 
che teſtiele: He cut part of che ſcrotum, 
and re- united the lips, to form a ſolid ci- 
catrice that mig ht prevent the falling-down 

of the parts. they one muſt ſee the danger 
of this operation,” by which the patient Was 
not always cured, and by which many were 
— deſtroy d. This operation has 

ven Mr. Heiſter occaſion to exclaim againſt 
— ſurgeons, whom Roſſetus calls Emaſ- 
culatores ; and, in full conviction of the miſ- 
chief which caſtration may do to the moſt 
| flouriſhing ſtate, he ſays they og to er 
to death for ſuch 8 

Conſtantine, the firſt Chriſtian. emperor, 
who knew of what iff conſequence this ope- 
ration was to the empire, made a law to in- 
flict baniſhment on thoſe who | 
and enforced, the obligation of the law v 
death, He decreed Fkewiſe the confiſcation 
of the houſe in which the operation of caſtra- 
tion ſhould be performed. Si quis poſt 
<_ hanc ſanctionem in orbe Romano e 
<« fecerit, capite puniatur, mancipio tali nec- 
c non nic) ud hoc commiſſum fuerit, 


* See the theſis he ſuſtained at Helmftade in a 1728, De 
Kelotomiæ abuſu tollenda. 


B 3 Domi- 
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« Domuno ſciente & diſſimulante confiſcan- 
e do.“ This law, which, properly ſpeak- 
ing, was only levelbd at thoſe" who made eu- 
nuchs, was put in force by the States General 
of Holland againſt thoſe who performed this 
operation in ruptures.” France has made the 
ſame law within theſe fifteen years, on ac- 
cC.ount of a woman'born at Rheims in Cham- 
paign, who had caſtrated more than five 
agel children in and about that city. 
We, then, ſee how dangerous this operation 
is, What miſchief it may do to a ſtate, and 
with how much reaſon the rigour of the 
law fhould be put in execution 1 ſuch 
as avarice induces to practiſe ii. 
Paulus Ægineta · introduces no cher 
in the operation of Celſus, but the ing che 
ſac, and tlie eutting it below the ligature: 
This method ſeemed to him the beſt and 
ſureſt, and in the reſt of the operation he 
ſollowed the directions of Celſus. 
Albncafis gives another method of ope- 
rating, in which it appears that the teſticle 
is not treated with any more regard. After 
a great many uſcleſs precautions, he applies 
the actual cauteryupon the part where the in- 
teſtine comes out, and lets it penetrate to the 
bone, fo that the fardtum and the os pubis 
may unite themſelves more cloſely FI. cu 7 
Roger de Parma does not ſpare the teſticle 
more than his predeceſſors. He takes a 
needle, threadled with twiſted: thread, and 
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paſſes it through the thickeſt--part of (the 
ſcrotum below the ſpermatic veſſels: He puts 
a ſmall piece of wood upon the ſuperior and 
fore - part of the fcrotum, and ſo ſtreightens 
the thread every day gradually upon this piece 
of wood. Rofletus ſeems to eſtgem this 
method very much; but in this more en- 
lighten d age, its ne is became ap- 

parent. 

Lanfranc, ſtil more rexel, takes 3 15 
pair of pincers, in the gripes of which there 
are ſlits lengthwiſe, He runs a red-hot 

knife through the ſlits, when he has 
taken hold of the part with the pincers, and 
cauterizes — ro He pretends by this 
means to join the fleſh and the bone ſo well 
together, that the rupture cannot return. We 
are not much ſurprized at cruelty in this au- 
thor's operations; but can hardly forbear 
wondering that he ſhould imagine this a Cer- 
tain method. ſerving the teſticle... 

Guy de Chauliac v * recommends 
hiewmethed, on account ef; its ſucceſs, of which 
it will be difficult to convince us. Ie made 
uſe: of the potential cautery, which he ap- 
plied to the ringlet, till by different applications 
had penetrated even to the herniary ſac, 
which he pretended to conſume without in- 
8 —_—— 
the wound. 

In the year 1925, a 9 Ui came. to 
Paris, to practiſe after this method, of 
B 4 which 
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which he pretended to be the inventor, 
and faid 4 he had cured the whole 
Engliſh nation. The Pariſians, generally 
fond of what ſeems new,. delivered them- 
ſelves up to him blindly in e ; 
numbers, I was an eye-witneſs of nine pa- 
tients which he treated Fitboyt 8.6og gle cure, 
of whom one was particularly py.: He 
bore the oe rg the cautery — dif- 
ferent times. In the firſt application this in- 
fallible reſtorer had an opportunity of attri- 
buting his bad ſucceſs to the ſtubbornneſs of 
the patient; with his ſecond miſcarriage he 
charged the inclemency of the air; and his 
third he imputed to a defluxion which fell 
upon the teſticle, and which was followed 
by a mortification. Then this boaſter of pre- 
tended cures fell into diſgrace and oblivion, 
from which he roſe no more. He failed the 
two firſt times, becauſe his cauſtic (the oil of 
vitriol) did not penetrate into the ringlet; and 
the third time, when it penetrated 2 
it cauterized at the fame time the ſpermatic 
cord, which cauſed a mortification of the 
teſticle. How is it poſlible that any man can, 
without horror, hazard this —_ when 
the art of the moſt ſkilful, ſurgeon cannot 
be certain of obviating this fatal accident. 
The punctum aureum is the laſt method 
chat has been actiſed, and appears to have 
been invented by one 1 who did 
not leave any account of it in writing. T ha 
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this method is as — us and ineffectual 
as the others, it is at leaſt more ingenious. 
He firſt reduces the rupture, then lays the 
ſac open, and takes hold of it with pincers; 
then he paſſes a gold wire * through it, as 
near the ringlet as poſſible, four different times 
backward and forward, ſo as that the two 
ends of the wire may come together, which 
he twiſts with ſmall pincers, files off the ends, 
and ſo drefles the wound. 

Franco made uſe of the fame method, but 
was more ſaving; for he uſed only common 
wire; and others made uſe of lead. This 
method was ſeemingly leſs dangerous and more 
certain than the others; it was highly recom- 
mended, and even adopted by r fſur- 
geons; however, it was ſoon ed, on 
account of ſeveral inconveniences which at- 
tended it. The membrane which contained 
the rupture was ſometimes ſo thin that it was 
lacerated; heing unable to ſupport the wire; 
ſometimes there happened incurable fiſtulas ; 
ſometimes the gut ſlipt between the _mem- 
brane and the wire, ſo as to cauſe. very tor- 
menting -ſtrangulations ;- ſometimes alſo the 
viſcera protruded the tied portion of the fac, 
ſo that the hernia became complete as before: 
But what certainly happened was, that the 
rupture, from being complete, at leaſt re- 
mained incomplete; that is to ſay, there al- 
ways continued a tumor at the pet of the 


q # Whence the operation takes the name of punctum au- 
re 


ringlet 
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ringlet which did not paſs the os pubis; and 
this accident attends all the methods which 
I have hitherto mentioned. Fit mali non 
elimin ſedd mutatiqt? ſays Celſus; The evil 
rc does not ceaſe, it only changes place.” This 
is, however, the leaſt misfortune which can 
happen from theſe dangerous methods. The 
ſame author recommends this method in 


hall ruptures only, and in thoſe of chil- 


dren: «Pere tamen hanc curationem pueri- 
C dis tas; & modicum malum recipit.” 
Demetrius de Cantimir, prince of Molda- 

via, relates in the Hiſtory of the Ottoman 
Empire, tranflated by Mr. de Joncquieres, 
vol II. p. 397. that the inhabitants of Al- 


bania and otherwiſe called by the 
Turks Arnaut, excel in the cure of ruptures; 
ee hich ko 
reſpects, he relates I ob- 
ſerved himſelf. 1 4. Sn 
Ay e eee he, they 
te undertake it upon e 
. All ages: — res of ropl, an 
-fucceſstul.: When Lwas — 
had the operation performed upon my 
5 fecrttary, who' was an elderly man, in my 
* — 1pm Having agreed as to the ex- 
pence, they tied the — Ions 
— — —— 
* to his feet v 
te then the an inciſion in the 
ng ä 
"IG 
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« of razor, or biſtery. The peroneum 
cc being he out about the 
« bulk of a hand of the internal ſubſtance 
under the ſkin, and drew up the inteſtine, 
cc yo was fallen into the ſcrotum, into its 
cc place. ' Afterwards he ſew d up the 
4 — with ftrong thread; and a knot 
<« at the end to hinder it from ſlipping; and 
the lips which hung over were cut off with 
ee the: ſame razor. Then the wound was 
© rubb'd with hog s- lard, and cauteria d with 
ec lt, tho He the — «+4 
© applied, a little the legs 
« the — avid 2 almoſt dead, and 
„pour d the whites: of nine new laid eggs 
* inte the wound; and if chat liquor fer. 
<<: memed and bubbled within the ſpace of an | 
« hour or two, it was'a" certain ſigm of a 
tc cure: On the contrary, if there was: no 
te 2 pearance 1 kind in three: hours, 
| made no fayourable-prognoſtic.. we” 6 
8 — —— or 
* of the patient, which obſtruct 8 
cc ft they never doubt of the of their 
method; and indeed there ſeldum dix two 
* ont of an hundred of thoſe whom they 
<«- undertake. > Aſter cw O or three days the 


re oe and 
10 Tall ez wen the patient SED 
ran 


upon his back, ——— 
x: of life, or having any great 
vt RG 
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| 8 but thought it ſufficient;to moiſten 
| from time to time with a little 
10 Water. The fourth day they took him out 
ol bed, a5 et ſecured upon the plank; 
— 
40 5 VOICE pains. 
<. then. gaye him two or three ſpoonfuls of 
4 warm water to comfort him; r 
28 following. days he drank broths, recom- 
to Him, above all, not to over- 
charge his ſtomach, and not to touch any 
« thing ſolid. The ſeventh day they ety 
<« him, and put him into a bed; but for fear 
< he. ſhould ſtir his legs, or turn upon his 
4 fide, _ of his e continually 
, fs err upon to prevent it. 
45 1 1 5 of the whites of 
<« eggs was renewed ; but from the ninth, to 
5 — twelfth day, eee eee 
eggs; and as. ſoon as they were poured 
ce upon the wound they fermented more than 
Lt «before. > On-the flventh de y the white of 
ce ſingle egg could ſcarcely To admitted, 
0 they did not deſiſt While any would 
86 er and there was the leaſt appearance 
te gf a fermentation. That ſign being over, 
« they covered the wound with a Hitter 
„ made of pitch, oil, &c. then the patient 
« had liberty to ſtir his feet, and to lie on his 
< ſide. Every morning, before the patient 
2 . took any nouriſhment, they gently pulled 
VB 9 l 


« m 


« leave 
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ff the li rs HO on 
« the ſtrength of the 5 e or- 
days ate neceſſary, to thirty, — 
90 1 wht the thread may be taken | 
00 « twenty, when, by the help of a f. nd 
10 plaiſter, the cure bs completed. Here we 
« ſee a ſurprizing operation, of which'I ” 
« eye-witnels, and which is nevertfieleſs prac- 
« tiſed with ſucceſs dy A favage* people, ig- 
e norant of ſcience.” This operation is 1o 
k izing, that we could ſcatcely believe it 
| N been related by ſo 5 — 4: 
author; but it gives men of judgment To 
tion of the talents of thoſe People very Gif. 
ferent from that of the author. 0 
ſurgery of the preſefit age "treads in 
ſurer paths, "makes uſe of ſofter med, and 
when the methodical application of riſes, 
by which we fo frequently obtain the cure, 
fails of ſucceſs, then we have recourſe to re- 
medies, of which the number is very grpat, 
and which have not been fo much unknown 
as neglected: Omnes tamen bermiæ tandem 
fanantur meditamentis, exceptis illis quæ funt 
inveterate & maxima magnitudinis; : allo. 
pius . air nat.” The great bulk of 
ruptures, or of the 7 ents, do not 
always make the eee able. Iti the 


ſecond” part of this * e in 
ſtance of a perſon: recovered ft 
of fifteen years continuance, ee was eighty 


's Obſerv. ; 4. of the ſecond part. | 8 
2 years 


a accidents and diſorders which 


by Maupaſius, tho that ſurgeon left nothing 


u m P — 
yy 


years old ; patient cured of 
a hernia of equal b | Seated 
than that of 4 den gives us a 


ate in his book of Anatomy, 72 Tab. 
pow of the fourth edition, ann. 5 
The great advantages of ſurgery 5 
not only in the radical cure of this 
per, but in 1 — 


Sr 


ſue, One of the great reſources of fi 

is the operation of the Bubonocele, which ap- 
pears to be of an original very antient, but 
very obſcure, It was page in the time of 
Hippocrates, who forbids it, unleſs it be per- 
formed before the ſixth day of the ſtrangu- 
lation; but it was afterwards mueh neglected. 

Roſſetus ſeems to ſay it was renewed in histime = 


in writing, We may very — believe this 
operation was, in the beginning, performed 
at hazard, and the danger of the firſt patients 
1 eaſily conceived. A ſurgeon; who was 
with Felix Platerus, made ſome 
— but the perfection of this operation 
was reſerved intirely for modern ſurgery. It 
3s only ſince the beginning of the preſent age 
that cures, truly , have been per- 
Form'd. The knowledge which has been 
acquired in anatomy, and the diſcovery of 
new kinds of ruptures, have enabled lf 
nen to correct the methods preſcribed 
© © Thid. Obſerv. 3. 


EY | 1. 2 by 
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by former authors, and to invent new ones, 
according to the exigency of the caſe, Ibis 
ſuperiority in the knowledge: of anatomy has 
taught them methodically to treat ruptures . 
accompanied with putrefaction, which uſed, 
within theſe twenty years, to be abandoned 
to the mere care pH pay hangs It has given 
them the boldneſe to cut away with ſucceſs 
two, four, or even ſic feet of the momiſed 


nor is N any. rupture, 
cated un e 3 ſur- 
open the inteſtine in caſo nf ne- 


are atchievements only ta be found i in the moſt 
modern ſurgery, which is not without expe- 
U "Forms 
any doubt truth, nothing is,necelfary 
— to look into the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, where the moſt 
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thods neceſſary for the cure of theſe diſeaſes; 
and find all the means of ſucceſs laid 'down' 
accor to the greateſt maſters which our 
Wn}, 5x ſeen in the laſt or 2 


* Mr. Heiſter's Surgery will be found 
models of perfection, and every thing that 
all the modern authors and great of 
Europe have added to theſe operations. 

1 the Obſervations e's le Dran, and in 
Treatiſe of Chirurgi Operations, may 

be read new pathological diſcoveries upon 
hep diſcaſes, and- judicious 9 that 
1 error in 4 


a0 1 new ee ROT, in — 
matous tumors of the ſcrotum, which prove 


the author's excellent genius, cd ine: ou a 
greater luſtre to modern ſurgery. 
93 * of the Remarks — Pionies 


alſo thrown new lights upon 
ce dies, and the . qperations. fa: m 
Wh ip 9 5 ee which : are yearly W | 
liſhed * every nation, emulous in the pro- 
greſs and ee of liberal arts, abound 
with wonderful obſervations upon this ſub· 
ject; to which we find more 00 mage 
Nr every day adde. 
The academy of ſurgery of Paris;, Hat has, 
mo other aim than the perfection of this art, 
1 to life, gives in the firſt — 


ſome 
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ſome memoirs 2 — ruptures, which may be 
looked upon as perfect models for accuracy 
of ſtyle, for exactneſs in the narration of 
facts, and for the eaſineſs of the means by 
which the operations are ormed, and 
which are to be aſcribed w. y to modern 
ſurgery. 
Ir all theſe works it may be ſeen how great 
a progreſs modern ſurgery has made in this 
particular; and a judgment may be formed, 
whether a parallel between our practice and 
that of the antients be defenſible or — 
Being originally bred at the fountain-head 
of this kind of knowledge, I went to Mont- 
pelter in the year 1719, to ſtudy the various 
parts of phyſic and ger under the illuſtri- 
ous Po of that time, Meff. Chicoyn- 
neau, Deidier, Aſtruc, and Mr. Soullier, 4 
celebrated ſurgeon, and demonſtrator of alla | 
tomy and ſurgery in that faculty. I returned 
to Paris to perfect myſelf in the practice of 
ſurgery, in the hoſpital de la Charité, under 
Mr. Gerard, and was received maſter-ſurgeoti 
of Paris at St. Come in 1725. Then I made 
a reſolution to blo my time in the 
ſtudy and cure of ruptures, in order to 
ſupport the character my father and grand · 
father had acquired; and applied myſelf to 
che other branches of ſurgery no more thatt 
was neceſſary, that I might merit the title of 
n of eh and the diſeaſes of 
C ne... 
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the bones, in the ſchool of St. Come; to 
which I was advanced in the year 1736. 

To carry on the progreſs which I ex 
to make with great expedition in the 
ledge of ruptures, 1 applied myſelf to = 
over ſeveral times the manuſcripts which my 
father had Hom his uncle, who in 
1682, and who poſſeſs d during years 
the higheſt reputation for the treatment of 
theſe diſcaſes. I joined, with great attention, 
my father's practice to the ſtudy of theſe 
| manuſcripts, and ranged with all poſſible care 


= y memory the © 
always, from the 


dig . tly ſet. wn, when. he met 
hs Er ay ng 


gular as to deſetve Aa particu- 
lar nem 5 Me father did not fail a 
me, at the ſame time, le r d 
ceſſary to the complete knowledge Gr: 
 diſcaſes. I made it alſo my par 
neſs to ſtudy all the antient al mn 
thors who —— written any thin e 
diſorders; and, as I advanced in Bud es, 
omitted no opportunity of ſeeing my 
_ maſters operate, as well in the * 
Country- hoſpitals, and repeated ts Abel. 
theſe operatidns for ruptu de 
Being thus furniſhed with; a. theory 4 5 
enabled me to operate withaut fear, my firſt 
care was to reform all the inſtruments, ch 
are the probe, ſciſſars, and eſpecially. the her- 
a biſtory, which 1 TO into a 1 


WI 


= 


bſervations which he 
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the confidence'of the public muſt be gained 


- theſe diſcaſes, and perfected myſelf in the 
"v#4+ 3 | " 2 
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with a button, and adopted the engine which 
my father's uncle had brought into uſe, 
(perhaps in imitation / of Meeckrene); the 
uſefulneſs of which, in my manner of ope- 
rating, was ſoon imitated by very great 


But it was not enough that I had ſtudied 
all the authors with attention, had ſeen the 
beſt maſters operate, and had made an infi- 
nite. number of iments upon dead bo- 
dies: It was time now to diſplay the effects 


of my labour, and reduce my ſtudies to 


practice. But opportunities are ſeldom found 
by Eser ſo youn 


ng as I then was; for 


merit, and is not to be bought. I Was 
then to ſeek for opportunities to perform a great 
many operations, which I found by the ad- 


vantage of the ſtrict friendſhip between my 


father and the reverend father Bonnet, gene- 
ral of the order of St. Lazar. He gave or- 
ders to the Grey Siſters, who have the care 
of the poor ſick of all the pariſhes in and 
about Paris, to acquaint me when there was 
any perſon afflicted with a ſtrangulated rap- 
ture. The reluctance which theſe poor peo- 
ple have to go into hoſpitals, made them fond 
to put themſelves under my care, eſpecially 
becauſe I aſſiſted them without payment, and 
even gave chem money for their ſubſiſtence. 
By theſe advantages I ſoon became miſter of 


ope- 


DDr 


** ns tn. 
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operation of the taxis, which requires a very 
particular talent, and every day acquired new 
inſight in the operations made by the cutting 
inſtrument. My great ſucceſs was a demon- 
ſtrative proof of the progreſs which I made 
in kelotomy, ſince I cured forty-five patients 
| ſucceſſively by this latter method, without 
a ſingle miſcarriage. Ay its 
Ihis diſintereſtedneſs, this application, and 
this ſucceſs, procured me a yearly penſion 
from his moſt ſerene highneſs the duke of 
Orleans. I was employ'd in the perplexing 
and laborious province of making truſſes, for 
the ruptures of the poor in the ſeveral pa- 
riſhes of Paris. The hoſpitals of L' Hotel 
Dieu, the Incurables, and the Invalids, im- 
poſed upon me the-ſame taſk, which might 
have been refuſed by me, already over-bur- 
then'd with reputation. But I accepted of 
this employment for two reaſons ; firſt, be- 
cauſe as I had acquired the greateſt part of 
my knowledge among the poor, I thought 
that gratitude demanded the continuance of 
my ſervice. Secondly, I was of the opinion 
of Hippocrates, who declares that after the 
practice of a hundred years or more he was far 
from being perfect. Neque enim quantum- 
vis ſenex ad artis medicine ſumma pervent. 
_ Ephemer, ad Democr. I was convinced that 
the more a man knew, the more he perceiv'd 
his 1gnorance ; and the more ruptures I had 
the care of, the more new caſes I had oppor- 
2 tunity 
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tunity to obſerve, in more than a hundred 
patients of this kind, who paſs d weekly 
through my hands, and of whom five at 
leaſt gave occaſion to new reffections, either 
on the nature and difference of the diſeaſe, 
on the methods of remedying each particular 
caſe, or on the improvements neceſſary to be 
made on the truſſes, which are far from be- 
ing yet perfect, either in their conſtruction or 
hs e. . 8 

The great practice which I had in the 
conſtruction of truſſes, to which I had aj 
plied myſelf in a particular manner, 2 7 
me the art of making, in a method ſo re- 
markably advantageous, the apparatus of 
theſe truſſes for the military hoſpitals, in 
which I was employ d in 1742, having an 
annual gratification allowed me by the mi- 
niſter of war; for before I undertook this 
province, the ſtore-houſes in the hoſpitals 
were fill'd with truſſes which it was impoſ- 
ſible to uſe, becauſe they were only of three 
different ſizes, and only contrived for one kind 
of ruptures. I proportion'd them to every ſize 


of the bodies on which they might be applied, 


and made the cuſhion proper for each par- 
ticular rupture. I ſettled at the fame time an 
order or ſcheme for the diſtribution of theſe 
forts of machines, by which means the ſur- 
geons the leaſt {kill'd in theſe diſeaſes might 
find, in an inſtant, a proper truſs for any kind 
of rupture, and of a proper fize for the pa- 
C3 tient. 
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tient. The advantage of this order is of 
great conſequence, and it is not poſſible for 
any, but the perſon whom I have form d to 
this work, to make them with the ſame re- 
gularity, and fo much to the benefit of the 
patients. er Line e 
In 1740, the academy of ſurgery depo- 
ſited in my hands the memoirs which had 
been delivered on this ſubject, and commiſ- 
ſion d me to form them into a diſcourſe, 
which was to have been inſerted in the firſt 
volume. This gave occaſion to Mr. De 
la Peyronnie, the king's firſt ſurgeon, 
to ſay, p. 337. I is to be attributed to 
the obſervations which have been laid before 
the academy, and which will be inſerted in 
another memoir, that we are not wholly ig- 
norant, '&c. But theſe memoirs ' grew un- 
der my hand to too great a bulk; and would: 
have ſwell'd the volume too much. This 
treatiſe I had divided into four parts, com- 
prifing ruptures with gangrene, ruptures 
with dv wh ruptures by the 
hermary fac, and ruptures of the epiploon. 
There was a neceſſity of referring this to the 
ſecond volume: the publication of which 
having been long kept back, TI have had time 
to extend my ſcheme yet farther. 
I have now form'd a plan of a complete 
treatiſe of theſe diſeaſes ; and, that nothing 
may be wanting in any of its parts, I have 
taken the aſſiſtance of the collective ſkill of 
all 
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all the authors. that have written upon this 
| ſubject, ſince the time of Hippocrates. When 
I firſt began the ſtudy of theſe writers twen- 
ty years ago, my defign was only to inform 
myſelf; but, many things eſcaping my me- 
mory, I was obliged to begin again ten years 
, and, that my labour might not be 
loſt, I made extracts, which required much 
time and attention. | | 

The public libraries of Paris, which are 
open to all, are of great advantage- to thoſe 
who deſire to gain knowledge; but then it is 
neceflary to ſtudy there at the particular hours 
in which they are open ; a conſtraint not al- 
ways compatible with great practice. Mr. 
Demarel, librarian of the college of Mazarin, 
affected with my zeal for the common good, 
offer d me, before I aſk'd it, all the books 
which were ne , and aſſigned me a per- 
ſon to draw out extracts. I cauſed this per- 
| ſon to copy what every author had writ upon 

this ſubject. My deſign was, in time, to pub- 
liſh this compilation, which makes 3000 
pages in quarto : But that work would have 
been too great a burthen both to the pub- 
liſher and reader, and I thought it more pro- 
per to give only what was moſt excellent in 
every author; becauſe I found nothing of 
great moment upon this ſubje& amongſt the 
antients, who only repeat the ſame thing one 

after another. = 
C4 I 
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I attempted to explain in general all the 
different ſorts of hernias, and to give a par- 
ticular account of each of them, ſeparately 
conſidered ; to ſearch out the ph fological 
cauſes * co- operated in their formation; 
to account for their ſymptoms, and to de- 
ſcend to an exact idea of the characteriſtics 

- which denote them in general, and of thoſe 

which diſtinguiſh one ſpecies from the other; 
to ſhew the true methods of preventing, ob- 
viating, and conquering the ſymptoms, and 
to deſcribe the different manual operations 
neceſſary for the cure; to point out the 
difference between the meaſures required 
for the palliative and radical cure, and to 
compare the multitude of obſervations that 
modern ſurgery affords us upon theſe diſ- 
eaſes, and apply them with ml poſſible ex- 
actneſs. 

Although I have 3 this ſubj ect 
with all the care I could, ſo as to ws. it 
in a clear light, yet I am far from ima- 
gining that I have exhauſted it. The 
tarther I advance in this track, the more 
difficult and perplexing it appears. This 

_ confeſſion is a, proof, that preſumption 
has no ſhare in the ardour which I have 
to become an author: The deſire of being i 
uſeful has engaged me in this work, and that Ml 
deſire alone ſupports. me with courage. I 
am, therefore, ſo far from fearing the criti- 
ciim which js generally the dread of every au- 

thor, 
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thor, that I ſhall always receive it with de- 
light, and turn it to advantage, as often as it 
ſhall be clear, judicious, and important. I 
ſhall do the ſame with regard to certain diffi- 
cult points, that perhaps I have not ſufficient- 
ly explained. I ſhall anſwer my erities the 
more willingly, becauſe it is the ſureſt way 
to diſentangle certain truths, which are ſome- 
times hid under the veil of an obſcure ſtile. 
Notwithſtanding the care an author takes to 
make himſelf fully intelligible, too muen 
nicety in the language often renders'it elou- 
dy. It Horace could complain that brevity 
involved him in obſcurity, how much more 
mult it be my fate! My defign in writing 
this preface, was to give men of judgment 
an idea of my work, and to-receive from 
them the neceſſary corrections. An author 
who devotes himſelf to a nation, eſpecially 
a learned nation, ſhould endeavour to dif- 
cover their taſte, and to make himſelf of 
ſome uſe. In order to this end, it ſeems pro- 
per to invite the practitioners of ſurgery to 
communicate their remarks, which will give 
new extent to my theory, and greater effica- 
cy to my practice. The work of a ſingle 
man in medicine, is always mean and barren ; 
that which is brightened by the combined 
power of others is much more copious, and 
inſtructive, and cannot be cenſured as pla- 
giariſm, when the relations are never made 
but with the conſent of the authors. 


We 
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We know that obſervation is the baſis of 


principles in the art of ſurgery,” and is 
What the foundation is to a edi. 
fice, which is ſo much the more ſolid as 


the firſt ſtones are more deeply laid, and 


placed more regularly one upon another. 


We cannot, therefore, make too great | 


a collection of obſervations for the eſta- 
bliſhment and ſupport of true principles, 
which can only be drawn from the conſe. 
quences preſented by ſuch obſervations to the 
mind. Frederic Hoffman, in his Lib. de 
Medic. fays, © That true experience is a 
« chain of obſervations made with care, at- 


« tention, and exactneſs, where the hiſtory 


& of diſeaſts, and all their circumſtances, are 


ec accurately enumerated; moreover they ought 
« fc be clinick, that is to ſay, made on the 
« fick or the dead boates, and ſufported with 
ce proper witneſſes, to give them an inconteſ}- 
e able credibility.” © Thele are,” fays the 

fame author, in his Prefat. ad Patholog. Me- 
dic. © the keys of medicinal truths, which 


open the ſanctuary of nature, admit us to 


e jts moſt remote receſſes, and afford us a 


te view of its moſt ſecret motions; and with 
more propriety it may be ſaid, that theſe are 
the true and 5 thful repofitories, in which 
ehirurgical truths are treaſured up for uſe. 
Theſe are the principal reaſons that always 
engaged me to have proper witneſſes to my ope- 


rations ; and I never quote thoſe that I per- 
formed 
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formed when neceſſity obliged me to omit that 
precaution. © Here are we to ſeck for the 


« true cauſes of diſeaſes, - their generation, 
« their different characters, their _— the 
ce means to prevent or to cure them, 
ec 7 ik real Ne of medicines either per- 
« nicious or ſalutary: From theſe obſerva» 
« tions we are to form juſt principles, and a 
« ſolid judgment upon the events of diſeaſes : 

« They have alſo the advantage of over- 
« throwing and deſtroying falſe ſpeculations, 
« contradictory hypotheſes, unſupported opi- 
cc nions, gctens, and errors.“ 

It is ſurely the intereſt of ſurgery to reap be- 
nefit by theſe truths, ſince its evidence, its per- 
ſpicuity, and the final object of its labours, all 
demand the completion of this ſcheme, 


Which is already advanced to Nee degree 


of perfection. 
That nothing might be wanting on my 
part to this important end, I have, with great 


_ diligence, communicated to the public what- 


ev& my particular application has enabled me 
to diſcover. © Whatever tends to the pre- 
« ſervation of the life of man cannot be put 
„e in too clear a light; and to conceal from 
e the world any learning, which may be 
« uſeful to ſociety, is the ſame treaſon againſt 
e the public as to bury a treaſure. Let us 
« therefore avoid imitating ſuch as are ava- 
** ricious of their knowledge, and whoſe de- 
“ ſpicable jealouſy would rejoice to ſee kr 
wor 


Dr 
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« world in the darkeſt ignorance, for the 
« fake of ingroſſing to themſelves the con- 
e fidence of the public. They are even 
ce afraid that others ſhould be inſtructed by 
te ſeeing their operations, without remem- 
te bering that they themſelves once wanted to 

e ſee, and to be taught.” Le Dran, Prefat, 
ad Obſerv. 

As I have never yet learned the art of 
preparing noſtrums, the remedies and means 
which I make uſe of, are all expoſed to fale 
in the ſhops of apothecaries, and are con- 
cealed only from thoſe that will not learn 
them. I deſcribe every thing that regards 
the manual operation with the utmoſt ac- 

and clearneſs: I enter into particular 
details, perhaps, more than men of experience 
will think neceſſary; but it is not always for 
them that ſuch treatiſes are written; and I 
hope they will excuſe me, ſince others leſs 
learned muſt neceſſarily be carried on ſtep by 
For their ſake therefore, like a pilot 
who i is educating young ſailors, I ſhew, with- 
cout reſerve, the rocks on which T was in 
danger of being loſt, and teach my ſucceſſors 
how to ſhun them. Iam not aſhamed to 
make particular remarks on my own miſ- 
takes, that others may profit by them : My 
opinion is, that ill ſucceſs affords more in- 
ſtruction than ſurprizing cures, in which 
nature has always a greater ſhare than we, 
and often hides from us its ſecret methods. 
2 Unhap- 
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Unhappy accidents give unerring lectures, 
eſpecially in caſes new or uncommon, where 
reflection comes to the aſſiſtance of our firſt 
peruſal of the book of nature. We then 
{carcely fail to make diſcoveries, which ſome 
diforder of the parts had before kept in ob- 
ſcurity, and which are of an ineſtimable va- 
lue, when we know how to apply them to 
practice with certainty. | 

If there a pw any ſharpneſs in my 
criticiſm, 1 hat it is not e 
view to offend any one, It is my duty to 
oppoſe bad practice, and I always do it with- 
out paſſion. I mortify my own ſelf- love 
whenever I have it in my power to ſubſtitute 
in the place of my own obſervations thoſe of 


: , 
- 


my contemporaries, , or of authors d uilt- 


cient credit, to ſupport my l for 
many facts of the ſame kind would cer- 
tainly produce tediouſneſs and confuſion, 
The conſequences which Idraw from each 
obſervation, are ſo many arguments founded 
upon the obſervations themſelves, and de- 
monſtrated by the mechaniſm of the diſeaſed 
parts. But to render theſe” reaſonings juſt 
and conſequential, let, me, in this place, 
lay down. A , precept of great. importance. 
In my opinion it is not ſufficient for us 
to have a perfect knowledge of the. parts, 


8 


of their ſtructure, their dependegeies, their 
true ſituation, their order, and their uſe; 


We 
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we muſt alſo have all the knowledge poſ- 
ſible of the pathological part of anatomy, 
that is, of the diſorders or diſlocations which 
happen to the parts affected in ruptures, 
whether as active or paſſwe. We muſt 
therefore ſtudy, with great application, the 
cauſes and effects of theſe diſorders, and 
make a collection of remarks, if not in all 
reſpects ſufficient, yet ſuch as may enable us 
to give a reaſon to ourſelves of the concomi- 
tant ſymptoms, by comparing the natural 
e und fate bf the parts Ne Ws 
larities ine by the diſorder. - 


ad bid that 1 — 8 del 
functions, it produces a chylification, 
which conſtitutes a good habit af body : But 
if the ſtomach is pinched in the 
ſpaces, which are on both ſides of the carti- 
lago xyphoides, or by the muſculi recti; 
if it is drawn down by the diſplacing of 
epiploon, fallen into the — f the arch 
of the colon, which is ſituated in the. epigaſ- 
tric region, ſhould be drawn cut df tlie ab- 
domen; if the caecum, which is ſituated in 
the right ilium, ſhould form a rupture on the 
left nde; if any of the inteſtines ſhotild en- 
ter into r holes of the os iſchium, cc. 
what diſaſters and calamities mint teſult 
from thence ? How can we account'for theſe 
ng or remedy them,” if wie are not 
ng 
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thoroughly inſtructed in the phyſiological and 
pathological parts of ſurgery? _ - 
The knowledge of thele irregularities is 
not uſeful merely in the treatment of rup- 
tures, ſince phyſicians, who have the greateſt 
{kill in internal diſtempers, are often per- 
plened in their prognoſtics, and deceived in 
their curative intentions, when they are not 

br with, theſe. diſorders. The late Br 
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the: ſtate of the viſdera · Mr. Dea Peyro- 
nie; the kings. finſt eon, gave meun exact 
accouit of all that had -ovetered® for fix 
months before, and of all _ remedies that 
had been preſeribed, and told me partieu- 
larly that the patient had fallen intb er- 
cation,” They had diligently exarmined all 

the parts where ruptures can be formed, 

but to no purpoſe, becauſe they - examined 
her only as ſhe lay on the bed. I euuſed her 
to get up and congh, at which time Fprefſed 
upon the region of the ſtomach, where I felt 
on one ade of the cartil 

ſmall tumour of the bi ee Lebe — 
of which the patient — 

then I ordered her to ſie don . 
the tumour diſappeared; ſo that tis tumour 
was juſtly concluded to- be! the real valiſe of 
dhe dt and the colic of the ſtomach was 
only its effect. The emaciation of the pu- 
tient was eaſily accounted for, ſince ſhe was re- 
(duced: to live wholly upon 8 tor- 
mented with colics on every attenipt to 

lid nouriſhment, which: did no 90 bee 
from any fault in. the ſtomach; but | 
inſinuatigg itſelf into tlie tri 

which gives paſſage to ſome veſſels that are 
Aiſtgibuted among the pectoral muſcles. This 
nly: pies ha) . 

or fitting down ; 

down when ſhe was — to eat, 1 — 

nf was pinched by the inſibuation which 

I 
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1 have mentioned, bein then in the contrary 
ſituation to that in which ſhe could take 
broths and liquids. There was, therefore, no 
place for-any other remedy than a truſs me- 


ceaſed, eee 
N 


cal r Ruptu 
foramina of the pelvis, Thich, may ark . 


dA a Celebrated 


waigtined the ſane exo ll 1742, when I 

a: yn 4 a rupture 

25 EY | Mel 
Who could have p me 


. Grammont, f 
che firſt operation 
2 77 minutely ac- 


been 


5 — with cvery ſtep which ruptures mY 
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How can we judge of the diſlocation- of 
the: epigaſtric artery, hen a 'confiderable 
portion of the inteſtine” F hab made its way 
through the ringlet of the "great oblique 
moſele;' or under the ligamentum pouperti, 
unleſs we know by analogy the different po- 
fitions in which it then lies; for we may ea- 
ſth conceive it has now changed its 41 
rection? "ROE DOS 
In common ruptures of the fordtiats? che 
inteſtine paſſes under the ſpermatic cord 
andt on the contrary, in certain caſes, this cord 
paſſes under the inteſtine ®, or on one ſide of 


it. How, then, can we avoid hurting it in 


the dilatation of the ringlet, if we are not pre- 
cautioned of this phænomenon; and if we 
have not compared the EE with the diſ- 
"eaſed ſtate of thoſe parts 


"The: fame veſſels Which, in a natural ay | 


-plits along the laſt” fibres of the tranſve 
muſcle, cannot but be confbunded Wok 
Aigamentum pouperti; when a rupture; be it 
2 ſo fmall 1 5 the Aae n "the 
form of an arch; what method can be taken 
to avoid cutting theſe veſſels + if we are 
not well acquainted with theſe regular, 
and an infinite number of others, of 'whi 
the knowledge appears to me not leſs eſſen- 
tial than that᷑ af the moſt perfect anatomy. 
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This loſt aſfertion is too important to be 

ed: over in this place without proof. Mr. 

e la Faye diſputed this matter with me one 

day in the preſence of Meſſ. Soumain, Cour- 

tois, Tavernier, Belloc, and others. I under- 
took to prove it; and We choſe for judges 


three celebrated anatomiſts, Meff. erdier, 


Ruffel, and Baſſuel. . 
The Hotel Dieu was the place appointed for 
this inquiry, Where it ns that amongſt 
the number which then lay in the chamber 
of the dead, the firſt that came to hand was 
a man about fifty years old, who died the 
fame day of 4 crural rupture with ſtran 
tion. The rupture continued intire after his 
death, and was about the bigneſs of a pigeon's 
egg. Mr. Boudon, ſurgeon- major of the 
ſaid hoſpital, Was preſent, to whom I paid 
the reſpect of deſiring him to'' perform the 
operation. He performed it with the ſame care 
as if the perſon had been living; Mr: Ruffel 
afterwards diſſected the parts with great-pre- 
eaution; but the ſpermatic veſſels were found 
cut through, for which many reaſons were 
alleged that were immediately owned to have 
no weight; for when Mr. Ruffel, Who was 
one of the greateſt oppoſers of this truth, 
performed the operation on the other fide, 
every circumſtance was in his favour, ſince as 
there was no rupture there, the veſſels could 
not but be at a diſtance from the ligament: 
Nevertheleſs he cut the veſſels as perfectly 
D 2 _ through 
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js 1 


ugh as Mr. Boudon had done the instant 
in the diſſection of tue | 


W As 4 peared. 
ei pan performed Himelf. 

"To how | 4 gh raced to 
ptactice, does this remark give 


e's J have ſheun Mr. Hunter, an 


eminefit anatomiſt, and his ſcholars, the in 
ſtrument which J invented to avoid the cuts 


tin of theſe veſſels in the tion: 
0. how variations do we find the 
ffir ſubject, by comparing its 
its Pere ſlate? Lazarus Rive- 

rius found it of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and four 
fingers thick. Peyerus ſaw it of the bigneſs 
of a child d's head.” Veſaling, on the eo L 
found it ſo thin that it was taken fer a var 
cocele; and the fame author 


that weighed Me pounds. - Gregorius 

coor. of one Which he 
or, hr yg grow to the weight of 56 
nds. Ace to the "obſervation f 
tus, it becomes of a -ſubſtance" ir 
8575 in others it is found o ary offified: of 
ſtany confiſtence, as may be {een by the eu- 
rious differtation of the late Dr. Mongin, 6f 
the aan ade >, = It alſo varies in its form 
and len according to circumſtatices, which, 
lay a dundation for theſe variations. 
ſometimes found it ini the 
haye known it likewiſe three feet long, whilt 
in ſome bodies we ſcarce find any, or elſe its 


dl we 
Hoſe. 


vaſcular cawl is totally deprived" of its fat, 


and 


'T have 
ſhape of à cord 2 1 


ee 
tion is ſometimes ſo confuſed, that it i, in 
poſſible to umſold it, or find its circumfer Es 
rn, ©o loſe here 
Aan we „ JETS any thing - 
what it really 5; AL to ane 
there are ſome caſes where it become Fa 
ble of ſtran the inteſtine, If an 
man thinks the knowledge of all e 
tions needleſs in the treatment of Ar 
he is unqueſtionably miſtaken. 
3 
the inteſtines, or o iploon in ruptures, 
js mg bodies are not die ted, and the 
cauſes, effects, and progreſs are not traced to 
their original) If we content ourſelyes to 
commit theſe diſeaſes to, the care of nature, 
after the manner of the antients, ſome in 
may recover; but by rational aſſiſtance the 
— — may be ſaved; and it is only 
wulogially from known ty 
. arg enabled to cure ſuch. as reſerable 
them. Low could we have a right to open 
che inteſtine in theſe caſes of diſtreſs ED OE 
had not {cen, examined and compared d he di 
orders which: produce the 1 rakes of We 
tion, or give of ſucceſ 
Win we dilate 72 ſtrangulations 
itoneum, ep! | 
thoſe which — from the 1 el 
How could, we ſucceed in ſeparating, adhe- 
Jn thoſe, dreadful concomitants of rup- 
D 3 ttůes, 
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tures, if we had not ſtudied exactly the ondet 


and regularity of nature in diſtempers of this 
kind? For let no man run haſtily into error; 
let my treatiſe be read with a little attention, 
and it will appear that there is a ſort of uni- 
formity always ſteady, always conſiſtent in 
theſe diſorders, but of which different ſpecies 

are found, and of which juſt diſtinctions much 


conduces to an exact knowledge. Nature 
does nat always deſign to hide from us what 


has appeared as myſtery for ſo many ages, 
but, on the contrary, has made herſelf. diſco- 
verable by the regularity which ſhe keeps up, 
Examples always ſtrike. with more force than 
6 wg It will appear in ruptures, with 
adheſion, and in ſtrangulations of the peri- 
toneum, which are the ſubject of the ſecond 
part of this eſſay, that the different ſpecies, 


- cauſes, and ſymptoms of theſe diſorders are 


now diſcovered, and means invented to cure 
them by different manual operations, quite 
new, to which the way has been thewn by 
analogy, accurate diſſections, and; practical 
obſervations. Hence we conclude, there is 
no diſtemper which requires more aſſiſtance 


from pathologic aflatomy than ruptures * and 


if all thoſe who have opportunities to make 
obſervations upon dad bodies, would give 
themſelves a little trouble for this purpoſe, 
theſe diſtempers would ſoon extricate them- 
ſelves from the obſcurity in which they have 
lain hid by the negligence of paſt 18. 

| | S his 


Ne PRE FACE x 
This deſign, alrea begun a Pathologic 
anatomy, which 2 — Ke ar 25 m el, 
would ſoon be in a cone d to e in 
public, if the learned profeſſors of furgery, to 
whoſe protection I think myſelf intitled, 
would procure me the means of confit: min 
ſome remarks, which I am afraid are hithert 
only ſet down at hazard; of extending ſoms 
obſervations which are better "eſtabliſhed, 
and of ſtudying ſome queſtions Which are 
yet undecided. If they would affiſt my at- 
tempts with their own obſervations, the pub 
lic would be indebted to them for the mo 
uſeful work that ſurgery can offer it; for i 
is certain there are no habitual diſcaſes ftlore 
common or more dangerous than hetnias, 
or in which there is faba e to be. found 
ſ6 little relief. "OS ONT 
I have clearly demonſtrated, in Bc: 
My, that at 1 an eighth patt of thie 
human race is troubled with hernias; whith 
is ſtill ſtrengthened by a remark of the right 
revd. Dr. Pearce, now lord biſhop of Bangor, 
who toſd me, that of a thouſand men which 
were raiſed ſome time ago in St. Martin's pariſh, 
to recruit his majeſty's regiments, there were 
found more than ninety incommoded with 
hernias; yet theſe were men from thie age of 
ſniteen to forty; and were we to take a 
equal number from their infancy to threes 
OO we ſhould find thoſe” affected Wick 
FT 809 7050 Db 4 | Din rup- 
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„ * liaf in theſe. diſeaſes dars 
not proceed from a ſearcity.of medigines, but 
from; 6;pegledt ge thg ac from bad choice, 
or. had 4 There are few antient 
authors Wh — diſcovered ſome, and 
chale perhaps eflicacious methods, according 
e which they bod of theſe di: 

The — 3 n r 
different conſiderations: The antients ſeem 
ta have had regard only to certain particular 
cauſes, certain circumſtances of place, of 
e of age, of the difference of 
{kill they concealed as a myſtery, 


cure. of, diſeaſes. than the knowledge of the 


—— they proceed; ſo that the rea. 
dn hy we ſee fo tew perform cures in theſe 
99 55 that there are ſew who know: the 
cauſes. Ignoruti nulla eft curatio morii. 
The 8 Ferrgrius, proſeſſor of phyſie at 

odena, wrote to the lluſtrious Franeiſcus 
Toms alſo rofeſſor of the ſame faculty, to 

liment him upon his diſſertation on the 
ae and uſe of the bark. Happy would 
9 it 


ruptures. would amount to at leaſt an eighth 


aps ĩmagined to be of more uſe — 


—_—_ 
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The PR EFA CE K 
cc bn he, if ell-the world are pen 
6 — and if — — well 4g yo 
cc in what caſes it is pr its true uſe, and- 
its juſt we could So 

ny joe proprio) If 1 — 
cc Wich their fymptoms ; 
« Alb | put theſe things in the 
yet every body is not cap: 
40 dle, — of underſtanding them : and 
* there will happen,” from time to time, 4 
' great deal of bad praRtice, notwithſiand 
all our care and attention.” 1 
neglect of theſe attainments among 
dean in furry, e who bave not given 
themſelves the e of gu ce 
true indications, for the n of reine 
dies in habitual has inſenſibly let the 
treatment of theſe maladies fall into con- 
tempt; and thus the care of ſuch patients 
rt Tg ve — 
who pretend to a undertaking 
palliative cure of ruptures by the application 
of truſſts, ſueh as often prove more danger. 
ous than uſeful. —— | 
the leaſt” ——— Crd warm 
parts to Wi app e machines, 
and having no knowledge of the diſcaſes for 
which truſſes are ſo uſeful, when they are 
well conſtructed, cannot but do a great deal 
of miſchief; as may be ſeen in the remurks 
which I have made on the 'cauſes of a con- 
ſtriction 


uf be PRE FAC E. 
ſtriction of the peritoneum, and the (cauſes 
Hkewiſe of adheſioͤn. 

If ſurgeons had not thought PY below 
them to make truſſes themſelves, theſe diſ- 
eaſes had not fallen into ſo great obſcurity. ö 
The great men of the laſt ages, however, 
did not think themſelves diſgrac ed by apply- 
ing theſe machines, of which they employ d 
workmen only to make the coarſer 
Geigerus, Scultetus, Fabricius, H ildanus, 
Fabr. ab Aquapendente, Bellangerus, and Bleg- 
ny, to whom the world is much indebted,” 
have done very important ſervice to the pub-* 
lic; by leaving to poſterity the models of 
truſſes; with regard to which there is no- 
thing more to be done, but to perfect them 
by making ſuch alterations as are required by 
different Kinds of ruptures. The whole art 
conſiſts in proportioning them to the body of 
the patient, ſo that they may pteſs every 

where equally, that the point of ſupport be' 
firm, and that the compreſſion of the bolſter 

be exact and unvariable. The ſemi- circular 
piece of ſteel ought to be longer or ſhorter, 
ſtronger or weaker, and to have more or leſs: 

elaſticity and ſtiffnels, according to the di- 
menſions of the parts, and in proportion to 
the ſtrength of the patient, on whom it is to 
be applied. Regard muſt be had to the ſize 
and nature of the rupture, to the length of 


time that it has —_ and to d greater 
| or. 


Pow 
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or leſs contraction of the muſcles a the! wot 
domen and breaſt. Fi 

But yet, to ſucceed in this ——_ one a | 
have a knowledge ſuperior to that of com- 
mon workmen ; a knowledge only to be ac- 
quired by the ſtudy of anatomy. The bones 
of the pelvis, upon which truſſes are applied, 

differ as much as the features of the face. 
In men the features are large, and — 
marked, becauſe, in proportion to other parts, 
the frontal bones are large, the orbits more 
open, the naſal bones — extended, the 
maxillary bones higher, and thoſe of the 
lower jaw, wider; their muſcles are more 
fleſhy, and their fibres groſſer: But yet men 
have the bones of the pelvis leſs, and leſs 
widened than women, and conſequently their 
hips leſs raiſed, their poſterior parts more flat 
towards the waiſt, — the os pubis leſs 
arched. This general knowledge of the 
whole, leads to a particular acquaintance with 
ſingle parts, from which may *. learned the 
natural eminencies and cavities of the bones; 
and we may be enabled to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
that are out of the regular courſe, or ſuch as 
deviate from their juſt proportion. - He that 
has not an exact idea of all the different con- 
figurations of the bones, muſt neceſſarily be 
deceived in the conſtruction of his trufles, 
which will therefore compreſs in improper 
, Incommode the patient, and reſtrain 
the hernia im perfectly, or perhaps not at all. 
Theſe 
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Theſe circumſtances cannot be well obſerved * 
but by a ſurgeon,-who-makes this difeaſe his 
principal buſineſs, . To this part of ſurgery, 
therefote, I have chiefly applied myſelf, and 


in this am able to do more than comp 


ſervice to mankind ; for. by 

formed with care. auf judgment e 1 
are ſecured the miſchievous conſe- 
quences of theſe diſorders, : pon mis | 


pr æcauere gd quam que” T 
ſanare, ſays Reneaume. 

That my experience may p e Wme 
benefit to the public, I have begun this work 
by general inſtructions for thoſe who are af. © 
flicted with ruptures, in which I hays ſhewn. 11 
2 — ſigns, — — 4 1 

nt obſerve, piccapts. for 
the — 5 and uſe of truſſes, with which 


I hope thoſe who want dem will a real 
e ar 
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HOUGH ruptures. or hernias are 
far more frequent than is com- 
monly believed, yet there is no 
0 ſpecies of diſorders with which the 
. Moſt per- 

pted by a principle of 3 
ſome idea, even of the 1 
nd without giving themſelves 
22 them. They rea- 
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ts form a judgment of the capacities 
© of various phyſicians, extol the {kill of one, 
and as muc depreciate that of another : Nay, 
' what is ſtill more, they think they have a 
right to criticiſe on the moſt abſtruſe medi- 


PTE dung WE 38 61 
3 l theſe thin gg are far fort 22955 incon- 


ding oe. ſiſtent with the gen eral welfare of che human 
ful — 2 ſpecies, when {ya do not tend to obſtruct 


7 and fruſtrate e WTR $2 2 


rap) an ical treat 

If phyfic 7 FangEC an ealy and 
amuſing ſtudy, it would be in the power. of 
every one to reaſon with exactneſs, 12 judge 
with. diſcernment of the capacity of phyſi- 


cians and ſurgeons, and to read their works 


with ſufficient dee Hvery, Ges 10 
doubt, an uncontroverte ri 


ight to be e u fe on 


phyfician but no ore can 
vile Ver bog to practiſe in 15 capacity on er 
4 6 oW- 
ledge . diſe Gee by, en de peo- 
— take more pains? Wes from ;{ 
or other, often form tedious, an 
rules for . acquiring NE branch of 
pledge, i oreign to their ſtats and 
condition, in life; but every one 4 5 to 
be a-pbyſician, without taking alley 
care to obtain a due 1 
caſes. Nothing, however, ought tobe 2 
of ſuch 1 importance as: the ſtudy of medicine, 
fince all men are, more or leſs, ſubject to 


diſ- 


9 


"affords a more noble and exalted p 
the human mind th than the ſigh of n 
mal economy, without whic 

tance with diſcaſes can, pofibly be obtained. than any 


affitted with — or Hernias. 
diſeaſes. Belides, no branch of knewled 8 


no 1 


This is, among all other of human 
terature, at once the mo curious. Sad th 


moſt neceſſary. Man, who is the prindipal <y 


object of its reſearches and diſcoveries, F' 
bleſſed with a degree of excellence ſuperior .. 


to that of all the other works of Rabat Be how 


perfect ſoever in their reſpective Kinds. by: 


therefore, do we not make it our þuſihel: 5 


ow the ſtructure, order, and Be il 


of the various parts of which "he, is cow: 


| Wich 


act 


poſed? If it ſhould be faid, that the min 
pleafe a . making problems, and. 17 9 
e force of its own powers in re ſolving 


them; I anſwer, that no ſcience, preſents Us 


with more problems than anatomy, th 
ſolution of which furniſhes us IF ; 


tages as great, and univerſally 


obtained from abe other Wee art ate er. 


may perhaps remonltrate, that 


ſtudy of anatomy is diſguſting; but, 61. 92 


poſition that this was true, yet the obliga- 


tions we lie under from ſelk.intereſt, to Eno! 
gur own frame and make, ought, to. 


mount and counterballance all the: 9 


ö to humanity and delicacy with, which the 
. ſtudy of this, ſcience can be accompadi bt: 


* * 


Of this we haye a memorable. inſtance” of 
k © pritts 


Ta 7 


1 


anl- man body 


ans more fa- 


have obſcure and 


Wax ana 


_— 
vantage. 


London, Frenchmen have come on purpoſe 
to ſee them there. It is an unaccountable 


things as 
its reach. But if it ſhould be objected, that 


with the 


ee 


NHructions to Perſons 
Be in F rance, a 


ores rang 


wax anatomies, carefully and 

pared, would be almoſt ſufficient to 
maſters in anatomy; but they are neglected, 
8 Ee 
were at Paris, ſome er while 
and genius thought it worth | 
take a Journey thither, in order to ſatisfy 
curioſity ; and fince they have 2 at 


in the human mind to deſire only ſuch 
as it has not, for the preſent, 'within | 


we could not live, if we were acquainted 
and fineneſs of the parts on 


Kino der ime muon gon d, but ſhould be 


o See the chap. on adherences, 
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icted toirb Ruptüres on Hernias. 349 
- which; withour being {enfible!ofcouratulty, 
N — — to! deftroyutheriv; or, 
40 ſpeak in the ftain of a ehriffian philaſi- | 
pher, wwe, ſhould at leaſt Learn How toctlit. 
How many great and ingenious menu, 
 notwithſtanding' the weakneſfs vf their cbk- 
ſtitutions arrived at extreme old age, vr, 
without ts ſo neceſſary knowledge of an- 

tomy, would have died in the very flower of Happy ef- 
- youth ? By means of this knowledge of- tlie fc of 


anatomy. 


arimal œcõον y, every man would be πa 


1 14 
2 * 2 8 , 

- - 
ppen in it, (xo 


2 


ils 


their principal differences; ymptoms, and 
ſigns; and, in a word, hen he was ſeixed 
with any diſorder, he would be able tei giye 
2 juſt account of it to his phyſician} who 

could therefore proceed upom the narrative pf 

the patient; whereas: he igveften obligell to 
ſpend the ſirſt days of the diſeaſe in inveſti- 
gating its nature and ſpecies, ſtudying the 
conſtitutiom of the patient; and fetming the 

moſt praper plan for his proceeding: in the 
v cdurſe of ahi cur.. fl 
Medicine and ſurgery would be ſo fan frem dadran. 
ſuſtaming any loſs by theſe means, that, they eng to 
{ wouldreapcanſiderable advantages fromthemn. 2 
The public becoming more knowing, Would e fon 


perhaps be in a condition to make ſome hap- theuniver- 


In, dilcoveries : They would form judgments e 


{OI - OT anatomy» , 
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of the dangerous and intricate complications 
of diſeaſes: They would be witneſſes of the 
contraſt or contrariety between the indica- 
tions and contra-indications : They would not 
ſo raſnly impute, to the moſt ſkilful and ju- 
dicious protioners ſuppoſed faults wad er- 
rors, of which they are by no means guilty: 
They would be es to do theſe men juſ- 
, tice, byadmiring their maſterly ſtrokes of prac- 
tice, which are often highly laudable : 'T 
wich be able to judge of the true cauſes 
death, which are ſometimes inſurmountable. 
If a ſhip founders in ſight of a harbour, 
whence a numerous crowd are ſpectators of 
her imminent danger, and if good judges 
have ſeen all the ſteps taken, that were neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve her againſt the impetuous 
ſhocks of an adyerſe wind, which hindered 
her from regaining the open ſea, the pilot is 
not the leſs . for cus — = but 
if he has the good luck to fave himſelf from 
ſhipwreck, he is the more careſſed and 
courted, and every one is fond to intruſt him 
with his ſubſtance and fortune. | 
Hernias It is quite otherwiſe with reſpect to rup- 
invrely tures than with regard to other diſeaſes; 


| | tothe pub- tho we have ſome ſuperficial ideas of the 5 
| lic, and ter, yet the name of the former is _ 


the rea- 


ſons why. known among the vulgar, and more eſpeci 
ly among perſons of note and diſtinction, who 
ought to have a more extenſive knowledge 
and comprehenſion of things. | 
I The 


| afflicted with Ruptures 2 Hernias. 
The moſt general cauſe of the ſmall ac- 


quaintance we have with diſorders of this 


kind, ariſes from their having this circum- 
ſtance peculiar to themſelves ; that by attack- 
ing either the parts of generation, or . thoſe 
_ adjacent to them, they give a harſh and un- 
grateful ſhock to that vanity, and ſelf-love 
which prevails but too much in the human 
breaſt. This is the reaſon why the fair ſex 
fooliſhly imagine, that theſe diſorders carry 
with them a certain character of obſcenity, 
which too groſly offends againſt the mode 
of their ſex; fince women; afflicted wi 

misfortunes of this nature, conceive a certain 
degree of infamy neceſſarily connected with 
them. This is alſo the particular reaſon 
which hinders ſome from being inſtructed, 


with reſpect to the true character of theſe 


diſorders; and which, by making others de- 
cline the aſſiſtance ar for their relief, 
forces them to conceal their infirmities within 
their own breaſt. With reſpect to men, a 
great number of theſe imagine that ſuch of 
their own ſex as labour under theſe diſorders 
are incapable of performing the moſt cm- 
mon duties of life ; ſo that moſt men avoid 


ſpeaking of them, for fear of being ſuſpected 


\ - 


to labour under them: Whereas thoſe. who 
are really afflicted with them, not daring to 
_ conſult able ſurgeons, who deſerve to have an 
intire confidence repoſed in them, remain ig- 
norant of the diſorder, and inactive with 


3 reſpect 


Fr 
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reſpect to its cure. The more vulgar and in- 


dient people, being incapable of reaſoning 


on theſe diſeaſes, and not in a condition of 
procuring the neceſſary means of relief, ſtrug- 
gle thro the remains cf a languiſhing and 
miſerable life, under the weight of their ca- 
lamities. The diſorder is augmented, and 


thus rendered perpetual, for want of a de- 


vree of knowledge ſufficient to ſtop its pro- 
greſs. Families, cities, and even kingdoms, 
are ſometimes almoſt univerſally afflicted 
with ruptures, without ever ſo much- as 
thinking on the means of curing them. The 
patients fall deplorable victims to that neglect 
and contempt, into which the maſters of the 
art have ſuffered theſe diſorders to fall. Sur- 
geons only make it their bufineſs to repreſs 
"thoſe ſymptoms, which it would have been 
far more prudent to have prevented. The 
tedious reſearches, and indefatigable applica- 


tion, requiſite for knowing the vaſt extent of 


ſurgery, have forced them to leave the ordi- 
nary treatment of patients afflicted with rup- 
tures to common and vulgar operators, whoſe 
meaſures prove mortal to incredible numbers of 
their fellow - creatures, as we have ſhewn in the 
Preface. Theſe being incapable of making the 
ſmalleſt diſcoveries in the nature, or improve- 
ments in the cure of theſe diſorders, have 
greatly injured and depreciated, in the eſteem 
of others, thoſe from whoſe {kill real relief 
might be expected; ſo that this part of ſur- 


dd 


afflifted with Ruptures or Hernias. 


gery is fallen into ſo great diſcredit, that every | 
one who profeſſes himſelf a herniary ſurgeon. - 


is looked upon as a quack : But this preju- 
dice would be- diffipated, if all thoſe who 
aſſume this character were able and ſkilful 


ſurgeons. 


On account of the great confidence with Means to 

| maketheſe 
diſorders 
known. 


ſupply them, by way of inſtructions, with a 


which the public has honoured me, I 
think it my duty, in point of gratitude, to 


general knowledge of theſe diſeaſes, and of 
the means of preventing their ſymptoms. It 
often happens, that a patient is in the greateft 
agonies when ſurgeons come to his relief, and 
that he dies by a negle& to employ the firſt 
remedies ſeaſonably. I have ſeen numbers 
die, ſome thro' an ignorance of their own 
tate, others from a delicacy inſpired by mo- 
deſty *, others for particular reaſons which 
hindered them from confeſſing their misfor- 
tune, others for having been in country- 
places, far diſtant from the towns where 

neceſſary means of relief were to be had, 


* This reaſon induced me, ten years ago, to make Mrs. 
Guiton my pupil, in order to treat theſe diſeaſes in women, 
on account of the reluctance with which they intruſt them 
ſelves. to men. The parliament, which approved both. of 
my generoſity, and of the gentlewoman's zeal for the good of 
her own ſex, granted in her favour an arr&, by which it was 
' ordained that the ſurgeons of Sr, Come ſhould admit her 
among them, provided ſhe ſhould be judged capable by the 
examinations which ſhe underwent for that purpoſe, and which 
have procured her the honour of being the only female ope- 
rator for hernias in Paris, where ſhe reſides in the ſtreet Du- 
four in the pariſh of St. Euſtachius. * 
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and by far the greateſt number, for want of 
having due care taken of them. As-every 
one has it in his power, from this part of the 
work, to know theſe diſorders , together 
with their ſymptoms, and the methods of 
removing them, ſo no perſon can allege his 
ignorance as an excuſe for his negligence. 
When it is known that theſe diſorders are 

common to every body, that a ſagacious and 
ſkilful ſurgeon can remove them without of- 
fending againſt the ſtricteſt laws of modeſty, 
and that it is his intereſt to keep the ſecret, 
people will become leſs ſcrupulous in ſeeking 
for the means of relief, and with an intire 
confidence commit themſelves to his care. 
Thoſe who are too far diſtant to have the ne- 
ceſſary aſſiſtance ſoon enough, will know 
what remedies are to be uſed, while they wait 
for the arrival of a ſkilful ſurgeon, whom we 
ſometimes cannot find but at a great diſtance, 
This interval of time, which is always pre- 
cious, will be employed in the proper 
remedies, which I ſhall carefully ſpecaty, 
when it is known that the whole ſucceſs of 
the laſt methods, which the moſt ſkilful ſur- 
geon can put in practice, depends on the good 
uſe which has been made of the remedies in- 
dicated in the beginning of the diſorder. The 
patient may even be cured by the ſole uſe of 
theſe remedies, without having any occaſion 
for manual operation. J have frequently found 
patients cured, when I arrived at their habi- 
tations 
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Micted with Ruptures or Hernias. 
tations in diſtant provinces, whither I was 
called to afford them relief. The prince of 
Talmont, then in his own territories, about 
300 miles from Paris, ſent for me about ten 


yeqrs ago. I being in the country, Mr. Le 


Dran went in my ſtead, and with ſatisfaction 
found the prince cured, without any other 
means than the uſe of the method I had pre- 


{cribed- to him, in caſe he ſhould be ſurprized 


by any diſcouraging ſymptom, or accident. 
A great many charitable Ss, who, in 


country places, employ themſelves in re- 
lieving poor patients, have reſcued from death, 


numbers of thoſe who would have died, | 


without the means which I ordered them to 


employ on ſuch occaſions, when theſe diſ- 


orders call for a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. Theſe 
benevolent perſons defired that I would give 
them a' courſe of connected and rational — 
for the treatment of their patients. They 
perceived how dangerous it was to ſubject 
themſelves to ſimple formulas, which are al- 
ways no leſs trifling than fallacious, when ap- 
plied without ro — They had often 


remarked, that ſuch remedies as in particular 
caſes had been efficacious, in 0 ee | 


very prejudicial, and even mortal. 

The inſtructions with which I now preſent 
the public, are the ſame I had begun to com- 
poſe for the benefit of the poor. Havin 2 
in my Preface, given the / reaſons whic 


150 devoted me to their ſervice, I ſhall 
E 4 have 


35 
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here add the reflections in their behalf, which 


the firſt editor of the late Mr. Hecquet's me- 


dicine of the poor, ſuggeſted in his preface 
to that work; ſince theſe reflections corro- 
borate and ſtrengthen the deſire I always had 


to fulfill my een The poor, ſays 


te almoſt the ſame as ſhades 


« he, areina 


e ina picture: They form a neceſſary con- 


« traſt, under which humanity ſometimes 


« groans, but which does honour to the 


« views of providence. No doubt, the va- 
ce nity, the ambition, and the caprice of men, 
te firſt eſtabliſhed the diſtinction between 
te them and the rich; but in the preſent ſtate 
« and condition of things, it is proper and 


«expedient to ſupport and preſerve this diſ- 


e tinction. Tis therefore requiſite there 


« ſhould be poor people, but it is by no 


« means neceſſary that any ſhould be miſe- 
ce rable. The latter are a deplorable reproach 


ce to humanity ; whereas the former enter as 
« fo many uſeful members into the political 
order and cxconomy of the. beſt governed 


« ſtates, in which, by the labour and in- 
« duſtry of the poor, abundance reigns, all 
C conveniencies are found, and the mechanic 
and more ſervile arts are improved, and 
made to flouriſh.-------Do not, conti- 
nues the ſame author, ſo many conſidera- 


* ble advantages ariſing from the poor, loud- 


* ly call upon us to ſupply them at leaſt 


* with what is neceſſary, to enable them pa- 


tiently 


afflicted with Ruptures or Hernias, 
« tiently to ſupport the pinching hardſhips 
« of their condition. The public intereſt, 
« and even humanity itſelf, dictate leſſons on 
« this ſubject ſo moving, that a perſon of but 
« moderately good diſpoſitions of ſoul, can 
* never withſtand their irreſiſtable force and 


energy. 
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This work, being adapted to the capaci- This work 


ties of charitable perſons, and conſequently 


adapted to 
the capa- 


advantagious to the poor, is for that very reaſon city o 


ſo much the more beneficial to every body. 


every per- 
ſon, and 


I have made it my principal buſineſs to ren- cone. 


der it clear and diſtinct. I firſt give the true 


quently 
the more 


character of theſe diſorders, their different fl. 


ſpecies, their diſtinguiſhing ſigns, and the 


various ſymptoms which appear in them. 1 


divide the whole work into chapters, in or- 
der to render the reading of it leſs irkſome 
and fatiguing. I avoid the barbarous and 
uncouth terms which the profeſſors of the 
art too often uſe. The firſt principles 
of the healing art having been delivered by 
the Greeks and Arabians, all the hard- ſound- 
ing terms, borrowed from theſe dead lan- 


guages, would prove grating and inſupport- 


able to a delicate ear. Bubonocelle, oſchcocele, 
enterocele, epiplocele, exomphalos, entero=ep1t- 
Plompbalos, &c. are words more capable of 


diſcouraging people than of exciting in them 


a deſire of knowing the diſorders, whoſe 


names they are. I uſe. common terms, and 


Juch as every body can eafily underſtand. 
Thus 
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Thus, inſtead of 4ubonocele, I ſay, deſcent 
into the groin, inſtead of cſchcocele, deſcent 
into the ſcrotum; inſtead of enterocele, de- 
ſcent of the inteſtine ; inſtead of eprplocele, 
deſcent of the epiploon ; inſtead of exompha- 
lat, deſcent at the navel; and inſtead of 
entero-epilomphalos, deſcent at the navel pro- 
. duced by the inteſtine and the epiploon both 
together. However, as there are certain 
words which cannot poſſibly be tranſlated 
into the Engliſh language, I give an explica- 
tion of ſuch at the end of the work, in form 
of a dictionary. Thus, if the reader wants 
to know the meaning of the word anatomy, 
he will find its true ſignification under the 
letter A. In a word, I have done all I could 
to render this work uſeful, and executed my 
deſign in ſuch a manner, as that the moſt ig- 
norant may reap from it, all the advantages 
and aſſiſtances requiſite for the cure and re- 
moval of their infirmities. 
But as it is not poſſible to obtain a ſuffi- 
cient knowledge of theſe diſeaſes, without 
having previouſly a general idea of the parts 
affected, I thought it proper to give a ſimple 
account and deſcription of the parts of the 
abdomen, which is the ſeat of theſe diſor- 
ders; taking care, at the ſame time, to be 
| moſt full and particular with reſpect to thoſe 
which have the greateſt connection with, and 
relation to, theſe diſorders, 
Thoſe 


offlifted with Ruptures or Hernias. 
Thoſe who deſire a fuller account, may fa- 


tisfy ' themſelves by reading anatomical au- 


thors. But as in theſe they cannot find a ra- 
tional anatomy laid down on purpoſe for theſe 
diſorders, - and as there is not on ruptures any 
treatiſe, which is either ſatisfactory to patients 
labouring under them, or inſtructive to ſur- 


geons, I propoſe to give a complete treatiſe 


on this ſubject, together with a rational ana- 
tomy of the parts affected, both in their na- 
tural and diſordered ſtate, the uſe of which I 
have ſhewn in my Preface, 
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AN 
Anatomical EXPLANATION 
OF.THE | 


Several Parts of the AB DOME N. 
Neceſſary for underſtanding H x R- 


NIAS or RUPTURES. 


CHAT. J. 


H E princi pal denen of this ana- 
tomical explanation, is no more 
than to afford the curious an op- 
portunity of forming a general 
idea of thi; parts which concur to form her- 
nias or ruptures : Without this knowledge it 
would be impoſſible to com prehend theſe diſ- 
eaſes, a 21 underſtanding of the nature 
of which is perhaps of as great importance 
to thoſe afflicted with them, as ger of the ex- 
ternal methods of relief. 


In 


An Anatomical EXPLANATION, Cc. 


In order to prevent all obſcurity and con- 
fuſion, I ſhall firſt give a definition of all the 


= which enter the compoſition of the 


uman body, that I may not be forced to 
make repetitions each time I have occafion to 
ſyeak Fr any of theſe parts. 
I ſhall afterwards proceed to a deſcription 
of thoſe parts which compoſe the abdomen ; 


and in the execution of this part of my de- 
ſign, I ſhall lay down the moſt. clear defini- 
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tions, ſpecify the moſt general compoſition, . 


and enumerate the moſt ordinary uſes. By 
following this order every where, it will be 
_ eaſy for the meaneſt reader to apply to the 
ſtudy of hernias as an agreeable amuſement. 
If the ſubject had been handled in a more 
intricate manner, it would haye required too 
much application, and the underſtanding 
would have been leſs ſatisfied. 

I ſhall ſometimes ſpeak of the figure, bulk, 
and adherences of certain parts; but ſhall 
only enter into ſuch details when they are ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to the illuſtration of the 


ſubject. 


When ] treat of the muſcles, veſſels, liga- 


ments, &c. I ſhall ſay no more than what is 
efſentially requiſite to underſtand them. 
Some of my friends, after having carefully 
read my manuſcript, deſired that I ſhould 
give ſome account of the circulation of the 
blood, which, in compliance with their re- 
queſt, 


— 


| 
| 
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| Compoſi- | | 
tion of the compoſed both o ſolid and of fluid 


Of the 
ſolids. 


A fibre. 


The ar- 
teries. 


The aids 


The 


ner ves. 


An Anatomical EXPLANATION, Ge. | 
queſt, J have done in a manner ſo ſimple and 
plain as to be underſtood by every body. 
— oedema hnmmoeoac 

CHAP. II 


HE human body is made up or 


Fah fluids conſiſt of the blood, and of all 


- © the ſeveral liquors of which it is compoſed. 


The ſolids are thoſe parts which ſerve to 
contain the fluids, ſuch as the arteries, the 


veins, the nerves, the lymphatic veſſels, the 


lacteal veſſels, the excretory ducts, the mem- 
branes, the aponeuroſes, the ligaments, the 
muſcles, the tendons, the glands, the bones, 
the cartilages, the nails, and the hairs, all of 
which are compoſed of fibre. 

A fibre is the moſt ſimple and fine part, 
which ſerves to form the com poſition of all 
the other parts. | e Tone 

The arteries are thoſe canals which con- 


vey the blood from the heart to all the parts 


of the bod. | | 
The veins are thoſe canals which return, 
or carry back the blood from all the parts to 
the heart. St ker 
The nerves are canals which convey what 
we call the animal ſpirits to all the parts of 
the body. They ariſe from the brain and the 
£73 ba bs ſpinal 
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ſpinal marrow, which runs between the head 
and the os ſacrum or rump. 

The lymphatic veſſels are very minute The lym- 
ducts, which return a fine clear liquor called IN 
» lymph, — all r: the body to the 
heart. 

The lacteal veſſels are very fine ducts, The lac- 
which convey from the inteſtines into a par- 4, 2 ys 
ticular receptacle, that liquor which is com- 
monly called the chyle, and which is 3 88 
rated by the aliments. | 

The excretory ducts are canals which con- The ex- 
vey from the glands the liquors which have roy gh 
been ſecern d in them, ſuch as thoſe which 
ſerve to convey the ſaliva into the mouth, &c. 

The membranes are 7 ſort of thin, but Themem- 
at the ſame time ong ſubſtances, of branes. 
themſelves ors Arn; very great extenſion ; 
and their principal uſe is to cover and ſur- 
round the other parts. 

The aponeuroſes are membranes of a The apo- 

ſtrong conſiſtence, and thicker than com- 
mon membranes. They are of the fame 
nature with tendons, of which they are ge- 
nerally no more than expanſions : 'They an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſes, and ſerve to cover 
other parts, 
The ligaments are ſubſtances of the ſame The lign 
kind with the membranes, but of a ſtronger 
texture, and thicker than an aponeuroſis. 
They ſerve to keep the bones joined together. 


The 
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The muſ- The muſcles are thoſe red ſubſtances com- 
cles. monly called the fleſh, and are ſubſervient 
tothe (renal andes ef db che peru ef de 
bod eee ee eee 
1 The tendons are whitiſh ſubſtances found | 
mw at the extremities of the muſcles, of which 
they are only productions. They are com- 
monly, tho very improperly, called finews.” 
Tbe I The glands are cluſters or congeries of veſ- 
gon. ſels of all kinds, ſuch as arteries, veins; nerves, 
lymphatic veſſels, and excretory ducts. They 
ſerve to ee W from the maſs 
of blood. 
The bore: The botes are the hardeſt and moſt folid 
parts of all the body, and ſerve as a common 
baſis or ſupport for all the other parts. 
The car- The cartilages are leſs hard than the 
ulages. bones, but more ſolid than the fleſh : They 
are ſupple, pliant, and the ſame with what is 
commonly called griſtle in beef or veal. They 
+. are deſtined, as well as the bones, to * 
and maintain the ſofter parts. F: 
The nab. The nails are ſmall, thin — or plates, 
reſembling horn, and fixed: to the extremities 
of the fingers. They ſerve to facilitate the 
means of laying hold of minute objects, and 
thoſe of the toes are of uſe in 4 
The hair. The hairs are very ſmall and fine Glaheats, 


growing in various paots of 1 body fot dif- 


ferent uſes. | 4 
| The viſ- Beſides theſe, alin mold ro ap aig called 
. NP ſome of which are included in the 


head, 


89 


the lung 


rior ventricle ; the breaſt, or the middle ven⸗ 
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bead, as the brain; others in the breaſt} as 
and others in the abdomen, ſuch 
as the ſtomach.and guts, of which I ſhall af. 


terwards ſpeak. +7 it 
\ then are: ohieri parts called orgins, which The ot: 


are, as it were, the —— of ſome fa- © 


— Thus rem is 3 
gan of digeſtion, guts that o 
— Kc. Theſe are, properly ſpeaking, Organs of 
organs of the body: There are others which Fr 
a je 5 of the ſoul; ſuch as the five Organs of 
fnkes, oniney hearing, ſmelling, taſting, and he foot: 
touching, becauſe theſe convey the impreſ- 
ſions of objects to the ſoul. - The eyes are 
the organs of m the n that. of n 


Kc. b 1 4" N 1 1 
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CHAP: i. 
: 


HE Hines body is divided into caſe antes 

4 and hard parts. 2 | 

The ſoft parts are all date already wen- Spares 

tioned, the bones and earti 
/:'The hard pars "re the n and ant. fre 

e 

The dach i 18 alſo divided into the tank ef. 
and the extremities. . 

The trunk comprehends the head, or ſupe· 7 


| body 


2 and the belly, or inferior ventricle- 
Ihe extremities are the arms and legs: © The ex: 
F Each "remites; 


5 
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ss A. Anatomical ExvLANATION; Or. 
Each of theſe” parts is fubdivided into 
"Ge in order to gie clearer notioris of 
them; but inſtead of mentioning” theſs; 1 
| ſhall 4 — to the divifion of — 


Is our 2 ann 3 * 


1 1 
r * SS 4 , 
s 89 * - „ F 
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Defnition * "HE abdorien, or e dely is 4 ca- 
* vity including the viſcera, which are 


k ſervient to ion and 
and fome of thoſe which ſerve the purpoſes 


pA eration. Fd 17 * 
5 The abdomen is by anatomiſts divide8 into 
domen. regions, and into parts; but to render this 
matter more clear and eaſy, I ſhall divide it 
into the anterior or fore-part, the poſterior or 
back-part, and the lateral or fide-parts. 
External The anterior part of the abdomen extends 
bande forwards, by preſenting itſelf" to the firſt 
glance of the eye, from a ſmall 
commonly called the pit of theftomach, five 
or ſix finger breadths Above the navel, as fi 
as the Behind, the abdomen teaches 
from the middle of the back to the fiffiire 
between the buttocks; On the ſides, the ab- 
domen reaches from about che fifth or fixth | 
rib, counting from below up — | 
four finger-breadths' _ the” bp ef 


Ee | a 


r ww 


mw 0D ET 


A * © 
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p vered with hair, and has on each ſide what 


diaphragm, 
viding the cavity 
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Below the abdomen. are the external parts Of the 
of geperation..., - The moſt prominent part het it bl 


a es ables the pub e d 


called the groin. £ 31" 

The 2 is bounded internally above blen 
by the - which: is a partition di- es of he 
of. the breaſt from that of abdomes. 


the abdomen... It is bounded below by a | 
membranous . partition which covers the 2 
bladder, the uterus in women, the internal 3 
of generation, and the large inteſtnes. 
is bounded on the ſides by the five or fix 2 
laſt ribs, by the fleſh, and the bones of the 
28 " Behind un ownded:by a,part of 
aid and the fleſh of the rump. 

t part. of the abdomen. which is below ſoiemal 
the membranous partition, which bounds It fe ries I che 
below /, is called the pelvis, Which is com- pelvis. 
poſedl of ſeyeral bones. [Thoſe in che fore- 
part, under the hair, ate called the oſſa pubis; 
that behind is called the os ſacrum; and thoſe 
on the ſides, the oſſa ilea, or the hip- : 
bones. They are more wide, and form a | 5 
larger cavity in the pelvis of women than in | 
that of men. The pelyis contains the blad- 
der, che large inteſtines, the uterus, the other 
eee in Wann, 40d 
in men. 
2; The. abdomen is. ally Grided into parts rt. 


ee nn domen. 
3 F 70 Arn Thb 
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Contain- The parts bing, ſo called becauſe 
ns arts. they hte" to cotliait parts included in 

the cavity of the belly, Sethe ls the fat, 
the muſcles, and the peritoneum. 
1 The parts contained, fo called becauſe they 
pet ere included in the cavity of the abdomen, 
are the 8 the ene the liver, the 
ſpleen, e guts, and the me- 
£ ; to fide may 1 added the kidneys, 
the b ider, and the internal parts of gene. 
ration. | 
Of the The ſkin is a conſiderably thick mem 
an. brane, compoſed of tendinous fibres mutual- 
ly. interwoven with each other. Its principal 
uſe is to defend the parts it covers | 

| r of the air. l 
Of the fat is an oleous ſubſtance,” of a con- 
2 almoſt fimilar to that of butter. It 

is contained under the ſkin by very fine mem- 

branes, which form ſmall cells, almoſt re- 

ſembling thoſe found in the cakes of wax in 

which bees depoſite their honey. Its uſe is to 

. render the parts, encompaſſed wich it, ſupple 
= and pliant. 

S The muſcles of the abdomen are flat; and 

muſcles. lie upon each. other. There are ſive of 

them on each ſide; The firſt of theſe is called 

the obliquus major, or greater oblique muſcle; 

and the ſecond the obhquus minor, or 

bdblique muſcle; becauſe the fibres of the 

former run obliquely from above downwards ü 
whereas thoſe of the latter run obey 
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Rn accident, be others formed all along natural =. 


ee ExPLANATION: Ge. 69. 
from below upwards. The. third is ge 
e „or tranſyerſe muſcle, „ 
cauſe its fibres croſs the abdomen. The 
fourth is called the muſculus reftus, W 
ſtrait muſcle, becauſe its fibres run in ſtrai 
ing 12 — or, Oh or to the inferior parts of | 
he fifth muſcle is called 

Fay dalis, al bert it has the form of a py- 
ramid: Its fibres compoſe a large baſis, and. 
terminate above in one point. The fixe 
muſcles on each fide are joined and united 1 in 
the middle of the abdomen. by a ſtrait line, 
commonly called the linea. . or white 
line. Theſe muſcles ſerve to bend the body The * 
forwards, or brin g the breaſt towards the of 
thighs ; but their principal aſe is to act upon 
the parts, contained in the abdomen, as. the 
guts, in order to facilitate the motion of their 
contents, and procure a diſcharge of the feeces; 
on the bladder, in order to promote the dif 
charge of the urine ; and on the uterus or 
i ed to aſſiſt in deliveries. Kah 

1 to ruptures, it 18 Icularly Natural 
to be MES, that ele mute Nee e 
natural apertures, one at the navel, one on muſcles.” 
ag fide of the pubes, and one at each bend- 

. 

ides theſe natural apertures, there may, Preter- 


perty;es 
linea alba, or white line, in conſequence of the als 


* 12 diviſion 90 55 parts. I he fleſhy and domus 
8 ie 228 „ 7h | T ten 
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tendinous | fibres of the muſcles may 9⁰ be 
ted from each other! 1 Ne 
All theſe apertures, w na or 
0 preternatural, may permit the e pet's | 
of the abdomen to fall out and forth 5 
tures, as 1 ſhall afterwards explain. 
Nataral Ie natural apertures have different names 
the and uſes. That at the havel is called The hole 
names. of the navel: Its uſe is to afford a page for 
J 33 the nave. ring, thro' which the | 
nouriſhment are conveyed from, the OG 
to the fetus, ſo long as the latter remains in 
the womb of the former. 
of ths The apertures on the ſides of the pubes are 
e called rings. There is only 7905 on each tide, 
The 7 a, . for the vaſa Jraparan. 


0 1 and ejection of the ſemen in men, 
and to the ligamenta ratinda, or ound 1 


1 


ments of the Womb, in women. 
— There is, in the bending of each t thigh 
3s SR | aperture, formed by a part of the 
major, or greater oblique muſcle, ory - 
is commonly called the Igament of Poupart. 
This wee is called che crural arch, and 
affords a paſſage for The veſſels which convey 
the blood to the thigh, leg, and foot for their 
nouriſhment, and return that which has Dot 
been uſed in the nouriſhment of thoſe 


, 1 The peritoneum. is a thin but ſtrong mem- 
wat ic js, OFANNE; lining all the internal part of the ab- 
domen, 


e 


% 


OG CO IRIS & ; 
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domen, where it ſerves as a fac, which im. 
mediately includes all che contained in 
that nm It alſo includes each of theſe 
op in This membrane has a 

of ſpring or elaſticity; and, tho 
nn, extends itſelf ſurprizingly, without be- 


ing torn, he thats Proc De 


geſtations and dropſies; after Ni of lich e. 5 


it returns to its natural ſtate. Its outward 
ſurface is oompoſed of a texture of fibres and 
veſſels, which are looſely interwoven one with 
another. Anatomiſts aal this part the cellu- 
lar texture. Its inner ſurface. is very ſtrong⸗ 
month and cloſely interwoven... 2 bo, | 
has this peculiar uali „ WI 3 i 
8, that in the wide of the hay bac 
it lines the natural apertures I have mentioned, regard to. 
5 e 
of an egg e made in 
its hell, when we e en ne it 
is ſufficiently boiled. 
are a great en, other 
relating en the peri „ Whic Teal 3 7 
would carry . we too fr K 


44 * © + , -. 14 , #s & 6 1 = 
* . * . 1 
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Of the 


3 


An Anatomical campers Go. 
WM CAN Bs : 


97 the part contained in he 8 ; 9 


2 F. F the epipron.. 


TN YEE che Some, the fen 
which preſents. is the epiploon, it ar 


3 & membranous generally loaded with a 


Iu figure. 


* branes, as thin as the fineſt ſpiders | 
Fheſe two membranes include between them, 


deal of fat, and which in animals is 


generally called the leaf, - 
The epiploon covers the guts either total- 


ly or in part, according to 2 extent; for it 


is not of equal dimenſions in all bodies, 
When in its ordinary ftate, it only ſeems: in 


carcaſſes to deſcend two or three finger 


breadths below the navel. + 
The epiploon is compoſed of two mem- 
web, 


as it were, ſmall inguious cords, Which, by 
eroſſing each other in different dir 

form a kind of lozenges. It has the figure 
of a fac, or of an huntſman's bag. - This fac 
contains nothing; for which reaſon its parts 
are applied over each other, and this circum- 
ſtance renders the ſubſtance. of the epiploon 
1 than it would otherwiſe be. 

As this part is of the figure of a fle, we 
may eaſily conceive that it has a mouth or 
aperture, which is at its fi It is 
united before all along 0 1 and 


[ 
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behind all along a portion of the colon, which 
is ſituated below the ſtomach. It has alſo 
ſome other adherences on the ſides, with the 
liver, the ſpleen, and ſome other parts. It 
is ſufficient to obſerve, that having only its g 
22 r parts thus attach d, all the reſt of ** 
ſubſtance floats on the guts. Its uſe 2 


oommunicate heat to the inteſtines, | 
ti un 2 
— —ßòhĩ— — 
| SAR ms 
* 9 9 I — OS 
T TS. Wenn! LF 1 
0 . I 
Of the flomach, 
RN. 
— 


FH E ſtomach is a fort of membranoiis Of the 
fac, 'in figure reſembling a A Romach. 

and deſigned to contain and delt th 

ments. 

It has two apertures, a mouth, AC Wins e 
or iſſue. The former i is on the left = and RR 
| e „which ſerves. 0 con- OS 
vey the the lope into it. | 

Its vent, called the N is trated ON Its vent. 
the right fide, ad Joined @Yi" firſt of the i 
inteſtines. 


* D e of four membranes, a e. com- 
over each other, and foined ike the lane of PoPtion. 
a playing card, of Which it has pretty near 

(thickneſs. 


| Ki th principal organ of gion,” AG Ja dle. 


124 


("#9 0 H A p. VII. | 
: 252 ; ©. Of the gi. 
— te Fug as can of « lays PR | 


| 3 o r. 
They are ſix or ſeven times as long as the 
whole body. They make many windings or 
meanders in the abdomen. In order to hin- 
der them from being twiſted with each other, 
they are maintained in their proper place by 
means of the meſentery, to which they are 
attached like en to abs abend 


* 
form, pr Px perly ſpeaking, a | 
fs Ther, vi but this canal is divided into 4 
parts, the Whole of which, taken together, q 
are called the bowels or guts. 
| Theta We call ſome of theſe ſmall bowels, or 
4 inteſtines, and ue us next go the Nomagh, 
The firſt of SOT PO 
The ſecond jejunum. And, _ 
- The third ileum. 
Large n- The three others are diſtinguiſhed hrs 


teſtines. the name of or inteſtines. 
The firſt of thele is called cacum. 
The ſecond colan. 


And, 
The third the redlum, which is vulgarly 


called the t inteſtine, and terminates: in 
2 1 


An Anatomical Exe Ax AT TON, &. 

The duodenum is ſo called becauſe it is 
about twelve finger-breadths in length. It 
communicates with the ſtomach. 

The jejunum is fo called brand K b 1 
moſt always empty. It begins where the 
duodenum ends. It is fituated below the na- 
vel, where it poſſeſſes a ſpace about fix inches 

in ckameter. e 

The ileum, which commences ee the 
jejunum ends, is fo called becauſe = 
part of it is ſituated from right to left near 


the hip- bones, which anatomiſts cal the 


ofa zlea, 


The cæcum, which begins where the 


Hleum' ends, is fo called becauſe it forms a 
kind of blind bag, or fac, three or four finger- 
breadths in length. It is ſituated near the 
right z/eum, or hip-bone. 


The colon 


It arifes all along the right fide, and paffing 
in form of an arch in the upper part of the 


abdomen, from the right to the left fide, it 


crofles the abdomen above the navel. After 
having paſſed under a part of the liver and 
the ſtomach, it paſſes under the fpleen, and 
deſcends Al alon 
towards the hip- bones, a ſort of Roman 
8, and is at laft terminated a little above the 
rump. It appears, from this cburſe, that 
the colon ſerves as a kindl of circle or circum- 
ference to all the other bowels, — 


ben We dee ae | 
It is ſo called becauſe it is the ſeat of colics. 


the left fide. It forms, 


75 
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be conſidered as its center. It adheres, in 
particular places, to almoſt all the parts thro 
which 1 It is the longeſt 75 all the 
inteſtines, and wideſt next to the cœcum. 
The laſt of the inteſtines is the rectum, 
which begins where the colon ends. It de- 
ſcends almoſt perpendicularly to the funda- 
ment; for which reaſon it is called the rec. 
tum. It is the receptacle of the fœces, which 
it retains for ſome time. It terminates by an 
aperture, which 1s of a ſtructure almoſt ſimi- 
lar to that of a purſe ; that is, it has a facul- 
ty of opening and ſhutting itſelf, almoſt vo- 
luntarily, by means of ſeveral muſcles ; which 
being, as we have ſeen, the principles of all 
the motions of the body, make the funds 
ment or anus act for the expulſion of w 
and the excrements. _ 
The N or guts are, like the 8 
2 which they are only a continuation, com- 
pal of four membranes, applied over each 
O her. 
n uſe of the ſmall guts is-to 88 
fnall matter or liquor generated from the aliments, 
bowels. When digeſted in the ſtomach, and to elabo- 
rate and ſecrete it. 
Uſe of = Theſe of the large guts is to contain the 
the large groſs matter of the aliments, called feeces,, to to. 
OY conyey it to the fundament, and to give vent 
to it, when nature calls. 
Motion The bowels pl arts a a motion alled 


. ee or 6.6, of an 
hic 


. 


tion = the 
bowels 
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which enables them to lengthen and ſhorten 

thernſelves. This almoſt imperceptible mo- 
tion is, however, ſufficient to force the mat- 
ter they contain thro' their long courſe. This 


motion is called periſtaltic ; but it is called 


antiperiſtaltic, when it is performed in a con- 
trary direction, in which the fœces being 
forced to aſcend, are diſcharg d by the mouth, 


as it W in neglected ruptures. . 


* * "Y — 


c HAP. vin. 
(6: of the meſentery. 


in their proper place, they would have 
been twiſted and knotted with each other, 
which would have continually expoſed us to 


the danger of death. To A this incon- 
veniency, the wiſe author of nature choſe 
that this lar inteſtinal canal ſhould be art- 


fully fixed; but in ſuch a manner, however, 
that it might enj 707 gentle motion, which 
permits the bowe 

without being confounded and intermixed. 


w hy A attached to it, in their proper 
Places. 


F the bowels or guts had not been ſecured. 


to float on each other, 


; p * 


The e is a fort of membranous The me- 
keeps the bowels or guts, arms (x 


what it is, 


It is compoſed of two membranes, between Is com. 
which are ſituated all thoſe veſſels which N 


CON» 


r m 
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convey the blood to the bowels or guts for 
their nouriſhment, thoſe veſſels which return 
the fame blood, and thoſe which convey the 
chyle from the guts to be mixed with the 
blood. There is alſo a great number of 
| e 
on | zuſe is to uti all th veſſel and glands 
which compoſe it, and to preferve the in 
e ee a 


— th. 
— 


c HAP. IX. | 
of the e or foeetbread. 


HE is a gland of about eight 
or ten — in length, re- 


ſem a dog's tongue. It is of a fleſh = 
Its uſe. 82 ſituated under the Fra hs Its 


uſe is to filtrate a liquor convey d into the firſt 

of the ſmall e emen, ene 

. A "Z = — it's 1&5 
c H A r. X. 


Theliver, HE re is a very 2 ade 
% -T browniſh colour, fituated in Mie right 
fide of the abdomen below the ribs. Its up- 

per ſurface is convex, to fit itſelf to the form 


Es 9 — - 


— 
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mins — not conſtrain that — of the 
ſtomach an 

ſtance is coarſe, compact, and full of a pro- 
digious quantity of ſmall * * -which enter 
its compoſition,, tho we. can r "hg 
ines as are of a conſiderable bulk. 


The uſe of the liver is to change 4999 


lt part of the blood, which i rocies into 
bile. - A. e N 
'Weigm oblarve, e a fall 
bag, of a greeniſh colour, which is called 
the gall- bladder. It has the 
and is deſtined to preſerve a 
Vide whiek has beder Glen 8 f len ig 
order to furniſh ſome to the duodenum. It 
ſerves to and elaborate the chyle. 
' is what is called the gall in 


This 
animals. BIR 
Beſides this, the bile is alfo convey'd i im- 


from the liver to the duodenum by 
a particular duct, which meeting with the 
canal that carries the bile from the gall- blad- 
der into the ſame canal, forms with it a kind 
of Y, whoſe two ramifications repreſent the 
two-p caflals, and the tail the com- 
mon duct, whieh they form Hy uniting them- 
ſelves thus _ Pal, is called ductus 
ee Na 4 N 


49083 418 A" 


»(1#3 $20 le e Kin 
and 017 +6115 288 en e IL a7: Gale 


rut en v8 11 15 


1 
which it cobers. Its ſub- It com- 
poſition, 


. gl Gal: 
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641 ; * on A P. KI. #1) } _— 
e Atelco hn Adv, 
24M Lrad: = WH the ſpleen 4» 10 OO 47 312d 1 


Of de HE geen is a. « an of a da 800 
ſpleen. ug fituated on the left fide of th , 
ſtomach under the ribs. Its figure 
reſtmbles that of an os tongue. It is round 

on the fide of the ribs, and hollow or con- 

cave on the fide of the ſtomach: It is a 151 

Our 


five or ſix inches in length, and three or 
I i the ſpleen is olandi lous, 
ts com- The ſubſtance of e pleen 8 u 

poſition. and full of cellules, tho . e 52570 
tion. 


veſſels alſo enter its com 
Go uſe can hardly be mg 


perſons who are not Fa quot wit 
anatomy. An 181 $7499, ®. "3514 GH fn 


C a \ a i q ” a 
eie n 4 > #4 1 1 4 ” 2 2 
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CHAP. XI. S 
de kid 
_ Of the 2 Os... 


HE key and 0 of generation 
Tu place the fene abdomen, be- 
a we place Peritoneum among the 
* nber fv 8 

© kidneys and-thſe-other pans re Toxin 
peritoneum,” we may look upon them as out 
of the'abdomen, becauſe they ure beyond the 


Fee ne dau Rub 20 4:12 HU 
| > x The 


25 . „4 
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The kidneys are two organs of a rediſh The kid- 
colour, whoſe figure reſembles that of a 
white bean, commonly called a kidney-bean. 
There is one of them ſituated on each ide 
of the ſmall of the back. $a e, 
ſix fin -breadths in length, and 1 about 
inch thick. a 
They are W of fibres, gy 4 
plied to each other, which renders their fy 2 
ſtance more firtn chan that of any « of the reſt 
of the viſcera. ide i nes” ff 

Their uſe is to flrrate * ure, and uns uſe. 
polite it in ducts which convey it into } * 
bladder, and are called ureters. N | 

"Phe" ureters are od, atoll ca- The ures 
nals, almoſt as large a quill, 'which ariſe der 
from that . es 72 575 where che de- 
preſſion gives them the form of a bean. In 
* r from the kidneys: they form a ſort 'of 

Theſe ducts terminate in the blad- 
der, to which 2 che urine Hltrated Their c. 


on HIT - 
CHA P. XII. i 
* 2 125 of the urinary Baader. 
Tuer grinary bladder is a membranous Of the 
organ, of the- figure f an in- * 
1 i 
aq age urs puma es 5 


82 
Its uſe. 


Its com- 
poſition. 


Of | the 
temen. 
Its uſe. 


Of the © 


teſticles. 


Ws 
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out of the bladder. Its uſe is to contain the 


urine. _ 


It is com at of tive ee 4 


has three apertures, two of which are the 

mouths of the ureters ariſing | from the kid- 

neys ; but hel third is larger than thoſe two, 

2 k to convey the urine 
A 


| longer in men than in women. : 
oy __ mW: 
1 — ri e. 
2. HAF. M 


of f the hore deen 10 generation . 


Allens, N Fo 
"ſerve to ning gone u<i 1 
come ſemen out of the body. 


The ſemen is a thick and ghutinots ſub- 


tance, of a whitiſh colour, and poſſeſs d of 


lar virtue, Wich men, C and all 


7 the yeethes 


„5 22 
e e e i bes 


4 m 
- 


d dannen, in kind of plz o bag call d 
2 They 


the ſcrotum, 


ich is a nearly round 


| ee canal, which conveys the urine 
out of the bladder. This duct is much 


N | 
4 


0 


a * * 0 5 
Y N. 132 1 8 
- * 7 mT. © & . 
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teſticle on ets 
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bey are, compoltt ef veilels, which are Their 
an — a vein, and a nerve. Theſe veſſels ;; * 


are wound up on cath: other, lues a thread | 
which compoſes, what we Fall a bottom or 


ball gf thread. N a called ſpermatic 


A blodd, b wightto te tlic x 
to them ee A ring Ba ch 

ighbourhood of blood; 

Ps hes) | he 3 

ings of an arty 1 „ e 8 

uires a d pet tection, gwWes it enerated, 

res. - LA 


when this prep: 


5 
e e e 


10 vas te __ 


„ein, and nerve, 5 
ant together „form a ER OY) nes 
5 al "Mis = cord. "Iv i. 
le which.. 1s th the Its courſe. 


cord paſſes thro” 

ors Hig e 
e ee 

compoſe. the 


wel e been A rh 


. * * Wy N b K p : 
2 = * * b m_ * - . 
om "Ee ** . . ü 3 2 * * 
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toneum which we haye mentioned, and _ Its uſe. 
28 it were, for 4 (heath ta the cord com 


of the {| tic veſſels, and to the t 
for which reaſon it is called the #upica 4 
galis. It is a continuation | orf che cellular 
texture of the petitoneum. 

The coat, Which is — to the teſhele, Tuniea 
is called tunica albmginea, or the white coat, albuginea. 
becauſe it is really of that colour. It is ve 

ſtrong, and thicker than the other coats. 
ng to retain the teſticle in its natural form 
and bulk, © * * 

Fs receptacles of the ſemen are called of — 1 
the veſiculæ ſemi nales, or ſcthinal -bladders. ces erf 
Thoſe are two membranous bags, "compoſed theſemen. - 
of different little cells, almoſt reſembling — 

thoſe of 4 Ring: They are of a ttiangular tion. 
form, of about three inch in length, and 
about one in breadth at their wideſt parts. 
They are ſituated under the neck of the blad- 

der, and eich of them bas a" ſmall duct, Their 
Which, accompanying it, diſgorges itſelf into ud 


the urethra, in in order to expel or cect the 


54 #13” 


There are alſo two glands ſituated before Of the 
ths veſiculz ſeminales, whoſe uſe is to filtrate H 
i clear and glutinous 90 which is dif- quor they 
| from the penis in coition. Thefe <ontain. 

| 1 are called Hate, The uſe of the Uſe of 
liquor they furniſh in the urethra, in which as be 
they diſcharge themſelves, is to lubricate that 
paſſage, and ſerve as a vehicle to the ſemen, 

G 3 Which 
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which would otherwiſe be too thick. This 
is the liquor which eunuchs e: in co- 
pulation. 

Of the The penis, o wn ae, is com * 
fs com- of two principal parts, the urethra, — 


poſition. corpora cavernoſa. 
Of the The urethra is a membranous duct, which 
Ice. ſerves to convey the urine- ung ſemen out of 
the body. 
Of the The corpora cavernoſa are two. (popgeous 
cavernola, ſubſtances, - which lie on the two fides of the 
urethra, and which, by uniting, form the 
glans or head of the penis. 
Their uſe. - Their uſe is to render the penis hard and 
Riff}, in order to facilitate its entry into the 
vagina of the woman, 
How ere- The ſtiffneſs or — of the penis is 
— dea. Cauſed by the blood, conveyd to the corpora 
cavernoſa, in a greater quantity than uſual, 
during copulation. This blood is retained 
there by muſcles, which hinder its return till 
the . ceaſes; by the relaxation of theſe 
muſcles, which moſt generally happens 4 
the evacuation of the ſemen. 


| 


CHAP, 


© @OQ 
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ce ſimilar to that of a man's 
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CHAP. XV. * 
o the arte ſubſervi ent to gener ati in 
WOmen.. 


Tu. parts of g generation in women are 
either e or external. Method re- 
quires that we ſhould begin with a dap 
tion of the latter. 
The part which preſents itſelf fiſt is the Of the 
pudendum muliebre, el 
Above the pudendum lies the mons vene- liebre. 
ris, which is an eminence” or riſing covered 5 com- 
with hair. __ 
Below this eminence are the two lips of Of the 
the pudendum, which are ſeparated by what t. 
we call the great chink or fiſſure. © _—_— 
In ſeparating the lips, we obſerve between 
their ſuperior parts the clitoris, or penis of a 
woman. Below the clitoris is the. orifice of 
15 urethra, and below the urethra is the 
of the vagina. 


enge clitoris is of a ſubſtance, figure, and Of the 


clitoris. 
A* Its com- 
except that it is not perforated ; but it 1s ſuſ- poſition. 


ceptible of erection and elongation. There 
are particular women in whom it is as large 


as the penis of ſome men; but it is generally It uſe. 


of the bulk of a quill, and the ſeat of vene- 

real pleafure in moſt women. 

The urethra, fituated between the clitoris of the 

and the vagina, is of a compoſition ſimilar urethra. 
G4 ” © 


r 
* 2 


wen FP 
* 


* 
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Its com- ta that of a man, but it 1s, ſhorter, being 

poßtion. only twoefinger-breadths: in length at moſt: 

Its large - It is alſo larger, which is the reaſon why wo- 
deb. men are leſs ſubject to the ſtone than men, 

| and why the extraction of it is more eaſy in 

Its uſe. ſuch of them as are afflicted with it. Its uſe 

is to convey the urine out of the bod. 

One On the two ſides of the aperture of the 
Their ſub» urethra we obſerve two ſmall fleſhy portions, 

ſtance. by ſome called the little lips. The anato- 

miſts call them nymphæ, becauſe they ferve 

Their uſe. to direct the urine in its courſe outwards. 
They reſemble the gills which hang from the 

throat of a cock, and, ariſing from the ſkin 

which covers the clitoris, extend themſelves 

to the entry of the vagina, and end in the 

plys or foldings which the ſin forms in that 

part. h 45 { 4 

Of che en-. The entry of the vagina is the aperture 

—_— found 9 the —__ This aperture is 

compoſed of a ſpongious fleſh, Which is in- 

flated during coition. It is larger in women | 
„„ EEE ond 
Opiniors Some anatomiſts pretend ta find infallible 

mils con. marks of virginity in this place, It js indeed 
cerning certain, that theſe are ſometimes to be met 


the marks xr; | 1 1 
ef erg. With, but are far more frequently wanti 


Ng. 
pity. In both caſes we can neither poſitively aſſert 
riſque of falling into egregious errors. I in- 
tend in my pathological anatomy to ſhew. 
* there is neither any ſtreſs to be Aae 
ene IT £ ne 
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the pretended marks of virginity, nor any 

conſequences to be drawn from their non- 

enten 1015079227 , UM eee ; 
The vagina is a canal about fix or ſeven Of the 

inches deep, and more or leſs large, accord- Ss. 

ing as it has been more or leſs uſed. It is 

compoſed of a'yery thick membrane, capa- 

ble of enlarging or contracting itſelf by means 

of the muſcular fibres which enter its com- 

poſition. It is full of veſſels and glands, 

which furniſh a liquor with which it is con- 

tinually moiſtened. hb Rn 
The uſe of the vagina is to receive the It uſe, 

penis, and ſerve as a conveyance for the fluids 

diſcharged from the uterus, 9 


— 


” * N a . 
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Internal parts ſubſervient to generation in 
- women, pu 


H E internal parts ſubſervient to gene 
A. ration, are the uterus, the ovaries, and 
the fallopian tubes. 8 fag >: 7 
The 2. is the principal organ of gene- Of the 
ration. It is placed between the urinary blad- es. 
der and the * yo oo dw 
The figure of the uterus reſembles. that 
of a pear made flat, or that of a bottle uſyal- 
ly carried in the pocket. 
It is divided into its bottom and its neck. 
Its neck is the part which correſponds to the 
bottom of the vagina. This neck terminates 
| "= 


"FE 
* \ N 
. . g < 
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in the vagina by an aperture called its orifice, 
This orifice, in a natural ſtate, 1s fo narrow, 
that it will hardly admit the head of a large 
= pin. Its bottom is its wideſt part. It is allo 
| of a firm ſubſtance, and hollow within, 
Of the The uterus is principally maintained in its 
ligaments place by four ligaments, two called the liga- 
of the a | 8 
uterus, menta lata, or broad ligaments; and other 
two called the ligamenta rotunda, or round 
ligaments. We muſt, above all other things, 
attend to theſe ligaments, in order to form a 
Juſt idea of deſcents, or fallings- down of the 
uterus. 
Theſe ligaments are a continuation of the 
peritoneum, and for that reaſon membranous; 
that is to ſay, they are capable of a very con- 
ſiderable extenſion, otherwiſe the uterus could 
not be ſituated, in the abdomen during geſta- 
tian, but would remain in its natural place, 
MM where it would be too much confined. 
mevta z. The broad ligaments cover all the exterior 
ta. bottom of the uterus, juſt as a cap covers a 
| woman's head. They are ſtrongly attached 
to it: They ſurround about a third part of 
the uterus, and they raiſe and extend them- 
ſelves by enlarging themſelves at their extre- 
mities, in order to be attach d to the ofa zlea, 
i or hip- bones. 5 
— Ipbe ligamenta rotunda, fo called becauſe 
da, they are round, are of a ſubſtance in ſome 
meaſure fimilar to that of the broad liga- 
ments, ſince they are only parts N 
SY Om 
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from them, in order to cover a congeries of 
veſſels. Theſe two ligaments, that is, one on 
each ſide, paſs thro the ring of the obhiquus 
major, or externus, already mentioned; after 
which they loſe themſelves in the ſuperior 
part of the thigh. Thus the uterus is retain d 

in its place by theſe four ligaments. 19 
The uſe of the uterus is to receive the Uſe of the 
ſemen of the man, in order to tranſmit it to s. 
the ovary, and retain the infant, till it has ac- 
quired that perfection which is neceſſary to its 
birth. | 

The ovaries, or teſticles of women, are The ora- 
two round whitiſh bodies, attach'd on each 
fide to the bottom of the uterus. They in- 
clude ſmall and very clear veſicles, which are 
looked upon as the ova, or eggs of women. 
They are united on the broad ligaments of 
the uterus, which keep them in their natural 
ſituation. | | | 
The falopian tubes, or trumpets of the The falo- 
uterus, are two canals ſo named by Falopius, *** 1 
becauſe they have ſome reſemblance to trum- 2 
pets; that is, they have one extremity nar- _ 
row, and the other large. They enter the 
uterus at the ſides of its bottom. It is the 
narrowelt part of them which enters the ſub- 
ſtance of this organ ; and the aperture it forms 
in the uterus is ſo narrow, that a hog's briſtle 
can hardly be introduced into it. | 
Ihe tube, being thus inſerted in the ute- 
rus, is maintained in its place thro' its whole 
length, 
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length, which 1 is about ſix or ſeven fin 
readths.' It is thus fixed by the broad th. 
es of the uterus, to which it adheres. 
The largeſt extremity of the tube or trum. 
pet contracts or ſhrivels itſelf up, in order to 
form an aperture of about three or four 
inches in diameter. It afterwards enlarges 
itſelf, in order to terminate by a kind of 
| fringe.” This fringed or merle extremi- 
ty is near to the ovarium. _ 
Their - The falopian tubes are membranous, lan- 
tion dular, ſoft, and ſpongious bodies. 
Their uſe. Their uſe is to convey the moſt volatile 
and ſpirituous part of the ſemen to the 
* 
How con- At the moment the moſt nt part of 
ren. the ſemen is in the tube, it produces in 
part an agreeable irritation, which occaſions 
its contraction. At this time two cauſes: con- 
cur to fecundate the egg, or render it fruit. 
ful: Firſt, all the glands of the ſubſtance of 
the tube being compreſſed, the liquor they 
contain is diſcharged, and mixed with the 
ſpirituous ſemen of the man, which effec- 
ay renders that ſpirituous matter prolific, 
Secondly, the fringe.at the extremity of the 
tube, by contracting itſelf, cloſely embraces 
the ovary ; ſo that the ſpirituous ſemen, not 
being able to eſcape, fecundates the egg which 
is at the aperture of the tube. There lia 
pens in this egg a certain motion, which 4 


* it. The ſmall pellicle which retained 
it 
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Of the fluids, FEM. "YE 


"HE. fluids which enter the compoſi What we. 
tion of the human body, are what We ftand by 


168 10. 


20 I VL 


with which the animal js nguriſhed. | 8 
. The. humours are divided ee: alimentary b Diviſon 


and excrementitious. rg) — 
. The alimentary humours are thoſe deſtin'd Alimen- 


F to repair the cantinual loſs of ſubſtance Which tary ba- 
the body ſuſtains, and which reduces the ani- haf. 
t mal to a ee of ſupplying it ATE 

here are three kinds of the, namely, 

5 | yie,, the blood, and the nutritive juice; 

1 to hi eee n. of nurſes. 


The 


+ 
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call the humours. : „ 31 the fluids, | 
.'The;humours are liqui id ſubſtances, pto>? What the- 
duced, by che folid as — as fluid alimenty dane 


w_ e aa of blood, deb into fb Hh 
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Excre- ik excrementitious juices are Liqui 
— from the maſs of Mes as incaph 
what. the 5 
k . e xnefici | 
. 7) Ay 5 int of 
Beneficial | The benefickl! e humours 
excre- ape thoſe which, having been W 2 | 
ſome 
Theſe are called. recretnents, and are 
- faliva, the ſtomachie juice, the humour 
ſeparated from the ins of the inteſtines, 
the bile, the pancratic juice, the humour ſe- 
parated from the renes ſudcinturiati, the 
ferolty in which the heart floats, that found 
in the ventricles of the brain, that included 
in the eyes, the ſemen, and the waters 
tained in the membranes of che feetus ik 
| it is in the uterus, 

Uſeleſn I he uſeleſs excrenientitious SEAL I? 10 Ir 
excremen- thoſe which, being ſeparated from the mak 
mours. Of blood, do-not again return into it, 

by accident z in which caſe they produce dil; | 


orders. 


Theſe humours are the matter of 0 
tranſpiration, the ſweat, the ſpits, tears, the 
ſnot, the gum diſcharged from the eyes, the 
cerumen of the ears, the humour ſeparated from 
the ſkin of the pudenda both in men and 
women, the menſtrual and hoemorrhgidal 
blood, and the humours cha froka th 
yore alter lady: a; FR» 

All theſe excrementitioys 8 L 4 


ther beneficial or uſeleſs, g produced by the 
blood 
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blood from which they are ſeparated. '\ We 
ſhould enter into too long details, if we © 
ſhould attempt to explain how all theſe ſepa- 
rations are made. I ſhall always be willing 
to ſatisfy thoſe whole curioſity prompts them 
to a farther knowledge of theſe particulars, if 
this Eflay can merit their approbation: But 


it is, at preſent, ſufficient to give an idea ef 
the alimentary humours, by explications the 


moſt conciſe I can poſſibly give. e 
— | — 


CHAP. XVIII. 2 
Of chylification and ſunguiſicatiun. 
LL the parts of the body are nouriſhed All the 
and ſupported by the blood, without the body 
which they would be extenuated and de- nouriſhed. 
firoy'd by the continual waſteg and loſſes of by od. 
their ſubſtance. The blood, for this very 
reaſon, has occaſion for new recruits and ſup- 
plies, in proportion to the diſſipation of its 
The action by which the blood is gene- 
rated is called fanguification, which is the 
effect of a mixture of the chyle with the 
blood. It is therefore expedient to examine 
what the chyle is, and how it is generated. 
The chyle is a milky or lacteal liquor, ge- Of the 
nerated by the digeſtion of the alimenits. le. 
The action by which the chyle is produced 
is called chylification, which is performed in 
the following manner: | 
| The 
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How e The aliments receive their. :firſt-. pr 
— tio! in the mouth by means df m 1 
| vrhich converts them into a kind of groſs ur 
coarſe pulp or paſte. This paſfr or-pulp'is: 
| d into n * means: of the: 
canal called the ceſophagus:' 01 welt aller 
Ehe aliments being convey'd into the Res: 
mach, there receive a; ſecond by. 
their admixture with a liquor, which i 18 ſept 
Firſt di. rated from its glands. This fecond | 
geſtion. tion is what we call the firſt digeſtion, br 
- which all the aliments, capable of being di- 
geſted, are reduced into a very liquid kind of 
paſte; which aſſumes a greyiſh colour. This 
paſte paſſes into the inteſtines thto the ori- 
fice we have before deſcribed under the name 
of pylorus, or that orifice of the dem 
which communicates with the inteſtines. 
becond di- The bile convey'd from the liver; ande 
gefiion pancreatic juice from the pancreas: into the 
ä mixing with this paſte us ſoon o_ 
it is diſcharged from the ſtomach, produce 
another change in it, by reſining 3 elabb· 
rating it, in proportion as it thro' the 
inteſtinal canal. This is 'what we call the 
ſecond digeſtion. This paſte, being thus ge- 
fined; is changed into a hin l liquor re. 
ſernbling milk, and enters the orifices df the 
- Iafteal veins, whilſt the groſſer parts are ou 
ried off by ſtool; and theſe laſt art what we 
call feces, or excrements, 
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The chyle, aſter paſſing frorm the inteſties 
into the lacteal veins, is conveyrd into he 
glands which enter the of the 
meſentery. Was alſo refined in paſſing tho 
theſe ce it is red) 
veſſels Gmilar to — — daak 
vey d into glands of the fameinature:' It paſſes 
thus frequently from gland to in 
which it is purified more and more. It is 
afterwards depofited in thatrreceptacie which: 


receives ita name from Pecquet, t. 
ecepta· 


The receptacle of Pecquet ig Recep 
if Karg pecquet. 


no more than à meimbrano 
to receive the whole of the 
It is ſituated in the abdomen n the left fide: 
of the ſpine, qppoſite to the Ridney :- 
It aſcends in the draft by palling urs: 
th 20T £11197; freer th org ﬀ 211 "FF 
a it⸗quits the abdomenæ it aſſutnes the Thoracic” 
E a round canal, as large as a 7 
which ſtate it is call'd — 
which diſcharges its contents into the left; 
ſubelavian vein, ſituated in the n part 
of the breaſi i ology 1 gab 
Ats uſe is, dre 00 conbey tlie 
into the blood, with which it mixes, tn1or9) 
der to circulate with it; and this mixture oi 
the chyle with the blood is called: ſangniſia 
cation; ſo that we muſt neut inquire howthel 
blood cireulates in all this parts af the bodyi ir 
em 10 e Tee 
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tits uſe. - 
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w the bhod. and. its ; cireulation, . * 


| What the A E blood is a red viſcid humour, of a 
blood . I. ſomewhat urincus ſmell; 'and of a more 
ſolid conſiſtenes than the chyle, by vrhich it 

is produced. This humour ſerves as the ori- 

gin of all the others, the whole of which 

are ſecreted from the blood. e et. 

The blood is compoſed of globules, which 
continually float and flide over each other; 

and alſo make the rays of light whirle, as 1g 
evident from the red — obſervable in its 

Compoſi- whole maſs. Beſides theſe red globules there 
tion of enters another aud, of a white colour, into 


the blood the "maſs of blobd. This whitiſh part is 
| compoſed of two ſubſtances; the one called 
the and the other the lymph of the 


blood. Theſe three kinds of fluids are eafi- 
ly diſtinguiſhed, ho they are but little ad. 
5 verted to. Ne, ene 112 
Three It will be eaſy for every” one — 
— them, by viewing the blood in ES 
— 


ſabſtances 
enter the WO or three hours after it Has 


2 from a patient's arm. We there 
bloog, red ſubſtance in the middle of the 


er 
and this is the globular part. This red ſub- 


Rance is ſurrounded by another ſubſtance, 


which is of à greyiſh” colour, thick, ſolid; 
and tranſparent like a jelly. This is the 
Iymph, which is caſily inſpiſſated i in the ait, 


and i 


* 
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and frequently in the body. The third ſub- 
: ſtance is a water which covers che two others, I 
and is more or leſs copious in the vellel. "This 
is the ſerum of the blood. | 
The blood has three 0 of ncalongs 
The firſt is that of fluidity, which, it has int 
common with all the —.—— The ſe- 
cond is a progreſſive or cir motion, b 
which it 8 — propell'd — 5 
heart to all the parts of the body, and re- 
turned from theſe parts to the heart. The 
third is the motion of fermentation, or ex- 
panſion, by which its eonſtituent parts al- 
ways endeavour to recede from the center of 
their gyrations to the circumference. This 
motion reſembles that of fermenting liquors. | 
The Heart is that large hollow muſcle whit the 
which is the principal organ of the circulation bear is 
of — — cauſcof life. 
It is ſituated in the middle of the! breaſt, in- 
clining a little to the left fide. It. is ſix inches 
long, four her N or nee 
cireumference. 
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The eavity of the bent is divided Ant en Its cavi · 
parts by a very ſtrong paftition. Fach aft 

theſe parts is —— one of which 
e mat . en. on (as: 5 5 


W e 


This ey runs beck bete wh below the bea o 
Du A | 
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and of heart, in order to furniſh; veſſels, to al 
the par® parts of the body. Theſe. veſſels are diy 
| ſpe to and ſubdivided, in inſini tum, or Ks 
the blood, The blood, - which could. not be .ſubſeryient 
to: the nutrition of the 1 5 1 other JH 
poſes for which, it, no e 
reſorbed by yeins as fine 
1 ö 


CD and 

proportion as dim 

— number; ſo that are ol rec in 

ne ſingle vein called 

—— depoſites into the r richt ventricle 

of the heart all che blood whüch it returns 

from the parts: br glee td 3 
Propell d from the ſaid ven <= FAG 

thro' a large ramification call 01 | 

ham Thi ſame 4 is re | 

the left ventrich, in onder to.be thence con- | 

veyed; into all the parts of the body, as: 

— before obſerved. Thi, motion geyer 

ceaſes but with life, w ben e. the 
circulation of the blood. Ws mint fn hö 

———— — 4 29" {2.37 Sas Les ma 
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J the nutritive juice. 


What the HE = juice is an humour which 
nutritive partakes of the nature of the lymph, 
Juice is. put is more thick, and of a whitiſh colour. 
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diſcovery of the receptacle of che 
of the canal which conveys it into tlie blood, 
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I's wehen e an the parts, and effimilted = 
to them, in order to fepait their continual I is aff 
loffes. It is convey'd to the parts by the bx milted w 
tremities of the hatic ' arteries, which tance of 
ſhews that it is a part of 'the lymph, or thut be pars. 


the lymph is its proper vehiele. This nutris h. is con- 
tive faics is continually deſtroy'd by the frie- g;mpated, 
tion of the parts, by 8 We by Heads and re. 
piration ; for which reaſon it requires to be che he Moog: 
renew d by the blood, which is itſelf AY 

by the EF li ke: 1 a 
——— — a 2 : dee 


M0 J 


n. 


. wilt ET 7g Bs 
PHE milk is an alimentary ud, de. Win: th 
ſtined by the author G nature to non. 
Finn in drupeds. The antients be- 
lieved that the milk was formed: y the blood, 


and ſeparated from it in the breaſts ; but the 
chyle; and 


has ſufficiently evinced, that it proceeds im- Whence 
mediately from the chyle, of which it is the the chyle 
proper matter; for which reaſon it is look d 5,9 oY 
upon as an > alimentary humour, 
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Of the Y the ſpirits h cians vnderfland an 
their Be Bi. 2 ubſtance; very fluid, 


finition, abtile, = elaſtic, and active, ſeparated 

Their from he blood, in the ſubſtance of the'brain, 

Origin. cerebellum, and ſpinal marrow, propell'd in- 
to the fibres of the nerves, And diſtributed to 

all the parts of the body, to be ſubſervient to 
their motions and functions. 

Their uſe. The ſpirits are, therefore, the firſt ſprings 
of the motion and funRioris of the body, 
and the neryes are the organs which PF 
theſe fluids into the different parts 
There is ſome reaſon to funk. that he 
ee flowing from the brain are deſtin d for 

e yoluntary motions, and all the animal 
functiops which depend on the fon! and body; 
and that the ſpirits ſeparated" in the cetebel- 
lum, and . marrow, are employ d in the 
natural and involuntary motions, and in the 
futitions in which the foul” Is Not 1mme- 
diately' concern d. - 
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mu, js meant by a rapture or r bernia. 


HILE the parts of the damen 
remain in that order which I have 
deſcribed, there ariſe from it (every other cir- 
cumſtance being equal) the effects of regular 
digeſtions, and of a perfect ſanguification, 

vrhich conſtitute good Penh; But if any of 
theſe parts ſuffer the leaſt alteration, whether 
with reſpe& to their diſplacement, or the 
obſtructions which'often happen in their ſub+ 
ſtances, their functions muſt. neceſſarily be 
changed, and conſequently produce depraved 
effects; and this is what conſtitutes e 
bad health. 
Ruptures or hernias may be placed i in this Hemi 
firſt rank of theſe 1 and ob- — — 
ſtructions: They are almq always the effects mon ef- | 
H 4 of 
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diſplact- . of them, ſince, according to the beſt defini- 
the pale benz we underfiarid no me by an hernia! 
of the ab · than a tumor of the ſurface of 
_ the abdomen, formed by the coming out of 
of her- ſome of its contained parts, or-by the accu- 
nias mulation of ſome humour. | 
We therefors we that tlie word hernia is 
a general term, under which e comprehend 
all ſorts of diſplacements, wit prolap ſi 
the parts, and ſome kinds « Collections of 
our xn in the für ce le 
abdomen. 
e Tho the of the wall TREATY — 
got Be, pretty — lars yet uſe has Ra it the pre- 
nia ob- ference to that * rup ture, r Link I it 
* of in the alk chapter, 


'of ir cauſes. pe e 1 
e uſe of the wor 
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0 the diufon of brian dgin! 
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of her- | ANIS eg che g general 
— definition I have gien, ate divided 
Fog Falſe, into _— and ſpurious. 
True _ Genuine or true hernias, are thoſe formed 
kervias, e 2 of the 8 © contained, in 
” 9 : Ih» : £1442 25 
abdomen. ien Di 116) 
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Spurious gr ar falſe hernias, are thoſe formed Falls ber 
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07 * differences of true Berni. N 10 


T. N 

awn, from 0 

ſe. Nane they poſſeſs. en | 
They differ from each other on ce of Biege. | 

the parts pralapled, ſince ſome conſiſt of the IF ch 

inteſtine, others of the epiploon, and others reſpect to 

of the epiploon and inteſtine. Some others agg 


7 — 


9 


9 ba ber ae rarely, ſuch as thb 
rm'd by the the ſpleen, the oyaria, 
= the. uterus;-thro”—the” ſeparation of the 
muſcles of the abdomen, or under the aper- 
ture at the folding of the upper end of the 
thigh. But I ſhall only here ſpeak of ſuc 
as are form'd by the inteſtine and ppl 


and of the ddlceits of the uterus and in 
num rectum. * I Amn 101 


4 


True hernias differ from: each other With Differen- 


reſpe& to the parts they poſſeſa, fire ſome <= oft de 
happen at the navel, and are for that fedſon warn 7 qd 
called umbilical * Others happen in ſpect to 


the groins, and are therefore called inguinal tnc Punt. 
hernias, Others happen at the bending of bes =o 


the 


: 
- 8 4 7 iT 
. * A 
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tte ſuperior part of the thigh, and are on 
that account ſtiled crural Exh And others 
are formed in different parts of the ſurface of 
the abdomen, and are from that circumſtance 
denominated ventral hernias. 
There are alſo hernias which appe ar b 
other parts, and which, for this reaſon, ate 
different from the other ſpecies, ſuch as 1 4 
which are in the back, in the region of the 
kidneys, and in the vagina. Others are 
formed thro' the holes at the bottom of the 
bones of the pelvis. But I ſhall not conſider 
all theſe differences, ſince, inſtead of inſtruc. 
thoſe for whom I write, they would a. 
ther hinder them from acquiring true notions 
' of ,cprpmgn.hernins which is the only end 
propoſe for the good of che public. 


„Aer er hernias of the uterus and 


large inteſtine among the number of true 
hernias, tho authors do not follow this me- 
thod, becauſe, properly ſpeaking, theſe parts 
are not contained in the abdomen, being be- 
yond the peritoneum; but I have com pre- 

| bends them in en in een 


nnn *.4 . 
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LAG CHAP. IV. 
= "of the general cauſes of berni 4, 


N medicine we call the cauſe of a diſorder Divifon 
a preternatural - affection” or diſpoſition, of of 
which produces a diſeaſe, or which concurs hernias. 
to make it appear. I divide the cauſes of 
hernias into remote or 3 into proxi- 


EU into determining 


The remote cauſes are ſuch as e 
from the natural conſtitutions of patients, or 

from the diſpoſition which they rute wy 
their method of living. 

It is certain, tho' the thing is hard to be Reger 


. for, that children very frequently — 


poſſeſs the bod or bad mentet and > 
qualities of their progenitors : ** 


leſs certain, that robuſt parents 

ſtrong and vigorous children; whereas ſueli 
as are weak and delicate, have children who 
reſemble them in the delicacy and weakneſs 
of their conſtitution; that arthritic parents 
beget arthritic children; phthiſical parents, 
phthiſical children; and parents afflicted with 
ruptures, children for the moſt part ſubject 
to the ſame diſorders; ſo that the moſt re- 
mote cahſes of hernias may be ſought for in 
the diſpoſition communicated to the embryo, 
at the very moment of its conception. 


The 
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Remote The diſpoſition acquired by the method 
— of living is much more common. In order 
the man · to be 92 this, it is fafficient to re- 
brine flect on what has been ſaid in the anatotital 
| account of tho parts which coneur to the fit. 
mation of hernias.” The epiploon, the in- 
teſtines, and the other parts, are maintained 
in their ſituation by ſimple mernbranes, 
which, as I have obſerved in their definition, 
are ſuſceptible of a ſurprizing extenſion. The 
peritoneum itſelf, which covers all the p 
may be extended to double or age its — 
tural dimenſions. Thus all things 
too greatly mollifying or relaxing S theſs e 
become e 80 remote, ads Her. 
nias. Too moiſt an air, marſhy places, too 
relaxing aliments, ſuch as the 2 ſerous milk 
of a ſickly nurſe, vil; butter toe great a quan- 
_ water, ſmall- beer, weak ſyder, and 
ſimilar liquors, are evident cauſes 
ruptures; for a moiſt air, &c. — 
parts to a relaxation. Butter and oi wee 
natures, render the membranous parts 
— and ought therefore to be Ebel 
n as remote cauſes. Others furniſh' the 
b with a redundance of ſerofities, whith 
conſtitute the proximate or conjoint cauſes uf 
hernias. Theſe redundant ſeroſities, by moĩ- 
Corjoint ſtening the parts, make their adherences fal 
eee into a —— and facilitate their @origa- 
tion; while thoſe which ebver them yield, 
and are extended and enlarged to ſuch a de- 
bt ; gree, oF 
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gree, that, by the reiterated efforts which 
conſtitute the immediate or determining 
cauſes, the parts inſinuate themſelves, by little 
and little, an trig — natural aper- 
tures mentioned in the anatomical expoſition 
of the parts. Sometimes alſo. they enter theſe 
apertures ſuddenly, withaut the previous ap- 
pearance of any diſpoſition to ſuch a diſ- 
order. D 419013 ni er ide VI. (1-1 48} + Gute 
„The immediate cauſes are, therefore; all The tue 
things capable of determining the parts alrea - cri. 
dy . fall thro! theſe s apertures Thus mediate 
in ſucking, children, their cries determine the cauſes. 
inteſtines, or the epiploon, or both — 
in a larger quantity, and with a 
fort, towards che kinglete in order to _ 
aS cn 001 add io lt nat ns! 
For the ſame reaſon, abe Gato.omſes pro- 
duce a ſimilar effect in a more advanced ſtate 
of infancy; and in children ſomewhat fab 
ther advanced, leaping, efforts of all- kinds: 
and fits of anger, an determining ne 
ruptures. Honda nt han RIDA! 
In that ſtate commonly called youth; im- 
moderate exerciſe ſuch as , fencing, riding. 
dances, and other, ſimilar diverfions;\ 
hich, young people daily carry to exbeſg, 
reguire efforts which contract all the muſcles. 
of the;abdomen, and diaphragm, and thoſe 
"Force. the: inteſtines; and epiploon; 
which they Fame on all des, to ſlip 
thro ſome of the natural apertures of the 
abdo- 
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abdomen, or thro ſome otherapertures formed 
there, contrary to the order of nature... 
In a ſtate of manhood, three things prin- 
concur to the production of hernias, . 
5 — pation, immoderate . 
In women, |geſtations are very proximate. 
cauſes of theſe diſorders, by means of the 
great extenſion of the peritoneum and muſ- 
cles, whoſe apertures are forced far beyond 
their natural ſize. The efforts of | women. 
in labour are the moſt ordinary, immediate, 
or determining cauſes of rupture. 
The ligaments which, in a natural ſtate, 
retain the uterus in its place, 5 extended or 
elongated, in proportion as that organ riſes 
from the pelvis, to place itſelf in 5 J 
men, which is a proximate cauſe of the 
deſcent and relaxation of its ligaments, - But 
the little care of ſome women after delivery, 
becomes the immediate and moſt determin- 
ing cauſe of this diſorder. |. * 
In old perſons, all whoſe parts are natu- | 
rally weak, violent and reiterated coughing, 
and,” often, the difficult diſcharges. of urine, | 
to which ſuch. perſons are ſubject, neceſſarily , 
determine to ruptures; for which reaſon peo- 
ple at this period of life are fo Fs” 0 
8 Ricted by chem. * ey 
How ber- In all theſe, and a great many 0 , 
formed. which I ſhall relate, in treating of each þ 0 | 
| cies of hernia in particular, all the contain» | 
o ing 
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ing parts of the abdomen, act at once with! 
efforts on the epiploon and inteſtines. The 
ſtrong” and reiterated Freier of the muſcles, 


and of the dia paſs particulary to 
the center, ſo that the parts are oonveyed im 


21 
* 
2 


a greater quantity to the eircuimſtrence; auck 


as the natural 4 
the peritoneum, which lines them internally; - 
and as the peritoneurn itſelf is alreddy relaxed, 
ot very much diſpoſed to relaxation; 9 
pd In ding leſs reſiſtance in theſe place 
infitiuate 2 in one; tue, and ones 
times almoſt the Whole, of theſe apertures at 
once. In n as the parts make efforts 
to deſcend, they puſh before them the peri- 
toncum, Which always ſerves as an imme 
diate e them. This part of the 
peritoneum dongated, is called the her- 
110 ſack. The more ſtrong” and the oſt- 
ener reiterated tlie efforts are, the more the 
parts are lengthened internally and form her® 
nias more or leſs long and large, becauſe the 
apertures which give a paſſage to them, yield 
inſenſibly, and by little and nttle, to their 
impulſes, which renders them much larger 
than in a natural ſtate. This enlargement is 


are only ſhut up by 


called a dilatation!” The greater the dilata- 


tion of the have, the ringlets, and other 
parts, is, the more conſiderable the hernia 
mut of Gurſe be. Hernias of all kinds are 
formed in this anner; that is, by the ſimple 
00 of the containing parts, and by the 
relaxation 
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|  relaxationandelopgation of the contained parts 


This is the reaſon why, a8 T:obſerved at 

— firſt, the term rupture is by no means proper 

for theſe diſorders, ſince they;only happen by 
Heroias relaxation, and not by ruption; or if this laſt 
wehe b. caſe happens ſometimes, the proportion is, at 
[axation tients, who gave the name rupture to 5 
nagined that all theſe diſorders were fortne 

e dilaceration of the peritoneum: BY 


tho in theſe diſorders the peritoneum ſhoule 
be dilacerated, yet ſtill the word rupture 
Frould be improperly. uſed, and the word 
deſcent better applied, becauſe it is the action 


y which theſe parts deſcend, which charac- 


terizes theſe diſorders, and nth breaking 

A the peritoneum ; for there might be a 

rupture in this part, without a deſcent” of 
thoſe contained in the abdomen thro' the 
aperture, which would be produced by fuch 
Adilaceration. , SD OOPS: 
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aperture, 
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0 the figns' of true hernias in general. 


anne Nn. A $628 94-1 + = FD 
ben b. FO HE figns of diſeaſes are ſenfible marks, 

„. which make them known and diſtin- 
—  "guiſh'd from each other. 
Divikon , Signs are diyided into thoſe of thb dlag 
dic, and thoſe of the prognoſtic kind. 
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Which dilappears when he pre 
hand, or lies on his back. This protuberance : 
-Appears to him to augment daily. 
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e e al . 
fary to confider theſe diſorders, before their 
. during their progreſs, and in the 
te or = 
When a hernia is about to be formed, 
the patient feels a pain like that perceived 


upon having any part pretty violently ęxco- 
Tiated. This is the effect of the elongation 


and ſtretching of the aponenrotic filaments, 

which unite the pillars of the ringlet. The 

other natural apertures of the abdomen; haye 
alſo ſimilar apertures, which ſuffer the ſame 


elongation and extenſion in the hernias which 


happen in theſe 


parts. 
In the progreſs of * diſorder, that is, 


when it manifeſts itſelf and augments, the 


patient, putting his hand to the part where he 


feels the pain, perceives a ſmall N e 
s it with his 


In its ſtate or height, the protuberance may 
be greater or ſmaller, from the bulk of a pi- 


geon's egg to that of a man's head, and even 
I more, 


re Pugs 


of — 
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more, if 8515 e a In ban 
er 


felt in part thro' whic 


ſcended, Ark Has its ſeat in the n Woes 


This pain is a 1 of colic, Which is per 
Saki very gently below and about 4 


fides, this protu has, or has at is be 


caſe the rent, - ERIE Alas hp ul 


ginning had, the liberty of re-entering. - 


The diagnoſtic figns common. to, all 


nias, alſo - diſcover of what parts yy are 


formed; whether, for inſtance. of the epi- 


ploon, or of the inteſtine, or of both toge- 
ther 


"Thoſe" hernias 8 by the epiploon 
make a kind of clammy reſiſtance ; ſuch as 


that we perceive in feeling a piece of double 


tripe, or the ſtomach of an ox when boil d. 
Thoſe hernias formed by the inteſtine are 


known to the touch by their flexibility, their 


ſpring, and the noiſe they make when we 


handle them, which is cauſed by the mo- 


tion of the wind and fluid matter they con- 
tain. This noiſe is called rumbling. 


teltines theſe figns are mixed; that is t 


Progroſiic 
ſigus of 


hernias. 


In hernias formed of the epiploon = 


they meet together, as in the other caſ 
they appear ſeparate and diſtint. 
With reſpect to the prognoſtic of 
hernias in general, it may juſtly be ſaid, that 
theſe are very terrible diſorders when . Are 


veglected, and accompanied with fymptorns'; 


but thoſe without ſymptoms are leaſt danger- 


OUS. 
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ry , 


das. Thoſe fornrd of the inteſtine are more 
dangerous than thoſe formed of the. « epiploon, 
Thoſe which happen i in children, are far more 
eafily cured than thoſe which happen in 
adults. Thoſe of the nayel and abdomen 
are more difficulty cured; than thoſe of the 
groins ; and thoſe which happen in the flex- 
ure of the upper end of the thigh, art very 
difficultly « cured. 

Hernias of the uterus are duch more 
troubleſome than dangerous. And laſtly, that 
of the large inteſtine, commonly called a des 
ſcent of the fundament, is the leaſt 
ous, but the moſt troubleſome and "difficult 
to be cured: 

All of them are fo much the more diffi« 
cultly cured as Hy are of longer WITS cook \ 
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Of the mproms of hernias in barrel. 


1 ſymptom we mean eyery thing What a 
Pal e which ſupervenes in a ing ly - _—_ 
order; ſuch as a delirium in a fever, and ſo 
of others. T Fed 
3. Gmpteme of hernias art affectlons Symptoms 
which ſupervene in hernias, and from which f Hern“ 


they derive their troubleſome conſequences. chronical 
Theſe affections are a chr onical or or acute. 


acute. ITS [21 
I2 The 


1 . 


Chronical 


—4 


Acute 


fymp- 


roms, 


| Of adhe- 


5 happen, 


which conſtitute different {| of a ſubor- 
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chronical ſymptoms are ſuch 25 may 
e upon as habitual, and to which the 
extent e becauſe eee ut 
ightly and momentaneouſly to; inzure the 
functions; ſuch, as the irritations 
ſuffered. be the ſtomach. and inteſtines, . bad 
and N colics, which 


in changes of 
weather, &c. 
The acute ſymptoms are n two, 


dinate kind, which each other, and 
become more and more violent and dan- 


erke fm ptoms are adherences and ftran- | 


„ i 4 


" Adherences are unions which join the pro. 
lapſed parts of the abdomen with the exter- 
pal parts, and which by that means hinder 


them from re: entering their natural place. 


This ſym ptom, much more neceſſary to be 


known ee ve, y the public, is the 
ſubject of is work. It 
is here fuffelent to Ne” for the fake of 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs . it is to guard againft 


this ſymptom, that it only proceeds from the 


dleſome impreffions'of external agents. T 
Fla uce in them irritations, excoriatioris, 


badneſs, or total want of truſſes. The parts 
being, in theſe caſes, habituated to Conant 
without the abdomen, ſuſtain all the tr 


flammations; whence ariſes the union Y 
the. 


9 
out containing en mg Rec 
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the within with thoſe without the, ab- | 


domen, to which they — o a, 
Bad truſſes, which continually 


moſt capable of ng is terrible 

Free Be ths dts, bad as it is, is 
fo dangt s as the ſtrangulation of 

is of the laſt importance 


to the public, both that they may know how 


E and remedy it ep it 


end of this work is to make 
ic ſo well — — with this yay 


W that every one may be able to 

it, and afford relief th to Bm Jag 
others when it it happens. But, as T have obe 
ſerved in my Pretace, the only method 'of 


—— when it happens 4 is 


aalen the proper remedies 
unt les of the ſymptoms; fit 
"ihe 1 loy'd in ufin 


the proper remedies, it is hardly poffible for 
the moſt ſkilful ſurgeon to cure the patient. 
But let us proceed to APE TENT . 2 
n 5 


AS +. + $2 1:43 2 3: 3 2 1 21a OAT. 
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rangulation is a very ſignifcant term, by What a 
which we eaſily comprehend that * = _ 


7 tion 


inteſtine is cloſely contracted. or ſhut up. 


118 


% 
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nor e renn Hanh 

The e may alſo ſuffer At rgngyula- 
tion; but the conſequences. of it are not ſo 
troubleſome as thoſe of the ſtrangulation of 


the ie ae for which Eaſon: I Shall not 


e here are 


tions of 


| —_ — nme 
ren ſoecige of ſtrangala- 
inteſtine ; for ſome. happen in- 
ternally, and others externally y. Both of theſe 
have ſeveral ſubdiviſions, à detail of which 
would  Jead us too far from our purpoſe. In 
the firſt. 1 of the ſecond part of this 


Work, the reader will ſee how far the 


ſtrangulatian formed by the —— 
alone may be ne 155 0 moſt 
fr requent ſpecies is the ſtrangulation made by 
the apertures, which give paſſago to the parts 

hich. form hernias; ſuch as the opening of 


| the navel, the ringlets, the. apertures found at 
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the flexure of every thigh; Which I. have 


called cryral arches, and thoſe which are! ex- 
traordinarily formed by the ſeparation of the 
linea alba, or white line, and by that of the 


fibres of the abdominal muſeles. A know 


ledge of theſe ftrangulations will be ſufficient 
preſerve the patient, incommoded with 
Fa ns from all me: Shen ane of mo 


as LS; z* * 
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The mafiner which ws alc We 
ing a ftranglilatisn, is the ſume in all 51 
ſtances. The differences only ariſe from the 
parts which concur to form them, arenen he 
plaining how an 
Seren forte.” a har man re 505 6 1 
If the parts which have infinuated"tHegh- 1. 23 
ſelves into the natural ure 105g oa 
of the abdomen, exactly fill all the ſy formed. 
and if; by a new effort, ſome. other portio 
of the inteſtine, or of the epi iploon, iploon; are = 
into the ſame aperture, un ir often” happen 
fach parts are Leonel conſtricted in dete 
apertures. If a is not forth- 
with uſed,” the veſſels of theſe parts are-Coni- 
preſsd; the blood can no longer "circulate 
freely in them, they are inflated; and, by this 
inflationg the bülk of the parts, and 
conſequently” the degree of the ohᷣſtructiqn. 
When this obſtruction is at its perfeck Mate 
. it is called tramgulation, becallſe 
the parts are really ſtrangulatd.. 
The preffing neceſſity of remed ying this 
ptom ariſes from tlie effects Sets ve 
{don ſucceed it. Theſe effects, which 1 
conſecutive ſymptoms, or actideitts, 7 5 
by little and little, and ſtill continde ati 
mentingtill the mimte day,” and ſometime: 


longer. But it alſo ſometimes happens, fee 
they continue only thirty-fix or twenty-four 
"A When they laſt only ſo ſhort a time, they 


14 are 
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much more Pants and. ſucceed each 
000 more i In; I . have ſeen a great 
wha have died in 
n e — oh or fifteen hours; and I have 
even ogra cut off 25 — ... þ 
The con- 3 eſe ymptoms are to | 
bon Heir beginning, in their augmention, A den 
4 kr fte and in their decline. 4 1 200 


gulation. * In the beginning the patient inftamtancouly 


129 


| feels an tenſe pain in. the 
men 8 MH angulazed, * 
, In the a 1 this eads by 


little and lt 


e 
8 ſuperior end of the thigh, the pains be- 
7 theſe places, and terminate about the 
| 15 and geen of ee. and ſur- 
| the. been — 
| 455 e ER theſe pains 
augment, they are called gr e The patient 
has br e . whi FR renee a 
copious glarous ſaliva. 
Vomitings ſucceed > —— the diſ- 
charge of ſaliva. The firſt ſubſtance the pa+ 
tient vomits is his food, if he has any in his 
2 and ſometime after he vomits — 
| The excrements are then diſcharged 
ü. mouth, and 2 can, paſs. by the 
anus, not eyen the wind, which regurgitates 
\Fom' the inteſtines to the ſtomach, and is 
with great pain diſcharged by the * | 
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ſo that t fit ſeems continilally ready; tio 
be: ſuffocated by it. Then the abdomen is 
inflated, and extended to the laft degree, and 
In the ſtate of the diſorder the ſymptpihs 
are more conſiderable, and ſucceed each oth other 
ſooner. An hiccup and convulfive * ms 

In the decline; the P concen- 
based and intermittent. tient 1 
without efforts; the wind is 1 irenend 

by the anus, the abdomen beco 
flat, and the extremities turn cold. Pe 
is and the eyes are fixed and ſtarin 
Then death approaching, the e ron 
ly into a mortification. The „the vo- 
mitings, and the hiccup ; the hernia 
becomes ſoft; the abdomen eps and the 
patient dies in a miſerable condition, without 
e 1 D him the Krallen 
a 


e * th 


of bernias of th navel in part gle 5 

TERNIAS of the navel are tumors, Differen- 
or elevations of this part, forthed by << of _ 

the deſcent of the inteſtine, of. the e Fl, che navel. 


e bod oe” 
2 4 woe i FHernias 
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HFHernias of the navel differ one from an- 
other; for ſome happen in the middle of 
this part; whereas others are formed in dif- 
ferent places of its circumference; as in its 
ſuperior, inferior, and lateral partvʒsĩs 
They alſo differ with Telpect to their butk; 
for — are ſmall, others of a. middle ue 
and others of ſo large a bulk as to include the 
greater part of fe! rde, and dere a | 
the int 1 

Cauſes. - The e cauſes. — x cate of ads 
_—y ariſe. from the ſtructure of the part, 
and from the diſorders which happen to it. 

The nouriſhment is communicated from the 
mother to the fœtus, by the veſſels which 

make up the navel- ſtring. Theſe veſſels are 
covered by the peritoneum. When the in- 

fant is brought into the world, this ſtring is 

tied with a thread about an inch from the 
navel, in order to prevent a diſcharge of the 

blood of the infant. What remains of the 

ſtring between the ſigature and the abdomen 

is dried up; and the peritoneum, which ca- 

vers it, is joined to it in all the gircumference 

of the part where it has been tied. Beſides, 

the peritoneum is very thin, both in this place 

and all round the circumference of the 

nave el..: . 2: 211 of 

| In geſtations and dr bd dhe eren nd 
the 8 and the ſkin, are extremely ex- 
tendod. The peritoneum, already more thin 

in this place Fo elſewhere, becomes more 


ſo 


— * 


75 
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ſo at the circumference of the navel; whewit 
is forcibly ſtretched.” It even ſometimes hap- 
pens, that it is divided at the part where it 
was united bythe ligature of the navel- ſtring. 
This is the reaſon why there is almoſt always 
a rupture accompanying thoſe hernias which 
happen in the middle of the pave}, and ſome- 
times alſo in thoſe, about: its circumference, 
when they are of a conſiderable bulx 

If the peritoneum is divided during geſta- 


tion ora dropſy, hernias are fuddenly Fork, 


but if it is not divided, it is extremely relaxed 
after geſtation or a dropſy. In ici upon 
the ſmalleſt effort of the patients in coughing 
and going to ſtool; the epiploon and inteſtines 
which correſpond to this part, are determined 
to deſcend ſo much the more eaſily, becauſe 
the peritoneum and muſcles,” in conſequence 
af their great relaxation, are not in à condi- 
tion to male any reſiſtance. 34 02. of ere 


7 The figns Which diſtinguiſn hernias of Diagnoſ- 
the _ „are . Have related ine ſigns. 


Shape b ente 


The rognofts Fry 10 Gen Bond the Prognofii 


character of the hernia, from its ſpecies, from s. 
its duration, from its rs! "and. from its 


ſymptoms. 1417 * , 
Hernias md by enpetre are incurable; 
and more dange en hike formed by di- 


latation. Thoſe of the inteſtine are more 


dangerous and dos mmodious than thoſs m__ | 
POPU N the 


4 


| The 


. 
* 


_—— 


ſymp- 
toms. 


Cure, 
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8 Such as are ſmall and recent 
tous than thoſe of à middle 
e 
e di v ; 

© conitini Li el yr kgs 

they are of the adherent kind, Which circum- 
ſtahce renders them generally mortal, when 
a . ee ſupervenes. This diſorder 18 
dangerous i in a children, but may be ny 


e ſymptoms of hernias of the navel, are 


are 


the fame in , with thoſe of other Her- 
nias. The . which is and 
habituat to them, is a kind of flight colick, 


leſs painful than troubleſome, flace the pati- 
ents are continually afflicted with it when 


they ſtand upright, : and it is is augen 8 


| — 
- *Hernias of the navel are | 
different cures. The —— 


and the fecond radical, whereas the third" con- 
fifts in remedying the fſympto ms. 

The palliative cure, is that by means of 
which we only ſtudy to prevent the ſymptortis 


by . the parts within the abdomen. 


Ie is obtain d by meañs of truſſes which ex. 
actly ſhut up the hole thro” which the' parts 
deſoend, and ehich hinder them from &6ming 
out, when they are reduc d into the abdomen, 
This cure is proper in hernias accor ; 
with/-obſtacles Which oppoſe the radical 
cure, as in thoſe formed by the rupture of the 
peri- 
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The great extenſion of cho pertoneuth ah | 


muſcles, -during ora dropfy is 
the moſt ordinary proximate cauſe of ventral 
hernias form'd by dilatation.” The determin- 


ing cauſes, are the violent efforts whieli the 
patient makes in coughing and going to ſtool. 
The blows receiv d in thoſe parts, become the 
the moſt immediate cauſes of hernias form d 

by a rupture of the peritoneum by dividin 
it, ſuch nid — inflicted by fire-arms and 
cutting inſtruments, becauſe when the perito- 
neum is divided it can never be united, and 
conſequently cannot oppoſe the ſmalleſt efforts 
which the internal parts make to Khan the 
fibres of the muſcle. 

It alſo ſometimes happens that the perito= 
neum is lacerated by blows of bruiſing in- 
ſtruments, without any wound in the ſkin. 
Caſes of this kind are indeed very rare, tho 
ſome inſtances of diem are to be found. 2 

The continual twi s which the liga⸗ 
ments of the ſtomach and inteſtines ſuffer in 
this ſpecies of hernia, er nay 
of — epiploon deſcends, put the patients 
out of a condition either to make laudable 
digeſtions, or to ſupport the weight of their 
abdomen. The wind which is accumulated 
in the hernia, ſubjects them to continual co- 
licks. They are incapable of any action, and 
it ĩs often 1 e for them th walk or Un 
dertake a journey in a coach; the joltings of 
which augment the pain of the abdomen. dem 
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this ſtate the patients are never better than 
when in bed, unleſs they have recourſe to 
well made truſſes, which render theſe Fin 
toms a little more ſu | 

We know; ventral hernias by their ſoſt- Di - 
neſs,; their elaſticity, and the facility "with e 8. 
which they deſcend and renter, eſpecially 
in their beginning. 

The ſigns which ape that cheſs hernias 
are formed by rupture, are to be drawn from 
the relation of the patient, when in 
with reſpect to the cauſes which might Have 
produced the diforders. 

It may be ſaid in general, that theſe en Prognoſtic 
of hernias are incurable, whether they are 8 
form d by dilatation, or by a rupture of the 
wth. Thoꝭ they are not fo much fiib- 
ject to ſtrangulation as hernias of the other 
parts, yet when this ſymptom happens, tis 
very difficult to return the oy — con- 
e. "mo operation are very dangerous, 

cœ it 18 * at a proper time, 
becauſe the 2 40 a fo 


violent as in other tions. Ri nee 
; The moſt advantageous cure of thoſe her- Cure. 
nas, is that of the kind, which 18 


obtain d by means of truſſes, which either ö 
hinder the deſcent of the parts, or ſuſtain 

them when the hernia does not enter the ab- 

domen, by-which means they ſecure the Pa- 

N firangalation-" Sauk 


Alt! 


CHAP. 


> Fo reg RY 
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HAP. — 3 
leni de bis. 


IERNIAS of the e c h pA 
the happen in the flexure of the groin, and 


by the aperture, call'd the ringlet of 
"i by obliquus externus. Thin Pee 
of hernia may be double; that is to ſay, there 
may be one on each fide, which 
very frequently; ſince, of twelve perſons la- 
bouring under inguinal hernias, there ate at 
leaſt two who have one on each fide. | 
mand” Tlernias of the groin differ, with reſpect to 
the places they poſſeſs : Some, remain in the 
flexure, of the groin, and theſe are called in- 
complete. Others deſcend. into the ſcrotum 
in men, and into the labia pudendi in wo- 
men, and theſe are called complete. Both 
may be formed of the inteſtine, or of 
ere or of both together. 
General *' 1 convince us, that theſe Her- 
on"  nias are form d by the dilatation of the peri- 
toneum alone, and oper by ripdarcs, unleſs 
they are produced by blows j ſuch as thoſe 
mentioned under ventral hernis. 
Particular The particular cauſes of theſe hernias in 
— men, as well as in women, ariſe from this, 
hernias. that the ringlets are ſituated in the loweſt part 
of the abdomen. In this 'Jow N 
continually receive the matter of the internal 


ration, which 1 is little and little accu- 
Fe _ mulated 
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mulated upon the divifion which 8 


abdomen fro 
matter, which.” like ke vn le ble 5 


e and yd 
g.caulcs begin to act. "A'S 
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tlie abdomen, and its ſurface round... 

mains in the flexute of the groin 17 a 1 5 
tain time, till by ſome new © . EM ts 
ate determined to deſcend farther. en tt 


I a complete hernia, Fenopy 1 5 
nl 


"cas into the ſcrotum, « or 705 Abi 
dendi. Je changes its figure, and, from SEP 
becomes more and more long, 1 in rf 
to che progreſs of its deſcent. MT: ; 
Pifferent This progreſs makes theſe. hernias. be dif- 
fizes of cgi} into thoſe of the ſmall, the middle- 
hernias. $229, and the large kind. Som 785 chem 


are fo ſmall, that they cannot be dif 5 0 
.of 


the eye, nor hardly felt by the a 
as thoſe, form d by a very I ral -quanti 
the 5 i Somme, of them are "I 


e 


. and ſome ſo 6 1 2 as, to 14255 0 155 
knees: Ws 


lrmediae. The itnnedfis * K * or 7 1 J her- 


Fl. pla 
—— - conſiſts if 1 40 contain "thole 
bernia. that” are fimp! ly | incom plete : fin | 


by means of a truſs, the path Fall 0 
1 4 ey had begun to tnak forte 
They afe inſenfibly elon 7285 ebend 2 
1 and in women To cke lb ia p 
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where they may be accumulated to ſuch 2 2 
degree that almoſt the whole inteſtines, the 
epſploon, and even ſometimes. the ſtomach 
ate found included; in theſe p 
In theſe diſorders and diſp xcements- of the _ 
parts the functions muſt neceſſarily be altered, calc in 
ſo that the ſtomach very im _ — 
the lighteſt aliments. Provided the patients 
eat but a little more than their ordinary, they 
have dangerous and mortal indigeſtions. | 
The inteſtines, whoſe diameters are changed, | 
with difficulty * the paſſage of the F 
faeces. The wind ſtops in them, and pro- | 
duces viblent cholic gs The meſenteric 
glands being obſtructed and inflated hinder 
the chyle from paſſing into the blood. The 
welghe of the ee parts produces in 
the ſtomach the li ts of the liver, the 
ſpleen and the meſentery, twitchings which 


e fatiguing and Fa the laſſi 
r S yomit, ind t 1 
weakneſs they produce. tr Ng nh 

"Theſe chronical ſymptoms are almoſt al Ro 
ways accom with adherences which join . 
all the patts contained in the hernia, to each 
othet, and to thoſe which contain them, 
am this is 4 very 3 obſtacle to the 
55 of the pa 

Setengulltten Tek rarely {upery nes in 
this caſe, but when it happens, it = 


mpanied with imminent danger. 
err. ke UEET,, s ' 7 N 
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Incom- 
plete her- 
nias moſt 


ſubject to 


— 


lation; becauſe 
but ſuch as are ts ups ſoon become ftran- 
gulated. ag. 
An ne herniw f he groin is ed 


Dia gno- 
ſtic Signs. 


dhe patient, whether: it returned eaſily in the 


yrogao- 
ſiic. 


by the incomplete hernia which always 
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: | Incomplete! hernias are rarely ſubject to 
theſe: rs. uk but they are more 
than the others, to ſtrangulation, becauſt 
the 3 has à great deal of more 
hernias. It is true that we 
can more caſily preſerve them from 
they are more eaſily contained, 


fly known, - by the eafineſs of its defeent 
and reduction, when it is not adherent. 
When it does not re- nter, we may know of 


for an hernia muſt neceſſarily fub- 
ſiſt ſome time before it can contract adhe- 
rences. 
A complete hernia in both ſexes, is alſo 
known by the fame. figns,; and by the other 
figns common to all = ſpecies o* hernias] 


have mentioned in chap V, but pattieularly 


precedes it. }. $04 een 
The judgment Fay are to ane of hernias 
in the groin is common in general to all 
ſpecies, but in particular, it may be 
an incomplete hernia is more exfily” cured 
than a complete one, other cireuma 
ſtance being eas en Ne . Kaff 
contained. 
A complete au onthe e more 
generally complicated with ſymptoms, ſuch 
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as adherences, diſorders of the teſticules and 
ſpermatia cord: in men, and ſometimes with 

are more difficult to be contained and conſe- 
quently worſe to be cured: It may alſo be 
ſaid that they are leſs dangerous in women, 
becauſe in them, they cannot be accompa- 
| nied with ſo many other diſorders as in men. 
| Ihe — of hernias in — groin, oymp- 
whether complete or incom are the 92s. 
ſame with thoſe mentioned in — VI and 
WI. ſo that I ſhall not ſpeal of them here. 
Hernias of the groin admit of three diſfe- Cure. 
J — namely the palliative, the radical, 
5 


and that Which — in remedying their 
52 . — I ſal Wal hereafter. 
1 22 $1114} 314 


tt. 


— 


J As 24 — — XI. * e 7 
— "Of 7 'the crural hernia, 5 „ be, 

, 77 \HE —_— 1 ne — 

3 it is formed by the aperture at the 
flexure of the thigh, which gives a paſſage 
to the crural veſſels. It happens much more 
commonly to women who have born children 
than to men and girls. I have always ob- 


it 

F ſerved, that among twenty women who had 

A - hernias in the inferiour part of the abdomen, 

F there were nineteen in whom they were cru- 


ral. This does not hold true in — in whom 
"this rie of hernia is as rare as in men, 
* K 3. UH. among 


—ů p - bas 
— 2 — 
= — — 
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among whom this diſorder hardly x 
one in an hundred. The reaſon of this diffe- 
rence conſiſts, in the diſplacement of the parts 
mentioned when treating of the 
cauſes. of i | hernias in chap. X. In an 


hetnia of the groin, the ſeroſities extravaſated in 


the foldings of the peritoneum, wol 


the abdomen, immediately on thoſe parts of the 
peritoneum which, correſponds: to the ringlet, 


relax them and facilitate the deſcent, of the 
parts through 


their apertures... The like 

quantity of ſeroſities, extravalated i in pregnant 
women, produces the ſame. effect ou the cru- 
ral arch, — the diſplacing which! in 


Te- 


tained theſe ſeroſities, — the — ce ring- 
lets, like ſo umn pn rece be 1 —— t 
comprehend how this happens, if we miles 


that the peritoneum forms a partition, w 


ſeparates the abdomen 7 the pelvis, and 


that the uterus is below this partition. Now 


ſexolities extravaſated on the 
faced. The ſeroſities are 


which correſpond to the apertures, which 


during geſtation, this partition ĩs elevated and 
extended in proportion to the enlargement of 
the fetus in the uterus. The foldings of the 


peritoneum which ſerved as receptacles to the 


are. ef- 
rced elſewhere 
towards the. fides of the pelvis... The parts 


give paſſage to the crural veſſels, are the on- 


| 15 parts where theſe ſeroſities can be lodged. 


conſequence of this, theſe ſeroſities, act in 


theſe parts on this place of the peritoneum, 
28 * did formerly on thoſe which covered 


the 


*bbſerve, that without a 
fi The obſervations of authors with re 
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the apertures of the ringlets: The pe 
um and maſeles are rigs Thr more di 


to relaxation, becauſe they are extra6rt  * 


dinarily extended by the bulk of the uterus. 
Thus in the efforts a woman makes duri 

or after labour, it frequentiy happens tha 
the parts eſcape through one or other of theſe 
apertures, ' arid even ſometimes eue chem 
both together. 1.2 HI267T. D 11 T5 
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Crural hernias 90 not differ very conſiders Differen- 


bly, except with reſpect to their bulk,''''The © 
largeſt do not exceed the bulk of ane, 
Er ly they arè much ſmaller. 


heir ſymptoms are the ſame with thoſsof Symp- 
Sher hernias. They are yery ſubject to ad- 


e on account 201 the continual fricti- 


ons they ſuffer,” by the motion of the'thighy: 
The uſe of trufles alſo contributes a great deal 
to this, becauſe the truſs-rmiakers are ignorant 
of this ſpecies of hernia. Hernias of this 


kind are for the ſame reaſon very ſubje& to 


Aranghlations. 


The -ditghaſihc Sens of chis ſpecies of Diagno- 
"hernia; are Almoſt the fame with thoſe of the * 


 Heomplete' herhia of the roi, only we muſt 
t 1 of atten- 
tion, we may miſtake it for à venereal bubo. 


to 


this miſtake; do not prevent daily blunderb of 
this kind: On che contrary they ſerve to 
throw practioners into a double error, ſince 
real SH" are frequently taken for hernias of 

a this 
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this part. Hernias of — — 


Progno- 


ſtic Sigus. du 


renders the operation much more difficult and 
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pally produce this difficulty — 
hays ſeveral remarks and obſervations which 
Sly to —— ——— but chin i 18 
nat E Pro CC 29418 F Of) 
oy — Jeal of, trouble is requiſite to re- 
uce a crural hernia with ftrang , which 


angerous, It is alſo very difficult to contain 
it well; neither is it leſs hard to obtain the radi- 
cal cure of it; ſo that we may ſay in general, 
that this ns of. pre is e — 06 


3 4 1 
N * 


CHAP. —— 


; of the: means of een the Hrangulatiem 


i of. the inteſtins. 


T. HE moſt troubleſome j ymptoms — 
- ruptures are thoſe which I have called 
acute, and which, as, I haye ſaid, are adhe- 
rences-and ſtrangulation. The means of re- 


medying adherences almoſt always depend on. 


an operation performed by a cutting inſtru- 
ment; but as in this work, I only — to 
inſtruct the public. who neither can nor ought 
to undertake this ſpecies of cure, I ſhall hers: 
make no mention of it. Thoſe who deſire 
to know more about it, may have their curi- 
ofi w_ ſatisfied 4 the ce lum 1 {bs 
wor 
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But ſtr is a ſymp tom much more 
common, and for which the patierits may 
find conſiderable relief, before they habe re- 
courſe to the operation pe by the cut- 
ting inſtrument. Beſides, it is the ethod, 
which is only to be employed when che other 
means have not ſucceeded. F ſhall therefore 
make it my buſineſs to relate the means which 
I think: moſt efficacioas, and beſt accommo- 
dated to the comprehenſions of all thoſe who 
have an opportunity of relieving either them- 
ſelves or others, when ſurgeons are either 
wanting, or too long in coming. 

If we conſider the effects of irangulation, 
mentioned in chap. VII. of this ſecond ſec- 
tion, we will eaſily d of what 
importance it is to x aig this diforder vo 
all expedition, - 

It is remedied” by three means, the firſt of — 
which confiſts in the ſituation in Which the Mics. 
patient ought to Hd the ſecond in the uſe ing 
of proper remedies, and the third in the re- ro 
duction of the inteſtine, into the abdomen.  . _ * 

In hernias of the inferiour wud of the i. 18 


ö domen, the ſituation ought to be ſuch, that, 
7 the patient being laid apa his back, his but- 
} tocks and thighs may be conſiderably ele- 
7 vated, as well to determine the parts more 
5 eaſily into — cavity of the abdomen, as to 
pl keep the muſcles in a kind of general relaxa- 
1 tion. If the hernia is in the ſcrotum it onght 
4 to be ſupported below, and raiſed by ſome- 


I thing 
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thing of a ſoft nature, ſuch as à pillow, 
_ ſituation ought to be the ſame during 
but this poſture is of ſo 

itportance'in the firſt moments of this 
= that a great many perſons have 
— their bk. by lying down even in 
the fields and applying to their hernias, the 


pomatum I generally give my patients. This 
pomatum is a remedy, which though peculiar 
to myſelf, I ſhall not be fo mercenary as to 


keep a ſecret. The effects of it are fo ſpee- 
dy, that the moſt conſiderable ſtrangulations 
are either reduced ſpontaneouſly, or may be 
very eaſily reduced, when it has been applied 
an hour to the hernia, n it 1 
nied with adheſions to the The effi- 
of this remedy, which on account of 
its ſpeedy effects, ſurpaſſes all others the beſt 
adapted to this ſymptom, cannot be better 
evinc'd, than by the relief it affords, the ve- 
moment it is applied to the moſt: 
hemorhoids. 2 22 


I is prepar'd i in the flew ng manners. by. 


Difſlve an ounce of the gold of african du- 
cats, or of the pureſt gold in aqua regia ; 
precipitate the diſſolution, and let it ſub- 

ſide, and then pour off the menſtruum by 
\ inclination, waſh the precipitated fubſtahce 
: ſeveral times in fountain water, in order to 
diſſolve the ſalts of nitre; which will be 


en- 


rr 


3 
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entangled in the divided parts of the gold: 
Put it precipitated ſubſtance i into a glaſs” 
- mortar, and triturate it for two or three 
bours. Then pour upon it by little and 
little, four pints of highly reftified ſpirit 
of wine, and ſtir the powder vrith a glaſs 
peſtle, in order to make its parts riſe 
pour off the liquor by inelinationg into a 
china veſſel, taking great care not to mix 
with it, what of the powder remains at 
the bottom of the mortar. Put ſome of 
the ſpirit into the mortar again; and conti- 
nue to move and pour the mixture into the 
| {china baſon, Repeat this operation till the 
Whole of the powder is entirely carried off. 
Set fire to the ſpirit of wine, and allow it 
to conſume till there only remains a ſmall 
degree of {moiſture in the powder: Then . 
-. quench the flame, — to avoid the 
fulminatien of the gold. The | 
humidity is to be dried by the ſun. 

Take this powder — put it — inte 
the glaſs mortar, Add to it two ounces of 
the ſeeds of oriental pearl reduc'd to an 
impalpable powder on a marble. Pour 
upon it four ounces of white and very clear 

./ vinegar”: Stir theſe powders together with 
the vinegar, for three hours atleaſt, let the 
whole ſubſide for twenty four hours; filter 
che vinegar, and put the powders into a 
glazed earthen veſſel. Pour upon that a 


1 7 2 pint 
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"pint of the oil of piſtachie's, and two 

| NR of or ales th flower water, then add 
l virgin wax. B — 

ake a pomatum according to 

| "ken it is cold waſh it by little and 
"foe for twelve or fifteen hours, with Wa- 
ter of butter- milk diſtill d in balnco marie 


} 85 c 


im which is macerated a ſufficient quantity 


cl the leaves of , burdock and n 

F After it is waſhed, mix exactly with the 

pomatum an ounce of ſedative. file and half 
an ounce of Saffron reduc'd to powder. 


N. B. It is of importance to boil it to a proper 


conſiſtence, and to waſh it carefully, in or- 
der to Preſerve it from corruption. TI 


This does not hold true with reſpect 10 0 


ther remedies, which muſt he applied ſucceſ- 


SLA at different times of the — ag and 
154 5 or bad effects alwa i depend on 

ood or bad, uſe which has n. made of 

them. But for the want of my remedy, 
with which every perſon cannot be provided, 
I ſhall lay down in order, a ſufficient number 
of thoſe 7 think the molt efficacious remedies 


for. the different times and ſtates of ages 


Repel- 
lents pro- 
per in the 
firſt in · 
ſtants of exact} 
a ſtrar g- XG 
tte. 


gulation. 

In the firſt inſtants of a 5. if 
the parts have deſcended with effort, and in 
a . uſually ; and if they ſo 

the cavity of the hole which 
has; given 3 to them, that they W 
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be return d into the abdemen, chen all the 

veſſels of the parts are compreſs d by th eir- 
cumference of the aperture, and reciprocally 


— + veſſels of the — — preis d and 
conſtricted on Ae parts it con- 
tains. In this caſe; repel — res force 


back tlie blood into the HO ne by irritating 
them, and forcing them to contra them- 
ſelves, are efficacious; for the veſſels 
cannot Contract themſelves till they are thri- 
vel'd up; and the flnids cannot return into 
the ſtrangulated veſſels, till the collection of 
the parts loſes ſome of its bulk, and till thoſe 
parts, which permitted their paſſage, make 
no longer too powerful a reſiſtance to their 
reduction. By this means it will be very eaff 

to return the hernia, by fafe and efficaciouis 

Tmiotions, which nature teaches to We pet, 
perience to the furgeon. Of all the 


and ex 
repellents, the beſt are the coldeſt water, 
ſuch as ice-water, pump-water i cold 4 
fons,” or water Wa vinegar. The beſt ws 
of uling theſe is to throw two — >, 
fuls at once on the tumor, the hoy 
laid on the ground. This pra ice 85 
efficacious, when it is uſed Were the 
is aware. Linnen cloths, foak'd in cold wa- 
ter, may alſo be applied; 'but no longer than 
A quarter of an hour. But theſe remedies Dange of 
'otight-not to be continued, if they do not at theſe te 
firſt produce the deſign'd effect. They would "9%" 
ESE: too prejudicial to. the patients, by 

giving 


r on i Bt. 


© BOSD Ret 
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Veneſec- 
tion be- 


comes ab- 


ſolutely 
neceſſary. 
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giving too great a ſpring to the veſſels, vhieli 

would have no longer liantneſs enough to 
yield to the column of blood, which theß 
to receive: The tumor would con- 
quently ſoon fall into a mortiſication. Thus 
when theſe remedies have not acted accords 
ing to the intention propoſed, we muſt forth 
with blood the t as copiouſſy as his 

ſtrength will admit of. The beſt” | 


tioners do not meaſure the bloed, but order 
it to be taken away, till the patient becomes 


extremely weak. Then all the parts being 


relax d, we lay hold of this opportunity of 


a number of 


Veneſec- 


tion to be obliged 


made in 
the feet, 
— 


returning the hernia; and it is always moſt 


favourable when we ſet about it in a p 
manner. Every time I have uſed this method 


of reducing the parts without ſucceſs, T have 
not heſitated to perform the operation, 
that the hernia can never he in a 


more favourable diſpoſition to return, and that 


all the remedies which can be uſed after this 
ate inſufficient and ſuperfluous. It is to be 
wiſh'd, that the public and ſurgeons were 
convinced of this truth: If they were, ſuch 
perſone Would not die, becauſe 
always in vain An — they will 
: cured by gaining tie. 
But if, for any teaſon Ahatsters we are 
to defer the operation, tho? veheſec- 
tion has not had all the ſucceſs ex pet 


we are to perform it in the arm every fourth 


don. hour, for twenty-four hours, except when 


the 


= 
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che ſtate of tho menſes forbids it; in hien 
caſe we are to be more „and make 
the veneſections in the feet. If the repeated 
veneſections do not promote the relaxation 
intended, they at lat pe vent new obſtruc- 
tions ,of the blood-v 
obſtructions from 
and at laſt diſpoſe — to reap all the 
advantages from the operation, which could 
not be expected hen one is forced to defer 


— A ey LT? " a» ©< * 
1. ww 18 1180 534 4 4 161 A» WH (637 Ws * 023 3 


85. Or hinder theſe 95 
too conſiderable; 
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If yeneſections are to be continued in theſs Remedies 


cheumſtances much more nnn — 


if they have not been uſedd at firſt. 
Duxing the veneſſctions the following 4 
taplaſm is to n rags 
avg 1 yon Otter end Ot tiny 
eggs; 3 af — — to 
powder; and one ounce of the oib of ca- 
momile: Crumble. the bread, mix it with 
dhe milk, and boil them till they have ac- 
{ guired: a thick confiftence,' ſtirring than 
on conſtantly :; Then take them off the fire; 
and mix with them the yolks of che g 
the ſaffron, 1 | ile, 
97 Aus the whole ſtrongly: with a don. 


Shave the part, and apply the cataplaſin to 


the heraja, VER mai A 
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proper in 


aug- 


-  menta . £M 
+. of the 
ca- disorder. 
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Pecimcn. - 
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patient two or 
mon ſalt 
to put oil into it, for the reaſons I ſhall af. 


Hernia every time we renew the 


thing he takes, which is c 


DDr 
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This ca be continued as long 
as the diſorder augments; that is, for about 


twenty-four 9 a 04 to renew it 
. _ 


PE oa it vol. warns 


We may 


generally very common; ſo that we may uſe 
a cataplaſm moderately, boil d with oil oi 
nuts, which is beſt when recent. 
During cis tirne it is Proper 10 ge the | 


ſmall clyſters, 
—— hoid-nade Laden 


ofciratew z to which a dram uf cm- 
may be added. We are 


terwatds give. We may try to return tlie 
m, 
provided we do it without violence, and with 
the ions I Thalbenentibn | in the end of 
the. following DU 2 Sl 
We ought to — 50d tanie 

during the whole of the diſorder, for c 
— Firſt, becauſe he diſcharges — 80 
thy 

And ſecondly, becauſe the ſmalleſt quantity 
of food . but augment the Ing, 
which is too frequent and violent in a 
"eaſes. We muſt only give him ſome 
fuls of the water of dogs-grafs, at great 3 Veer 
Val, to moiſten his mouth; or make i 


— 
1 
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Hold in his mouth ſome flices af mami to 


his thirſt. 

The ſtate or height af the fare or 
known by the violence and frequency of the gi 
yomiting, the pains of the abdomen; which der, and 
augment, the hiccup, and the fever. In this the tene reme- 
ſtage of the diſeaſe, the blood: being diſpoſed per for ic. 
to ſtagnation in the veſſels, and the veſſels 
themſelves being ready to fall into too great a 
relaxation; we muſt uſe remedies: capable of 
acting both on the veſſels and fluids; and of 
re-eſtabliſhing the equilibrium between them. 
Theſe intentions are anſwer'd by emollient, 
reſolvent, and'attenuating cataplaſiss. 

Some practitioners uſe mercurial ointmentz Mercurial 
but I muſt here appriſe the reader, that this ointment 
is prejudicial and dangerous; for it m_ 
throws the blood into too violent a circula+ 
tion, and augments its expanſive motion, by 
rarifying its: globules. By this means the 
diameters of the veſſels. being augmented; 
the ſtrangulation muſt of courſe become more 
conſiderable. We muſt only attempt to fa- 
cilitate'the- progreſſive motion of the blood, 


for which — the an N 


is very 7. 


Take of the leaves of mallows, marſhmal- 
lows, 2 llitory of the wall, camo- 
mile, and melilot, _ a large, pugil ; of 
the meals of barley, beans, bittet vetch, 
* fenugreek, LE. four onces ; and of 


gum 
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E ammoniac, two ounces: Boil the 
00 REY 7 72 pints EE a rover to 
an h pulp 
thro ii i, if they are dry, it is 
_ ſufficient to paſs the water only. Put the 
Water, or the pulp mix d with the water, 
on the fire; add the meals, diluting them 
1 HEE. and, DN Boil 1 till the 
meals have no longer any During 
the boiling, diſſolve the gum ammoniac in 
ſtrong vinegar, and mix it with the cata» 
plaſm, after HAIG taken it off nnen 


This, wrapt up in a fine linnen loch, is 
to be applied warm to. the, tumor, and re- 
8 every third hour. Every time. we es 
new the teſſing, we are to moiſten the 
2 we uſe with oil of nuts, or al of 
If this cataplaſm cannot be had, we ma 
advantageouſly. apply cowg-dung,, boil'd — 
hogs-lard. 
Decline When the ſtrangulation does not .yield to 
of the dil- theſe remedies, after having uſed them ei 


eaſe, and 


the reme- Or ten hours, we arg not to flatter, ourſely 
dies pre. with the hopes of ſucceeding without the 
per in it. gperation, the only remaining method of re- 
lief; without which . the. diforder- graws 
worle, the parts fall into a mortification, and 
the patient dies, Nature, tis true, ſometimes 
gains the aſcendant, and ſome patients haue 
recover d, contrary to the judgment of = 
mo 


my + pe 
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moſt ſkilful furgeons ; but this happens fo 
rarely, that we rg cy one example of 
ky in an hundred. 

If we are obliged to defer the operation, 
we mult give over the uſe! of cataplaſins, 
and foment the tumor with ſome corrobo- 
rating and ſpirituous liquor, in order to ſtop, 
if it is poſſible, the progreſs of the gangrene, 
which quickly ſeizes the parts. The moſt 
proper remeily for this is common 
wine, moderately warm d, ant mir d wich a 
little ſpirit of wine 

As I do not intend to ſpeak of the opt 
tion, which in this caſe is to be m'd 

in —— I ſhall 
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duction. 
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& Of. the reduction of the: parts. | 


v EduRtion is an operation of the hand, Rede. 
vhich conſiſts in making the prolapfed 2%; 1 
parts enter the rer and Which the 
Greeks call taxi ee 15 

It is > ell to laß Gown cular 
rules, with" relpect to Ee 
forming this operation, becauſe” theſe rules 


EAA N MDT +.0: 


to 


Pro an iifinite number of cheum- 
ances? whieh the moſt ſkilful practitioner 
L 2 can- 


SFA 7 
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cannot always foreſee, and which the diſp po- 
ſition of the diſorder determines him to em- 
ploy. But, in general, this operation is per- 
form d by different motions, which are de- 
termined according to the place the hernia 
poſſeſſes, and the which c e it. 


Method "= is, firſt of all, requiſite to make the pa- 


th makiog, tient diſcharge his urine ; then we are to put 
tion him in a favourable froatian to relax the 
muſcles of the abdomen, and thoſe of the 
thigh, when the hernia is in the inferior parts 
of the belly: But in hernias of the navel, 
and other parts, it is ſufficient to facilitate the 
relaxation of the abdominal muſcles,” _ | 
The moſt proper ſituation for 
hernias of the lower part of the. abdomen, i is 
the ſame with that ordered in the beginning 

of the preceding chapter; only with 
ference, that in the reduction we muſt make 
the patient lean a little to the ſide oppoſite to 

the . 525 
Ihe perſon who makes the reduction 
ought to chuſe the molt commodious ſitua- 
tion, and always endeavour to make the parts 
return in the ſame. direction en WP 
they came out. 

General ,, the hernia of the navel,” and. in thoſe 
rates tobe. aj ventral, the direction we are to follow 


obſerved 


for the re · in reducing the , ought to be pape 
duction. lar to the — , 


In inguinal hernias, the diefion ought, 
be towards the his. 1 


4 , 
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In thoſe at the bending of the thigh call'd 


crural hernias, the direction which we muft 


149 


give to the parts in order to return oy ering. 


to be in a right line. | 

If the hernia is compo#@of* the'ephyibit 
and inteſtine; the operation is much More 
difficult, becauſe the epiploon on account of 
its ſoftneſs hinders the inteſtine to lip eafily 
back. It is neceſſary, if there is a great 
deal of the epiploon, to be well affur'd of 
that part of the tumor which the inteſtine 
poſſeſſes. If there is but little of the epip- 
toon, which we may know, when we do not 


diſtinguiſh it by the touch, we muſt act as if 


there was nonie of it at all. If there is a 
t deal of the epiploon, our only buſineſs 
1s to reduce the inteſtine. All theſe circum- 


ſtances are very difficult to be diſtinguiſſi d, 


and the moſt ſkilful ſurgeon has ſometimes 
a great deal of trouble to make all theſe di- 
ſtinctions as difficult as important. But be 


this as it will, we are to take the following 
method. Ls: 


To reduce an incomplete hernia, we take Reduction 
it with the extremities of the fingers and of che in- 


thumbs of both hands. We handle it gent- 
ly as if we were handling a bladder full of 


wind, by which motion we make the fluid 
matter it contains re-enter. We afterwards puſh 
it fucceffively with the fingers of one Hand, 
whilſt with the other we collect all the parts 
YOu remain without the abdomen.” ' 


LT As 


complete 


hernia. 


* 
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Recudion As for a; complete hernia, we with the 
3 in fingers and thumbs of both hands lay hold 
an ingni- of the tumor if it is poſſible; it 

an ber. with the flat parts of our fingers and neuer 
with their ends on which are the nails. We 
compreſs it gently giving it the ſame motion 
we give to a bladder full of air when we 
. compreſs it with our hands. By this moti- 
on repeated ſeveral times and in different di- 
rections, we facilitate the return of the wind 
and fluid matter the inteſtine contains. As 
ſoon as we perceive that theſe are totally or 
in part returned, we muſt without changing 
the ſituation of the hands, act only on one 
art of the hernia when it is larger than a 
ns eggs; that is to ſay, we muſt only act on 
one of the parts of the ſame circumvolution 
of theanteſtine, becauſe if we ſhould attempt 
td geduce one whole circumvolution or 
more, at a time, we ſhould never make the 
redn@on-of any. The fingers of the hand 
which is at the ſuperior part of the tumor, 
ought / to direct and ſuſtain that part of the 
inteſtine which is next to the ringlet, in pro- 
portion as it enters, whilſt the other hand 
puſhes and collects the remaining part of the 
inteſtine towards the ringlet, by compreſſing 
and puſhing it ſucceſſiwely. When the in- 
teſtine is returned, the tumor diſappears altos 
gether when it is only compogd-of the in- 
teſtine; ſometimes when it is compos d of 
the inteſtine and epiploon, this laſt remains 


withe 


4 
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without the abdomen, but the patient i in- 
ſtantly relieved, We muſt not obſti 
attempt to return the iploon, ſince we 
ſhould do a great deal of by the irri· 
tation which handling would produce. It is 
ſufficient to be aſſured of the return of the 
inteſtine, and to apply warm wine to the re- 
maining tumor. The epiploon enters of its 
own accord, after a few days, if there are 
no adherences. On the contrary when we 

iſt in making it return, an abſceſs is ſome- 
— form'd in it. It is therefore ſufficient 
to be aſſur d of the reduction of the inteſtine. 
That the inteſtine is reduc'd, may be known 
by the diminution of the tumor, the ceſſa- 
tion of the ſymptoms, and the cafe which the 
patient feels immediately after the operation. 
It ſometimes happens however, that the 
ſymptoms continue one or even two days af- 
ter the reduction, becauſe the inteſtines are 
greatly inflam'd, and do not reſume their na- 
tural motion till that inflammation is over. 
In' theſe circumſtances we are at a great loſs 
to know Whether the inteſtine is totally re- 
turn! d or not. In order to be ſure in this par- 
ticular we make the patient take two ounces 
of the oil of (weet almonds. - If the inteſtine 
is reduc d, the oil is ſoon diſcharg d from the 
anus. This is the reaſon why in the pre- 
I faid we ak not put oil 

in the clyſters, becauſe then we sul be at 
9 to know whether the oil found in the 
14 baſon 
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baſon was not a part of that given in the ciy- 
ſters, which might have palübly remained in 


the inteſtines. It is not without reaſon that 


J make this remark, ſince it is of ſuch im 
por that it has often been the cauſe af 
ife or death * the enen it ——— 
8. 114 {394 
There is an obj jection to this reaſoning 
Which ſeeins to be too well founded not to 
uire an anſwer. : (962: 191d 

It is ſaid that the paſſage of the oil can on- 
ly. ſerve as an equivocal ſign of the perfect re- 
duction of the inteſtine, becauſe it may-not 


be tetally reduc'd, but a portion of its diam- 
[eter being pinch'd, it is always the cauſe of 


the ſymptoms which ſubſiſt after the falſe re- 
duction, tho the oil paſſes freely thro that 

ion of its orifice which is free. To this 
oy anſwer, that we cannot be deceiv'd- in this 


teſpect, when we are ſure of the ſigns of this 


pinching. The maſt certain fign of this 
— — is the pain the patient feels in the 
pinch d part of the inteſtine. Tbis pain is 
very intenſe, and produces the gripes of Which 
the patient complains. . But in this caſe there 
is no particular pain at the part where the 
reduction has been made, and ently 
* is no pinching to be ſuſpected, ſo that 
paſſage of the oil denotes the perfect 
reduction of the inteſtine. The continuation 
therefore of the ſymptoms, only proceeds from 
The inflammation of- the inteſtine, and — 
v 
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verted motion which ſtill ſubſiſts. Without 
any remedies, this diſorder i cur d by alittle 
Patience, and an exact regimen; the eauſt Hot 
ſubſiſting any more, the effect muſt neceſſa- 
rily ceaſe. But if we make the patient take 
medicines of any kind, _—_ —_— and 
keep up the vomiting. The we 
— ike the — to do is to he Tan 
clyſters every three hours, capable of corro- 
borating the inteſtines, cooling them, reſtor- 
ing their Fer tone, and recalling their na- 
tural motion. The following cher ** A 
ſpecific 1 in theſe taſes. 


Take of the beſt old red wine pg reel 
of fine, white ſugar two 1 and of 
ſa recent oil of nuts two . ounces, for each 


chſter to be injected tepid. © ing 


ben che, bernis is in the flexure f Mie Reset 
thigh, the reduction is obtain d in a different of cru 
manner. Theſe kinds of hernias are gene- _ 
rally very ſmall, and only require to be handled : 
in the ſame manner as the complete hernias. 
It is ſufficient to return the wind and matter 
contained in them by compreſſing the tumor 
in all its — if poſſible, gently 
and at intervals. In proportion as we com- 
preſs it in order to return the wind, we muſt 
draw it outwards as little as poſſible. By 
theſe motions we facilitate the return of the 
wind and fluid matter contain'd in the inte- 
ſtine, which follows very ſapn after, if — 
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determine it to ann 


grees-into the abdſomen. 
Redu®tion , In hernias: of the navel, and ventral: her: 
lical and nias, when we have. made the wind return 
ventral by treating them in the manner Thave recom. 
berni. mended in the crural hernias we make half 
circular motions to the ri right and left, at the 

ſame ane en e e 


cularly. 
Ire reduc'd, and the Gymap- 


When de perde 
toms have ceas d, the patient ought to remain 
in bed, till a eee is TEIN 
ful pick 10 50 
e N 0 — 2 
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MEAL © the radical cure if b Kerns . 
ion ol H E neceflity of remedying the ſymp⸗ 
nied with toms of. hernias is ſo preſſing, that in 
_ the eng treatments of them, our princi- 
ple think pal care ought to be. to return the parts into 
of nothing the abdomen. Thus whether we reduce 


| reving them by the taxis, ar by the operation with a, | 


theſs cutting inſtrument, we never have the radical 
— cure in view. . On the co it often haps. 

* pens that we are oblig d to faarifiſe, i it to the, 
 necefſity of ſaving the patients life, 
g inciſions. in parts the ſoundneſs 
108 is AY REN . 
| 1 N 2110? 
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But when the parts have been reduced by We may 
the taxis, after a ſtrangulation; We may un be ce. 


dertake the radical cure of theſe Hernias, "AS of hernias 


well as of thoſe habitual hernias which have rich 


never been ſtrangulated, provided they Have frngu 

che requiſite qualities, that is, if nothing opc n, = 
poſes their cure. It is the ſamewith theſe ©'AS' thoſe 
with all other diſeaſes which ate not which 
e when we cannot eradicate t IN atom, 
cauſes. © p IAN * ' 
— ch have ne theſe diſs Why the 
orders be thought incurable among moſt dus ei, 
thors, and the common ſort of practitioners, orders is 


are not founded on the — i remedies, (Joo — — 
ſince a greater quantity of 


eſe have not — 
been invented for any diſorder whatever. bie. 
The reaſons proceed from this, that among 
thoſe who have underſtood theſe diſo 
well, none have been willing to un | 
with reſpect bs che wu Chit and ain 8 
guiſh the ſpecies of hernias which were cu- 
rable, from fach as admitted of no Cure. 4 
This diſtinction was not eafily made. It re. 
quired (a circumſtance wart to all the 
authors who have written on theſe diſorders) 

an incredible number of patients on whon 

they might with care make theſe eſſential di- 
ſtinctions; vrhich would have been infinitely” 

more uſeful than the confus'd col or 
remedies, which each of theſe authors Has © 
given us, without any juſt and reaſonable in- 
dicatians, 


In 
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ag e, their ſex, and the climates in which 
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In effect, what advantage can we reap from 
tlie rodigious number of remedies with 
which books abound, if we do not know 
how to ap 701 them to the true cauſes of her- 
nias and their various ſpecies; if they are not 
ſuited to the conſtitutions of patients; to their 


2 


live; and if we do not know how to 


| ai guith thoſe hernias which are curable 


from thoſe which not admitting of a cure, 
totally ruin the patient's conſtitution ; for it'ls 
eaſy to conceive, that by the abuſe of aſtrin- 


gents with which the patients are overloaded 


without order or method in aliments, and 
ptiſans, in powders, in EET in bolts 'S, 
in pills, in plaiſters, in caſaplaſms, in fomen- 

tations in baths, &c. 3 deſtfoy the con- 
ſtitution, and that theſe remedies are 7 Ke our. 
ces of an infinite number of acute and chro- 
nical diſorders, moſt terrible in themſelyes, 


and obſtinate to the beſt remedies indicated. 


If we reflect on the ſtructure of the parts, 
both internal and external, which concur to | 
form theſe diforders, and if we conſider the 
general cauſes I have mention d in chap. IV. 
of this ſection, it will be eaſy to conceive 
all the myſtery of their cure by the diſtincti- 


on of incurable hernias, from thoſe whi 
may be cured by the due application of pro. 


pr remedies. © 
The true character of hetfids Gnbits3 in 
the relaxation of the ligaments, which keep 


the epiploon, inteſtines, and other parts con- 
tain'd 
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tain d in the abdomen, in their place; in che 
. or rupture of the peritoneum, 
and in the enlargement of the natural or 
ternatural 18 of the Haun 8 
the abdomen... 

The only intention to be purſued "in 156 
cure of all hernias, i de all this tr 
2 natural powers, to-ſhrivel up ſuch as 

d, x to ſhorten ſuch as are elon- 
gated. The following reaſoning will in a 
ew words unveil the myſtery of the true 
cure of theſe diſorders, which has hitherto 
been either conceal d or not known. 
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Intenti- 
ons to be 
purſued in 
the courſe 
of theſe 


diſorders. 


It is an eſtabliſhed principle, that by de- 


ftroying the cauſes of diſeaſes, the effegts of 
them muſt ceaſe. of courſe. 


No-] we have ſeen that the-romoiat: or 


oximate cauſes. of hernias, are a redun- 
bee of ſeroſities which moiſten the king 


and keep up their relaxation; e 
therefore capable of evacuating thats redun 


cure of theſe diſcaſes. Thus all remedies 
capable of evacuating a too. ſerous and copi- 
ous lymph, thoſe proper to remove. obſtruc- 
tions, to divide, and attenuate the too thick 
humours, and to thin the too viſcid lymph, 


inciding medicines are proper. 

But that theſe remedies may become truly 
uſeful, it is not ſufficient: to attempt the eya- 
. of theſe ſeroſities; we muſt alſo con- 

ſider 


dant ſeroſities, ought to be ce d {age 


ſuch as diuretic attenuating, ei and 


= | | = == r - w 
, of . - 4 * 
ö — . — _ N 1 
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With this liquor 
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fider whether it ariſes from the tod copious 
tranſpiration of the internal parts, or whether 
r rere 
block up and obſtruct all the glands in 
ral, and particularly thoſe of the.eeſehtery 
aud the ſmall glands ſpread in the mem- 
branous texture of the peritoneum.: Alb tie 
* of the body ſerve as filtres for the 

1 As ſoon as there is an; obſtruction 
in the glands, the lymphatic veſſels, which 
terminate in them, muſt neceſſarily be choak'd 
up: Then tey ar ditedo3 ar gender 
Qrudted.in.a fall degree, the 1 tas 
{cls are flaccid, - without 3 clip 
to the greateſt relaxation; in conſequencewt 
which. all the parts, into whoſe compoſition 
they enter, will alſo; be relax de But if the 
glands. are more obſtructed; the veſſels which 
terminate in them are diſtended beyond their 
natural tone, their texture becomes mud 
more tax, their orifices are dilated; and allow 
a, part. of the liquor they contain to 
all the parts are more or 
moiſten d. This is known inthe puis and 
 livid colour of the cauntenance, by the ſoſt 
and moiſt conſiſtence of the fleſſi, by the 
Nr — 
palpable hardneſs of the glands of: the nf 
armpits and groins ; by the ſweats and ſpon- 
taneous laſſitudes; and laſtly, by the fad and 
— patient; a ſtate 

which 
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which differs from that ſpecies of dr 
call'd anaſarca only in this, that the 
tn o te ſai he Vol vor 6 . 
neral, nor ſo copious. 

| The cxues —— 


the laws of th animal cont, e f. 
eaſy to conceive that theſe remedies, whole 


is to contract, criſpate, and 9 
— — 


© kl 0 
not to — — degrees of their 
obſtructions muſt be by the action 


af theſe remedies; and that the cauſes of theſe 
diſcafes, -- far-from being removd muſt be 
more and mare. The patietits 
0 fall into a ſtate worſe than that 
in which: they were before - Thus without 
faying any more of the indiſcreet and deftruc- 
twe uſe of theſe: we ſfrall proceed 
to the order and method which-ouzht to be 
obſer vd in the eure of theſe diſorders, ac. 
ae ee e eſtabliſhed 
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ier 


— | 
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_ Ab of- 
ht ſo much to be a (ded gem: = 
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93 114 1 6.25 
4 0 1 A P. xv. 
Wo the remedies proper for 3 
Proper WEE. an hernia is mo 
_— the matter of a too copious internal 
cauſed by tranſpiration, the cure of it is more 


woo copi- t ain: For this e it is ſufficient to di- 
internal Vert tranſpiration anothet Every 
rranſpira- One knows, that, in order to — certain 
_ ſecretions, we muſt augment others. Ie 10 
certain, from ex wr thoſe who per- 
ſpire a great — are coſtive, mfg 
ge of urine; whereas; on the contrary, 
When we diſch a great deat of urine, and 
when the evacuations by ſtoct are very con- 
ſiderable, we tranſpire much leſs. In in r 
therefore, to diminiſh the too copious inter- 
nal tranſpiration, we muſt render the body 
ſoluble; and facilitate the diſcharge of 'the 
urine, The firſt means of ſucceeding in tin 
depend on the method of Hving: Thus vr 
muſt order a regimen; which tends rather to 
dry than moiſten. But we ate, above all 
things, to make it our buſineſs to contain the 
parts in the abdomen; in ſuch a manner, that 
they may not have the leaſt facility of de- 
Tcending: This would be à proper place for 
of the ſure means of containing the 
8 refer this talk 1 Dan 
Af mh tn 2 be 


— 


EF 
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The parts being well contain d, the patient Regimen. 
is to eat roaſt meat, ſuch as beef, mutton, 


igeons, rabbits, partridges, and other ſuch- 
5 aliments. he ne * Ac queous and 


kind : but we.may cure. a - great many more, x: 

ir Porn ON aſe the following a 5. TEN ; 

Take of che rogts of dogs-grafs, one. ounce; Pula: 

_ : ty a Fong ounces ; and of the 
root of 8 two ounces: Bail. the 

cle in fix pints e reduced to 


1. l ani et 18 1 i 


4 wah. Þ of, great importance, ; the 
5 . day to d 


"of water 3 or by wallowing, 


fourteen or fifteen ren bog 
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8 ing water- gruel aſter them. The uſe of theſe 
ought to be perſiſted in a longer or ſhorten 
time, according to the greatneſs or conti- 
nuance of the diſeaſe, and the age and con- 
ſtitutjon of the patient: For. this e 
maſt diminiſh or augment the doſe of thek 


glen, 6 pl6 them eee eee 


Method vs 1 denne en the aſe. of bel. mute 
dying rhe Made, with Juſtneſs and proportion, is along 
hernias of ſufficient to produce a Cure, unleſs the child 
children. was born with the hernia; or unleſs this diſ- 

order is kept up — vonſtitoion 

of the infant. . ' theſe oaſes, where it is ne- 

ceſſary to pr ocure the evacuation of the noxi- 

ous — the uſe of remedies would 

become difficult and diſagreeable; ſo that the 

whole treatment ought to conſiſt in the re+ 

gimen. ems has a.good conſtitution, 

the laudabię quality of her milk, will greatly 

contribute to change the conſtitution of the 

infant; but the. — to avoid giving it. Pap, 

. .eſpecially if there is any ſuſpicion. of obſtruc- 

tion in the glands: > ave ou 
anee of ſuch obſtruction, we muſt take gr 

care to haye he meal well dried in the _ 

putting it in after the breadi is taken out. We 

reap a double advantage from pap made of 

meal. thus prepar'd.; for it cauſes. leſs gripes 

._ is more eaſily digeſted, ,, It is dr it 
| renders them ſomewhat more goſtive ; but 

this 1 inconvenicnce is removed by mixing ia 

very 


which parſnips, carrots, turnips or parfley 


Kreer 
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very ſmall of freſh” butter with it: 
Four or — may be 
commodioully added. : 

In countries where is not given to 
children, they are generally fed on panadas, 
which ought to be Fade ddr ol Thus 
in Tuly, and the ſouthern parts of France, it 
is much better to prepare them with water in 


roots have been boil'd, or with Tice-water. - 
The bread ought to be well bak'd and much | 
boil'd'in the 
The nurſe oug he alſo ts Füge the Nine | 
regimen, - and 4 theſe roots without ex- 
ceſs, left part of her milk thould be car- 


ried off by the urinary paſſages. 
-When' children have naturally molke Con The man: 


ſitutions;! the poor women "while cireum- nenn 
Rinces 6blige chem to ſuckle them them nabe, 


ſelves, oughit to uſe aliments e of re- ought to 


the ſerofities of their blood ; for if ee, when 


they nurſe 


— infant — receives ſerous milk; their chil 


be ſo far from'beifig dren. 
chang. ne er i WA ber demg Milly works in 
worſe, and the hernia will become incurable 
for the reaſons 1 ſhall afterwards "ſpecify." 
But if, as J have ſaid, diuretic W 
aliments are capable of removing the milk 
from the breaſts, the mothers muſt uſe ali- 
ments capable of generating more milk than 
they ve, for Which e they muſt 
add tentils to thoſe roots, and aſe ſeeds and 
M 2 leaves 
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leaves of fennel in their drink. Theſe things 
procure plenty of milk, and ſupp ly its dl 
pation by the uſe of the aperients. 
whole cure of hernias in ſucking "childr 
ought to be reduc'd to this et lj vy 
efficacy conſiſts in its ſimplicity. We mk 
to employ no other 4 till the children 
are four or five years old; we ought to uſe 
other expedients, than the truſs and medici- 
nal aliments. When children are paſt this 
age, we may uſe the firſt remedies propos d 
for adults, proportioning the doſes, to the 
different ages and conſtitutions of the pati- 
ents. | 

Cure of There are few, dies? more eaſily curd 

__— 1 9 3 of 2 which ariſe from 

> e relaxation e, peritoneum. 
breit abdominal muſcles. By the ede pul 

1 2 Y- plication of the truſs Bas we cure at [caſt 

aue. "two thirds of hernias, provided they are not 
of long ſtanding. But we cannot fail to cure 
them all by means of the following remedies, 
provided none of the things: mentioned in 
chap. XVI. per their cure. ee 

110 138 $1969 ,v3T 
Take af the el a Weben 
pound, of the powder of well bak'd tiles 
four ounces; of cumin reduc'd to poxyder, 
"of goats dung, o the flowers of , pome- 
Ea and bark, of red 1 of 
= Lach two ounces. Reduce the whole to 
ae and boll 1 in a ſufficient * 
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of red wine, till it 15 Ford a pretty 
2 thick confiſtence. 


a SF ' 144 1 4 
in +4 4250335 . 1 


This is to be applied warm twice a day to 
the whole abdomen from the navel to 172 
groins, and eſpe pecially tg the 18 of the Her- 
nia, where it ae to be thickeſt. A ſteel 
truſs muſt be applied on the place of the 
hernia, and ſecured in the moſt exact poſi- 
tion. * 

The uſe of this cata Ir is to be conti- 
nued for fifteen da ys, quite which time 
the patient ought to leg his He is to 
live on roaſted food, and avoid all aliments 
which have a tendency to relax the parts. 
He may at his meals drink a ptiſan made of 

iacum and ſaſafras, an ounce of each of 
Which is to be boil'd. in four pints of water 
rediic'd'to three. He is alſo, every morning. 
as ſoon” as he awakes, an hour before dinner, 
and every night before going to bed, to drin 
half : a pin of the following liquor. © 


Take of monte eit, ſanicle, ladies mentle, 
golden road, and root of the greater com- 
frey, each an ounce ; boil all in fix pints of 

genuine White wie, till JP Rt reduce d 

211 to four. IQ 15 a. 1 


Wen a Whats” of eee pable The cure 
of relaxing the parts ariſes from an © = of hernias 
tion of the glands, the method ought . to be _—_— 
_Aifferenit both with bo 2 to the regimen, on of the 


, M 3 and Bands. 
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and the order of exhibiting the medicines, 
In order to deſtroy the redundance of ſeto- 
ſities, we muſt remove - RO which 
produce it. The lymph, which as J have 
faid in the beginning l this chapter, has ac- 
quir d ſuch a degree of inſpiſſation as hinders 
it from paſſing freely into the glands, forms 
obſtructions, which force hes ſeroſities of 
the blood to regurgitate into the veſſels, or 
to be filtrated thro' their pores, We muſt 
therefore attempt to remove theſe obſtructions 
of the glands; for we ſhould in vain. endea- 
vour to evacuate theſe ſeroſities without re- 
moving the cauſes which uce them. 
This can only be obtain'd by obſerving a 
oper order in the exhibition of the reme- 
1 which ſucceeding each other 9 
convey their ſalutary e e 
than when e Og 2 
We ought therefore to begin, with diſpoſ- 
ing the inſpiſſated blood and lymph to 
freely, and with reſtoring the ſyſtaltic motion 
to the veſſels. *: Among all other remedies, 
bitters are "moſt capable of anſwering: this 
intention, ſince _> attenuate the inſpiſſated 
lymph, and by their gentle aſtringency . 
the relaxed veſſels — _ tone. The 
patient muſt uſe them for days or three 
weeks, and mult at the ae tr — 
to a moi regimen. I regimen an 
theſe remedies, tho feermingly-improper in 
ene are yet very 5 an 
er- 
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hernias ate well contain'd in the ahdonien. 
The cure will be more efficneious be, 


ſomewhat flow; 15 


The regimen conſiſts in the uſe: 75 ma 
ening aliments, ſuch as veal, lamb, and wild. 
fowl boil'd in broth, to which we may add 
lettuce, purſlain, white a chervil and 
White onion,  - | 
For ordinary drink a weak water of dogs 
graſs, barley, or rice 1s ſufficient. An 
The patient is every morning and evening 
to eat broth prepar d of lean vcal bail'd in a 


of water ſufficient for two meſſes. 


quanti 
e 
A ; 


O1. wormwood, of wild ſuccory, and "of 
 fumitory, each half a handfull ; of the to 
the leſſer centaury, and of TE 
+ Eh: each as much as n can holy 20 


tuween your fingers. 25 


«Theſe herbs and flowers are to oy boil 
andpcifer: Gods: or five minutes. Then the 
. A a ſierce or alineh 
f i (14 JT; 

Wben the patient has ug'd theſe. e 
Sting the time appointed, he is forthwith 
to make uſe of aperients, which will then 
be better diſpos d to p into the 
glands, the lymph bas loſt a little of 
its viſcidity. Theſe remedies to be of 
the hot dient kind, as the following herbs, 

„ flowers 
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flowers, roots, and ſeeds, of which we may 
make choice according as: they can be found. 


| Take * the leaves of wortriwood, burdock, 
blaꝗſilicon, ſcurvy-graſs, the roots of 
Agena, aſparagus, china, of madder, gef. 
tan, fern, and parſley; the flowers, leaves, 
5 ſeeds and roots of broom and rupture- 
wort: Having collected half a pound &f 
"theſe plants, leayes, flowers, ſeeds, or roots, 
they are to be boil'd in fix pints of water 
reduced to four, ſixteen or twenty ourices 
of which are to be drank daily Meh oed 5: 
tient, dividing them into er | 
bor morning, another for non, Fad 0 t 


chird for night. en . 


When the patient bas uſed dis lien thee 
N s, we muſt add to it fix or eight 
* of * ſalt of tamariſk, that of the 
twiggs of the vine, that of the ſtalks of fat 
beans, or ſalt of tartar. The uſe of this 
remeqy i is to be continued for eight days. 
Virtues of Some lay a great ſtreſs on the ſpirits of falt 
the 'Pirit whoſe virtues are more generally extoll than 
millakes. underſtood. Moſt of thoſe; who preſcribe 
them look upon them as aſtringent, fer 19 
other reaſon than that they have deen recom- 
mended in hernias, and that have 
fooliſhly imagined that aſtringents alone wer? 
capable of. ca curing theſe diſeaſes. If it — 
any influence in the cure, it is only on ac- 
count of its aperient quality; for en 
| reaſon 
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reaſon we may equally uſe f 1 
vitriol, or our f ale, | of 5 as 
well as thereCtified ſpirits of ſugar, of paper, Their ac- 
80 ammoniac, and of amber, the acid —_ 
- of ſal ammoniac, and-others; have the , Ls, 
e aperient and diuretic. qualities; but they 
do not operate by dividing the inſpiſſated 
lymph, but by forcing its ramified and fibrous 
parts into a kind * coagulum, and by ſepa- 
rating the moſt fluid part of the blood which 
is its ſerum, from the other parts, in the 
ſame manner as the hey of milk is ſeparated 
from the caſequs part by means of any acid, 
In caſes ee where the lymph is already 
too much inſpiſſated, this inſpiſſation _ 
de augmented by the uſe, of acid 
Some however, are raſh enough to e 
them to ſucking children, notwithſtanding p,..s. x 
the great mcompatibility between the milk the bad 
and theſe acids; for I have ſeen a great many * © p oe of 
children fall victims to theſe remedies for 
want of 'nouriſhment, becauſe they continu- 
ally threw'up'the milk they ſwallowed, in 

Raney as ſolid as cheeſe. 

There are, however, caſes in which the Spirit of 
patient may fafely uſe the ſpirit of ſalt; but Ti fome- 
theſs caſts are 40 denk bg be known, that ff. uſe 
none but fkilful practitioners ought to pre | 
ſcribe the 'uſe of it. Foreſtus, 1 14 bo 
thor, made à ſecret of this remedy, 
for fear the ignorant ſhould make a bal ae 
of it; for nothing i fle kn d res 
good 


a | —— 
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good remedy ul-app lied. Others, and eſpe 
cially Baſile Valentine, have greatly corrected 
it, by dulcifying it by good 15 of wine, 
gase which, by its ſulphureous parts, ſheaths, up 
1 P 
its po rn } potats But 1 55 author bag 
ter known the ady es of ſalt, as a 
for hernias, than 1 Hartmannus, 
who uſed al Senme, which is of the hide | 
ſpecies. with ſea-falt. He did not, however, 
the acid ſpirit of it, which is only 
obtain'd by diſtillation ; that is, by the ſub- 
tilization bf its conſtituent by fire, 
which renders them ſo corro Ive as to enter 
the compoſition of aqua regia, which is, of 
all others, the moſt powerful diſſolvent of 
metals. He only order'd it to be calcin d, 
and reſolved into a liquor, which preſerved 
that balſamic ſaline quality which renders it 
friendly to the blood and vital principle. If 
I was to conceal any ſecrets, as did the prior 
of Cabriares, who impoſed on Lewis XIVth, 
by felling him for a ſecret the ſpirit of ſalt, 
which he had found in Baſile Valentine, it 
| - ſhould be that of  Hartmannus, which is 
neither known nor uſed by any one, and with 
which I have perform'd the greateſt number 
of cures in theſe kinds of diſorders : But as 
deſign is purely to inſtruct, and to be bene- 
ficial to the public, I think Icannot: give them 
a greater proof of m tereſtedneſs, than 
by ne them of the efficacy of this Send 
(14 HOVE 5 


- 


dy, os lying down he method of fe. 

ing u. 4195515 

Take of fal gemmæ, what quantity vou Balſam of 
pleaſe; calcine it nine or ten times, and I 
each time diſſolve it in diſtill'd rain- water: cific in 
When 15 has been diſſolved, filtrate it thro” ann 


te the water ver a very 
3 fire. . J theſe Gent 2 
P and 12 it has ac g d d ve, 
ee of ſubtilty, that it may 
ee diſtil it in ofl of 
tine, and cohobate it 1750 0 times, 
Hil it remains at the bottom of the receiver 
in the confiſtence of liquid honey: Then 
F reſerve it, to be uſed on proper occaſions. 
x mp be be taken to four, ſix, ten, ar twelve. 
Ne: Wine, or any othet liquor, ſuited, 
age and conſtitution, of the patient, 
1 the? violence and duration of the diſeaſe. 7 


Before we uſe this remedy, we ought to be Cautioss 
certain whether there are any acids predomi- 70 b< 9b» , 
nating in the firſt organs of gelten, ſinoe, with re- 
in this caſe, the remedy would become very ft . | 
prejudical. If we are certain that there are domidat. 
acids, we ought, before the uſe of this reme- ug — 
dy, to give abſorbents which deſtroy the acid 5, — * 
and acrid ſubſtances found in the ſtomach digeſtion. 
and inteſtines. Theſe remedies are ęrabs- 
eyes, the ſhells of eggs and oyſters, and the 
calaminar- ſtone, reduced to a very fine paws 
der, and given every morning _ for cight 


rr 
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or ten days, from the quantity of twelve or 
fixteen grains to two ſcruples. We may alſo 
give coral, powder'd pearls, and other fub- 
* 5 — of tlie ſame kind in the ſame doſe. 
Purga- We are afterwards to purge the patient with 
tives pro- twelve or fifteen grains of the arfcanum du. 
e plicatum, or with the pulvis cornachini, com- 
monly call'd the pulvis de tribus, or with the 
earl of Warwick's' powder; between fifteen 
and forty or fifty grains of which may be 
given, according to the age and firength of 
the patient. We may after this, with greater 
fafety, uſe acids; but I always eſteem. 1t bet- 
_ phrac- ter to employ ecphractics obtain d fram iron 
dies pro- or mercury, according to the cauſes which 

per. haye produced the obſtruction. 
Mercurial If the cauſe proceeds from venery, the pa- 
acbb ben tient is to take mercurial ecphractics; ſuch as 
proper. dulcified ſublimate, from ſix grains to twenty- 
five ; or the mercurial panacea, from ſix or 

" eight grains to fifty, 115 
Chaly- When the ca e does not ariſe from vene- 
' phradtics, Ty, all the iam reap of iron are the moſt 
when pro- powerful remedies to remove the obſtructions, 
per. as faffron of ſteel,” from ſix grains to twenty 
or twenty-five ; falt of vitriol of ſteel, from 
eight grains to fifty ; or tincture of ſteel with 
tartar, from half a dram eien eels 


drams. All theſe remedies,” when well pre- 
pared, and continued for ten; twelve, of — 
teen days, are capable of totally removin 
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obtains 0 ; of the Sands: which cauſe the 


It now. remains, that we reſſars the ol ve of 
ſpring of the parts, in order to anſwer. all the ere. 
intentions We aas bor the radical cure of medics 
PER mn dei conn'd as. bifier.; with 

{ patient. a8 E. w 
the pulvis de tribus, or pc arcanum duplica- 
— 5 is afterwards to ; Wi the PTE 
P N 578 | 


Take of the roots of dn and | (araperitf, 
of guaiacum raſp d, and ſhavings of faf- 
' fafras, each two ounces: Boil the whole 
: "together i in a cloſe-ſtopt veſſel, . over a gen- 
tle fire, in twelve pints of water, reduced 


- to eight, or thereabouts. When the li- 
$ quor is cold ſtrain it, and let the patient | 
[= dxink two pints of it a day, more or lets, 

Yr © juſt proportions being obſeryed. | 


We muſt put in every. pint of this er 
fificen, twenty, or thirty drops of the ſpirit 
of. vitriol of Mars. The uſe of this ptiſan 
is to be continued for twelve or fiſteen days, 
during which time the patient gught to be 
reduced to a dry regimen ; that is to ſay, he 
is only to eat roaſt beef, mutton, or pigeons. 

He is to avoid pulſe, herbs, fruits, and 

milk. He may drink wine at meals, and we 

tea and coffee in the ordinary manner. 

If, as I have ſaid in the beginning, "the The truſs 


truſs is the firſt remedy which can contribute ee 
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nued long to the cure, it is alſo the laſt we ought to 
alter the end with; for which reaſon we cannot oc 
eeͤ,rrefully advertiſe the patients to continue the 
uſe of it for three, or even ſix months, after 
having laid aſide the other remedies; and 
—.— the end of that time it is improper to 
quit it ſuddenly, fince it is far better for the 
prom to habituate himſelf to the want of 
ir by little and little, during the night-time; 
for eight or fifteen days; — afterwards by 
remaining two or three hours, after getting 
out of bed, without applying it, for ſeven or 
Precau- eight days. The patient may afterwards be 
ade. Without i it for ſome half-days, and ſucceſſive- 
in order ly ſome whole days, in order to reſume it 
— ometimes, and at laſt to quit it altogether. 

I cannot, however, too _ recommend 
the uſe of it in caſes, where the patients are 
obliged to make great efforts. on alone 
dictates rules in this repens which Ithink it 
ſuperfluous to relate. 


I shall, in general, ſpecify inthe: following 
chapter the cauſes which __ _ = 


cure of theſe diſorders. 
"TT ES" —_— "ERP <- ie 4 FEET NTT. . 2 — 
e e TH 
Of the cauſes which may oppaſe. the cure of 
hernias. I 


HO in general it is very eaſy to cure 
1 the hernias of children, and tho' the 


proper — of the truſs alone is ow | 
7 
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would be dangerous to undertake the cure of 


nias remain long in the ringlets, or a little 
low theſe ape 
re- enter, and fall down, according to the 
ſtronger or weaker contractions of the muſ- 
cles which ſupport them. If, in theſe caſes, 
there is an hernia, it is hardly allowable to 
contain it with a truſs, on account of the 
difficulties of conſtructing it in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that it may oppoſe the deſcent of the 
inteſtine, without wounding the teſticle. If 
the remedies ſuppoſed proper for the cure of 
ſuch hernias were applied, we ſhould aug- 
ment the contraction of the muſcles, which 
would make-the teſticles return all together 
into' the abdomen, or keep them com- 
preſs'd in the ringlets, whence a double in- 
| convenience would ariſe ; for the teſticles 

would kee the apertures of the ringlets, 
6 and . of the hernias; in the 
5 teſticles themſelves would be painfully com- 
4 preſs d by the ringlets. Perſons little ſkilld 
| in the cure of theſe diſorders, ought carefully 
to guard againſt this inconvenience ; fince 
— are frequently miſtaken in this par- 


from 


rally ſufficient for their radical cure, yet it 


them, when the teſticles are not fallen down 1 
into the ſerotum. In ſome children the her- not fallen 


down, op- 


rtures. They alſo ſometimes cure. 


h adults, whoſe breaſts are weak and de- Delicacy 
licate, we cannot, without a great deal of gh 


danger, preſcribe attenuating medicines drawn ada, an 
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obſtacle from minerals; ſuch as the acid fpirits and 


2 5 ations of Mars and Mercury, en I 


cure. 


We deſcribd. Theſe remedies, tho very 
Mutaty in themſelves, may produce ſome 
ruptures in the pulmonary veſſels, which are 
too weak to reſiſt their effects; for they open 
to themſelves a paſſage thro” the” hard 

obſtructions, with which the ſubſtance of the 
veſſels rarely fails to be ſtuffed,” in perſons 
ſubject to a conſumption or phithifis ; fo that 
ſuch perſons sought to be content with the 
lliative cure. 

"There are a great many other circum- 
Fate, to which we ought to have a regard 
in the treatment of hernias ; but of which! 

ſhall not here ſpeak, becauſe they would lead 


The . us too far from our purpoſe: For this reaſon 


ent - : it 1s of great importance to the patient to 
coor conſult a {kilful phyſician and ſurgeon; before 
2 he begins to uſe any remedies for the cure of 
geon, in theſe diſeaſes. We cannot too much attend 
the uſe to the cauſes of theſe diſorders, to the con- 


choice ef ſtitution of the patients, and the choice of 


Choice cf 
his me- the remedies. 


— ought alſo to have a great regard to 


none be- has 
ing more the i inconveniences, which, by ol the 


cipable ef cure, become a part of the diſord er; and, 


eee without this, all the remedies would be of 


his copici- 


uten. no uſe. In the firſt place, we muſt be al- 
ſured whether the hernia is form d oi 
ture; and in this caſe there is no hope 


curing it. Secondly, we are to eee. 
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ther. the parts can be reduced. Thirdly, 
Whether; when reduced, we can ſurel 

tain them, without the eſcape of the fen =o 1 
portion. Fourthly, he. the herniary | | 
fac has not acquired too thick 4 * | 
Fiſthly, whether the herniary fac, tho in its 
natural ſtate, is not as exactly contain'd as the 
epiploon and the inteſtine; for it is 
pally on the latter that the remedies ought to to 
act, by teſtoring it to its juſt proportion. 
ſometimes happens, however, that the "a 
nia is cured without the peritoneum ever 
having been reduced; but this caſe occurs fo 
rarely, that it ought by no means to be de- 
pended upon; and this ſpecies of cure may 
even prove. very dangerous, becauſe, before it 
can be obtain d, it is neceſſary that the inter- 
nal ſurface of the ſac ſhould be united to 
each other, which cannot happen without an 
inflammation of thoſe parts, which may do 
a great deal of injury to the cord of the ber | 
matic veſſels, becauſe it always ariſes | 
the too, great compreſſion of the bolſt 
Sixthly, the ſymptom which moſtly . | 
the cure is the adherence. of the parts, withs + 
out the abdomen ; for if it is abſolutely re- | 
quilts that. they ſhould be contained in the | | 
| Wee 4 n gully, geerflary_ that It be 
Poſhble to return them into it. Now a 
rences are generally uwincible obſtacles 12 1 
hinder the reduction; ſo that we . muft not 


eee of hernias, 
| N _ unleſs 
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| unleſs we find the patients rractable enough 
to ſubmit to the regimen and remedies men- 
| tioned in the third obſervation, of the chapter 
on adherences, which Frakes the laſt part of 
this work. 

In theſe Sue the patients not 
being capable of obtaining a radical cure, 
ooght to content themſelves with the pallia- 
| tive one; that is to ſay, with the uſe of 
©. truſſes, by the juſt and methodical applica- 
| tion of bet the parts will be kept 
| in the abdomen, and the patients ſecured 
the troubleſome ſymptoms of a ſtran- 
gulation, which 25 ought always carefully | 

to guard againſt. 
I now come to give ſome rules with re- 
ke to the conſtruction of theſe inſtrumentz 
patients, who are almoſt always the 
ties of the ignorance of truſs-makers, may 
: Feaſt know the qualities theſe machines 
ought to have, in order to obtain from them 
1 the mes Tn I for theſe diſqrders. 


o 
—— — — ͥ́ —ʒäͤ—᷑—ͤ— — 


2 


cn is XVI. 
of 8 15 for bernias,” My 


büct 


What a Tk Ruſſes' are ſolid Vanklages lich by 
maß u. their equal co 1 exactly cloſe 
C 


-up the apertutes: which -give paſſage the 
2 hinder r from falling down 
94} | - wha 


e 0 = 
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Gen they : are once returned in to the abs | 
| domen. 93" q 
According to this deſcription 1 only. ins | 


tend to ſpeak of methodical truſſes; I mean 
ſeel-truſſes, in which alone we find the qua- 
lities requiſite for containing the ſmalleſt and 


moſt ſimple, as well as the greateſt: «pd wal 


hernias, - © _ 


fince this ſub ſtarce, being too brittle of itſelf, 


of call them ſteel-truſſes, i m 
ly that they ſhould be of pure ſteels ter which 


ought to 
enter the 


would not have pliancy enough to be bent compof- 


any way, according to the neceſſities of the Nios of 


patient. Iron, on the contrary, would be 
too ſoft, and conſequently incapable” of re- 


taining the figure. the truſs, ought conſtantly 
to preſerye, in the different attitudes and mo- 


tions of the body. It was therefore neceſ- 
fary to find a ſubſtance which partook of 


both theſe qualities, which was neither too 


brittle nor too ſoft. This ſubſtance is a com- 
poſition of ſteel and ſoft iron join d, and 
torged together till they acquire a conſiſtenee 
which is ſolid, elaſtic, | and. enn of 
loſing its form. 

This ſubſtance i the half, two 
thirds, and ſometimes three quarters of tho 


truſs, according to the violence of the diſeaſe, 
and the degree of compreſſion and refiftahee 
neceſſary to oppaſe the efforts of the parts 


we intend to contain. The reſt of the truſt 
conſiſts of * which 2 
- —_Y 


4 


of 


ties. The dody is a kind of 
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che length of the girdle. All the elt of 


the 150 is ined with Fay ſoft 3 
of preſerving the hips. om e 
. the ſteel. : . 
„ rnd of the truſs ws AR NG ooh | 
DF Ws conſiſts of three principal 
_ namely, of a body and two extremir 
plate, more or 
leſs thick, and broad, according to the ſtrength 
we intend to give the truſs. The extremities 
— two, one anterior, and the other 
The anterior is enlarged in a form and 
bolk proportico'd tothat of thapart ca which 
the point of compreſſion ought to be made, 
This extremity is call d the platine. On the 
external ſurface of the he” is 4 hook, to 
ſecure the leather-girdle. On its internal ſur- 
face is a cuſhion, which ought to preſs upon 
the aperture of the abdomen; we want tb 
cloſe. The part immediately following the 
plate is call d the neck, of aces. The ref 
of the truſs is call d the body, and forms the 
portion. of the circle, which conſtitutes, the 
principal part of the whole truſs, The poles 
rior — is called the tail, to which, as 
{ have ard, is fixed the thong of leather which 
is to complete the whole — the truſs. 


is of great importance to the patients to 


thee parts of the truſs, no | 


know how to it, 170 
S my 
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This ſteel ought to be made in ſuch a Frege. 
manner, as to be duly applied to the emi- oa 


nences and depreſſions found in the bones of 
the hips, without which its action would be 

falſe, it would wound the patient, and the 
compreſſion, which ought to be on the aper- 
ture we intend to eloſe, would always be ir- 


This condition or property of the truſt, 
which is very ſimple, when we know how to 
give it the figure it ought to have, is not on- 
ly the moſt conſiderable and neceflary;/ but 
alſo that which is ly wanting in all the 
truſſes made by the common workmen in 
with anatomy, nor the proportions of the 
body. They think it fafficient to forge the 
iron well, and by means of the ſteel to ren 
der it ſo ſolid as that it may not break. 
They think that they have done all that can 
be done, when they have only made the out- 
lines, as it were, of the work. In order to ren- 
= it —— furgeon who applies it muſt 
know how to give it the proper © bending. 
Neither can he "Abe in be rats to a 
great deal of experience in managing theſe 
machines, he ads 4 perfect knowledge of all 
the different ſpecies of hernias, when he takes 

meaſure of the hips, and attends to their 
figures, which vary as much as there are difs 
ferent patients. This would be a proper place 
to give particular rules on this ſubject, but 
N 3 they 


DPD 
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they would render the work too extenſive 4 

and the public, for whom I write, has no 
occaſion to learn the method of making theſe 
machines.” It is ſufficient to warn them in 
general, that they ought not to be deceived, 
= that the only advantage they can reap 
from a truſs confiſts in its perfect ftability, 
and in its conſtantly regular compreſſion. Its 
ſtability vgn ariſe from its juſt applica- 
tion to the bones of the hips. As theſe bones 
are unmoveable, the portion of the circle 
remains fixed, and never changes its place, 
when it is bent exactly according to the true 
figure of theſe bones. Its regular compreſ- 
ſion ariſes from the methodical conſtruction 
of the cuſhion,” and from the force of the 
points of ſupport, which ought to into 
the iron oppoſite to the part where the com- 
ꝓreſſion ought to be made. The conſtruction 
of the cuthion, more or leſs: convex or ele- 
vated, more or leſs flat, more or leſs iy: 
large, middle-ſized, or ſmall, y des 
pends on the fatneſs or leanneſs of tlie pa- 
tient, or the elevation or depreſſure of the 08 
pubis, on which it ought to reſt more or leſs, 
according to circumſtances. It alſo depends 
on an infinity of other circumſtances}! which 
vary according to the different ſpecies of her- 
nias, the — of which they are form'd, 
thei duration, their bulk, their figures, 


1 rene en e — _ which 
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which ought to be ſpared in the neighbour- 
hood of the points of compreſſiooon. 

The point of fupport, Which is always in 
the poſterior: part of the iron, ought to be 
oppoſite to the cuſhion under which the point 
of compreſſion lies; for which reaſon it is 
neceſſary that the point of ſupport ſhould be 
ſure and ſolid. Thus, in double hernias, 
there muſt be two points of ſupport, equal, 
or at leaſt proportion d, to the reſiſtance we 
want to oppoſe in each her nia. 

The ſteel-truſs is the only one in Which Steel. 
we can find theſe qualities. The moſt ſim- one por. 
ple are, of all others, the beſt; ſince ' ſeſs d of 
diminiſn their advantages by attempting 10 — 
compound them. Some have thought that vantages. 
they augmented the point of compreſſion by 
adding to the cuſhion à ſpring with a nut, 
and a ſupport Which fixes this nut, and makes 
the inferior part of the cuſhion ſupport bet - 
ter; without conſidering, that if we augment Spring . . 
the compreſſion in the inferior part, We di: mon 
miniſh it in the ſuperior, and the hernia falls 
thro' the ſyperior part of the aperture. When 
a truſs is properly bent, and the cuſhion. 
ſhaped, the hernia is perfectly - retained 
without having recourſe to ſo many exper 
__ ; * ä are only to be 

in the genius ſurgeon, and not 
in the — , $117 (15 _ 119043 
Others have thought to render the ſteel- Jointed 
truſs more commodious, by making it fold — 
N 4 with 


"ey = 
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with hinges, which, tho a very old in 
vention, is yet become in great repute, by 
means of the avarice of ignorant truſs- 
makers who recommend them, becauſe they 
ſell them dear, and not becauſe they are be- 
nefieial-to the patient; for if the truſs ought 
to be fixed and ſtable on the hip- bones, 

| and if it ought to preſs equally every where, 
by adapting itſelf to all the natural or preter- 
natural depreſſions of the hip-bones, it is 
not -poſhble that theſe kinds of es can 
de of any benefit. The play of their hinges 
- facilitates their liberty of and ſhut- 
ting, according to the different motions of the 
body. 'Theſe motions oblige: them to form 
angles at their joints, which make them cons 
ſtantly- compreſs: unequally : The joints of 
the different plates which compoſe the truſs, 
hinder us from making in' theſe parts the 
preſſures and cavities nec to correſpond 
to the inequalities of theſe bones. Beſides 
each branch, which extends from one joint 
to another, being too ſhort, cannot be made 
ſtrait when it bends. The uſe- of ſuch 
truſſes is, therefore, inſufficient. | 

Elaſtic Some have thought they foutid: ig) great 

ageing many advantages in certain truſſes, to which 

* they have given the name of elaſtic truſſes, 

of a new invention. This elaſtic quality, 

which is their only fault, has ſeduced ſome 

_ perſons, who imagine that there is ſomething 

ae in them, In order to * - 

5 elaſti- 


faults are two: Firſt, The heat and excorinl 


. , PER” Dp r 


hernia, up- 
right, or lies in bed; for hen he fits down; 


neee e 
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the truſs muſt he compoſed o 
plate of ſdeel temper. ſo-high that it will 
no longer yield either to the hammer, or the 
effort of the hand to bend it to the 8 
body, without breaking it; which is "this 
reaſon that ĩt every where bears on the parts 
unjuſtly, that it has no fixed point of foppor, 
and conſequently that -its compreſſion 
ways unequal and uncertain. = 
Some others, as ignorant — 
of the treatnient of hernias, have imagined itbout 
that they removed all theſe inconveniences byi danger. 


danger- 
renewing the antient uſe of "with ou. 
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out iron. Theſe machines are ſo — 


t cannot be too much 
them. Their moſt 


that the p 
diſed 


they cauſe all round the hips, by a 


tion 


the tightneſs with which they muſt de ap- 


plied, a circumſtance which renders them in- 


fupportable. Secondly, What is ſtill more 


dangerous is, that the cuſhion of this ſpecies 
of truſs does not compreſs the aperture of the 
except when the patient ſtands 


the girdle and a band, which paſſes under 
the thigh, are flacken'd, on account” of the 
relaxation of the muſcles; which raiſes the 
cuſhion of the truſs on the inferior fide, and 
always permits the parts to go and come; for 
which reaſon it is abſolutely uſeleſs. But the 
danger of it ariſes from this that the parts 


4 
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are compreſs d by it every time the patient 
riſes up, becauſe the cuſhion, which ſat looſe 
hen the patient was ſitting, conſtricts them 
extremely when he riſes up. Theſe reiterated 

compreſſions bruiſe and excoriate them; 
whence troubleſome adheſions enſue, which 

conſtitute the ſubject of the ſecond chapter 

the ſecond part of this work. This truſs: is 
Jo dangerous, that three fourths of the chil. 
dren to whom they apply it in their infancy, 
become incurable by the inſpiſſation of the 
herniary ſac, occaſioned by its continual fric. 
tions, and its irregular compreſhon. | For 
this reaſon they muſt, from their moſt tender 
infancy, wear ſteel-truſſes, which cure in a 
very ſhort ane and produce: 90 inconve· 

| nience. Ft 10 « HH 
Caſes in The only finda, for Wr truſſes, with. 
which/3® out ſteel girdles are permitted ere thoſe.o 
wien the navel, or — hernias, 222 ſuch 
Without txuſſes, preſs u ſoft of the ab» 
. alte eas in which 
it ĩs not poſſible to retain theſe kinds of her- 
nias without the advantage of the point of 
port afforded by the ſpine of the back, 
This is moſt methodically — by means of 

a double girdle of iron invented by Mrs. 
Guiton. This double girdle is the greateſt 
ſecurity of women who have born a great 
many children, and n abdomen is ny 


ung 
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of the precau tions patients aug be fo take du- 
e tee aſt. 
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| T9065 » 


provided with proper truſſes; but they 
muſt alſo be at due pains to apply and re- 


tain them in their proper places. We ſhould 


deceive ourſelves if we imagin d, that theſeæ 
machines were not ſuſceptible of any diſ- 
placement or alteration of poſition, which 
may render the uſe of them much more pre- 


judicial than beneficial. If a man wears an 


habit with ſome fault he does not ſee, every 
body elſe perceives it, and tells him that it 
mult be remedied, but it is not ſo with reſ- 
pect to a truſs which no body ſees. If it is 
faulty in any particular, the patient is not al- 
ways a judge of it, becauſe; he can neither 
know the faults nor the perfections of theſe 
kinds of machines. He often thinks him 
ſelf in the greateſt ſafety, when he is in the 


greateſt danger, by means of the diſplace- 
ment of his truſs, or his want of care to 
make a good uſe of it. Surgeons are the on- 


ly perſons capable of preventing or correcting 
the faults they may contract, and of ſetting 
patients free from their bad habitudes in the 
uſe of theſe machines. Rich perſons wh 
live in large cities where there are generally 


herniary ſurgeons, may obtain all the neceſ- 


fary 


T is not ſufficient that the patients be 
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 . thoſe diforders, than by 
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fary ſecurities from the care of thoſe who 
merit this confidence. But perſons remote 
from large cities, and people of ſmall for- 
tunes have not the ſame. advantages. The 
poor decline applying for relief, tor fear of 


the demands of the perſon propoſed to 


afford them aſſiſtance . I cannot more 
inſtruct the public with reſpect to 


» 


in the fubſequent chapters, with- w 
pens by means of the diſorder inſet, 


means of the . — 


s neglect. Every perſ 
— by! reading this part 2 
with a little attention. Every one will Ta 
to act as he ought to do, and to cotrect 


the faults which may happen in his truſs, 


Parents, nurſes and all perſons ho have the 


care of children, may regulate their conduct 
by theſe inftruftions. Huſbands and wives 
may mutually aſſiſt each other. Charitable 
perſons may inſtruct the poor, and even a. 
ford them the aſſiſtance neceſſary in theſe diſ- 
orders, by following the advice of any fkik 
ful and beneficent ſurgeon, in concert with 
the — I ſhall uu in A following 


Fer this reaſon I ſhall, every Wedneſday, f. from cadet to 
ten in the morning, give my advice gratis to the poor. 
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peritoneum, are much more difficult to be 
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ſrong a compreſſion of the cuſhion on the 
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CAP. XIX. 


F the inconveniencies which may Bebe il 
| " "0 with reſpe ect to therr 1 u 


HE things which demand our gręateſt 
attention with reſpect to this diſorder, 
alle Fog the nature 25 ſpecies of the her- 
nia. Hernias form d by a rupture of the 


retain d than others, ſince they jo 155 
the patients ſhould. wear their 
and day, and avoid making the very £ —_—_— 
efforts. Hexnias form'd by the epiploon are 
alſa much more difficultly — than dle 
form d by the inteſtine, ſince if we neglect 
but for a ſhort time to contain them, they 
augment ſtill more and more. The 


patients. 
muſt. therefore wear lighter. truſſes, than in 
caſes where the hernia is oem d ee 1a 


teſtine. 15 n 
It ſometimes happens: chat the inteſtine 


reenters cafily, whilſt the ay does not 
reenter, notwithſtanding which, the 
is oblig d to wear a truſs to hinder. therder 


patient 
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ſcent of the inteſtine. In this caſe the-com-- 


preſſion of the cuſhion ought to be ſa ma- 


nag d, that the epiploon may not ſuffer. by it, 


but in ſuch a manner, as to be ſufficient to 


hinder the deſcent of the inteſtine. Too 


epi- 


f fluids would wi 
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epiploon, might excite an inflammation and 
troubleſome ſuppuration i in it. 

When there is a falſe hernia with the tris 
one, the compreſſion of the truſs may do a 
great deal of injury to it, eſpecially when oe 
tumor 1s in the teſticles, or in the ſpe 
tic cord. The veſſels would be 
preſs d and ſtrangulated by the truſs, and 

80 greater e remount 
In this caſe it is 


againſt their own 2 — 


of great importance to remedy the diſorder 
of the teſticles or cord, "whether by medi- 


_ or a chirurgical operation, when it is in 
ts beginning, to hinder two curable diſor- 
r from becoming mortal, which they 
would otherwiſe infllibly prove. But if n 
ſity abſolutely requires the uſe of a truks, i it 
muſt be —2 ſo methodically, and its point 
of compreſſion muſt be — in ſuch 2 
manner, that it may defend the hernia from 
all troubleſome events, without putting the 
patient to a greater inconvenience from the 
diſorder of the teſticle. 
If an hernia of water is formed with the 
hernia of the Faw we .muſt uſe the, ſame 
precautions, eſpecially in children, in wh 
it is eaſy to cure collections of water Par 
in the ſcrotum, if we carefully manage the 
point of compreſſion, which the. e my 


make upon it. 
cn 
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Of the inconveniences which may ariſe from 
the diſorder with reſpect to the patient, and 


the precautions we ought to take to remedy 


A ue inconyeniences, with reſpect to the 


iforder, which oppoſe the ſtability of the 
truſs, and render its uſe always difficult, if 
both ſurgeon and patient take not uncom- 
mon pains to the contrary. The hip- 
bones, which, in a natural ſtate, are ſmaller 
below, in order to render the bottom of the 
pelvis more narrow, form depreſſions on their 
lateral parts. When the patient is mode- 
rately corpulent, theſe depreſſions are filled 


by the muſcles and the fat: But in extreme 
emaciation theſe muſcles” are very flender, 
and uncovered with any fat, which makes 
theſe bones almoſt as much deprefs'd as if 
they were bare; ſo that behind they form 


unequal eminences. The os pubis, which is 
at their anterior part, is very much elevated: 
A certain eminence at the ſuperior part of the 
thigh-bone, is, in this caſe, alſo deſtitute of 


fat; ſo that it is cover'd almoſt. only with 


ſkin, which renders the application of the 
trufs very difficult to the ſurgeon; and ver 
incommodious to the patient. It frequently 
happens, that with theſe natural; inconve- 
niences there are deformities which render 
the 
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the pe quantity of fat gives the hips 
a ty ſo con to * natural ſtate, 


in the natural ſtate. It is alſo very difficult 


o- — 


ſmaller relaxation whic 
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the application almoſt impracticable; and 
what is ſtill worſe, in theſe extenuated pa- 
tients the abdominal muſcles are ſo poor, 
ſlender, and 1 that in * hernias 
are more flippery in any other patients, 
A ſurgeon, : the beſt acquainted with the 
making of theſe machines, cannot in ſuch 
caſes ſucceed in bending the truſs juſtly, 


Without the greateſt care to give it a figure 


proportioned to that of the bones. The pa. 
tient ought alſo to be at great pains to re- 


tiain it in its proper place. It ſhall be parti- 
_ deſcribed in the 23d chapter. 


en the patient is extremely co 


that the bandit e truſs ought to be 
alſo very pom — that it — to have 


for the truſs to afford the aſſiſtance to be ex- 


from it, notwi all the care 

of the ſurgeon, if the elf is not 

at due to anſwer — and ob- 
icularities relating to the true 


the truſs, which ſhall be deſcribd 

* 23d chaptef, | 

The inconveniences - which occur to the 

atients, in hernias of the navel, ariſe equal- 
from the deformity of the abdomen, 

hich | is more or leſs large, more or leſs lean, 

firm, or ſoft, according to os — or 


AFN RAA Fer SSSR BEA F . 


1 and ſkin have ſuffer d in 
dropfics. 


the navel, it n 


| 23 


attention from the 
The 


m0 all 
en in the following 
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ions or 
the truſſes — 
kinds of hernias ought to be as differe 
made as the figures of the abdomen are 
ferent, for if it terminates in a point towards 
very firm, and the compreſſion 
--If-the navel is lower than the 
| of\ ſupport cannot be 
point of IF 
abdomen n below he navel, 


varies 


hips, the p. 


ry the abdomen is larger aboye than / below 
the navel, the truſs is determin d to deſtend 
below the» hernia, All theſe differences re- 
quire different pieces of care in tha conſtruc- 
tion of — demand H mae 
t. SHA 9 
nt theſe: ititonvenioncies, 125 ere, 
ſpeoies af hernias, ; ſhall comprehend 
general directions 
The more the truſs is 
— more reſolution: tient 
— — 8 iq the ſurgeon 
ought to pt it y and 
amn ve= 


ry lean patients we muſt not at firſt- contract 
it to the laſt degree, 


abject to vari- 
t 


It is neceffaty thatche parts © 
d aceuſtom'd to its en 


fince by ſo doing th 
af it would begome: analy e FO | 
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than above it, the truſs continually inclines to 
tremount above the hernia. If on the contra- 


79 


corpulent perſons, we- muſt uſe 'the ſame 
precautions, becauſe the fat can only be de- 
preſs'd by little and little under the girdle and 
the cuſhion. Thus tis neceſſary only to con- 
tract or tighten the truſs in proportion as it 
ſubſides in the thickneſs of the fat, without 
which it would become too large. Theſe 
meaſures ought to be divided between the pa- 


tient and the ſurgeon, till the truſs has ac 


either in the night or day, till they are accu- 


quir'd a firm and invariable ſituation. The 


caught to avoid all motions 


patients ought not to take away their truſſes, 


ſtomed to them. When hernias are very 
ſlippery, as thoſe of the epiploon, the patients 
capable of deter- 
mining the parts to fall out, ſuch as ſtriding 
or ſeparating the legs with violence, raiſing 
the arms too high, and ſneezng with effort. 
In a word, if the patient is coſtive and oblig d 
to make great efforts in going to ſtool, it 's 
expedient to render his body ſoluble by means 
of clyſters, or by giving him boi d pulp of 


caſſia. If notwithſtanding this he is oblig d 


to make ſome efforts, he muſt, with his 
hand, preſs the ſuperiour part of the cuſhion, 
in order to make it approach more to the os 
pubis. He muſt alſo obſerve the ſame pre- 


caution, when he ſneezes or blows his noſe. 


By theſe means the parts will, by little and 


little, be accuſtom' d to remain in the abdo- 
men, and acquire an habitude of not coming 


= 
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out in bed, in which caſe the patients may 
lay afide their truſſes in the night-time: 


— 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the inconveniencies which may ariſe from 
truſſes, and the precautions neceſſary to 
prevent and correct them, 
HAVE in the preceding chapter faid 
1 that truſſes can only by little and little be 
accuſtom'd to the body of the patient. 
are therefore of themſelves ſubje& to ſome 
alterations, which we muſt remedy, in order 
to give them the laſt degree of perfection. 
This perfection, as I have already obſerv d, con- 
conſiſts in bending them to a force exactly pro- 
tioned to the parts to which the truſs ought to 
be applied; for if it compreſſes more on one 
part than another of the circumference, it 
muſt neceſſarily hurt the patient, and the 
point of compreſſion muſt be faulty and ir- 
regular. Beſides, in this caſe the truſs is apt 
to break at the part where the vacuity is: 
We do not ſometimes perceive this fault 
when we firſt a truſſes, becauſe the furs 
niture which is new and rais'd conceals the 


ſome days, the furniture becomes flat, the 
fat under the girdle ſubſides, the leather 
which compoſes the reſt of tne circle is 
lengthen d, and the truſs no longer compreſſes 
any of the circumference of the hips, ex- 
O 2 cept 
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vacuities: But when a truſs has been worn 
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cept in that part which, as I have faid, com- 
preſſes irregularly. This inconvenience is ea- 
fily remedied by the hand, when the iron of 
the truſs is good. The method of rectifying 


this fault ſhall be deſcrib'd in the ſubſequent 


chapter. $74 
A fault common to all truſſes applied t 
the groins and in the foldings of the thighs 


when they labour under any imperfections, 
is that they preſs too little on the aperture they 


ought to cloſe up, when the patient fits on 
a low ſeat, becauſe then the abdomen 1s de- 
preſs'd towards the back. To remedy this 
fault, the patients muſt always fit on the 
higheſt ſeats they can find. They ought eſ- 
pecially to be in a pretty elevated ſituation, 
-when they go to ſtool, becauſe in the efforts 
they make for the expulſion of the faeces, the 
parts find more opportunity to eſcape from 
under the truſs. Ihe muſcles of the lower 
belly facilitate this eſcape by determining the 
parts downwards, and by receding from the 
int of compreſſion; It is therefore abſo- 
utely neceſſary, that in ſuch caſes, the patient 
ſhould with his hand preſs the cuſhion, fo 
as to make it approach nearer to the abdomen. 
But the leſs neceſſary this precaution is, the 
more elevated the ſituation of the patient 1s, 
In lean perſons the abdomen becomes flat 
when they lie on their backs, ſo that there 
neceſſarily remains a vacuity between the 
cuſhion, and the part on which it ought ” 
2 preſs. 
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preſs. We remedy this fault, when the pa- 


tient is oblig d to wear his truſs in the night, 


by putting a coinpreſs between the cuſhion 


and the abdomen, to fill up the vacuity. Or 
inſtead of the iron truſs, we may ſubſtitute 
a leather girdle, to which we may fix a ſoft 
and very thick cuſhion ; but the patient muſt 
not get out of bed till he again applies his 


truſs of iron. ; 


— 


CH AP. XXII. 


Of the method of taki 1 the meaſures and 


proportions of the body, for perſons who 
want truſſes. er | 
H Os E perſons who have hernias, and 
live at a diſtance from towns. where 


they could eaſily find truſſes, have often 


reaſons which hinder them from going to 
theſe towns for theſe means of relief. They 
neglect the methods of alleviating or curing 
theſe diſorders, which augment and often 
arrive at ſuch a height, as to be incurable, and 
even incapable of having any relief afforded 


them 


That theſe perſons may have the truſſes 
neceſſary for them without going to the 
towns where they are to be had, I ſhall lay 
down the rules neceſſary for taking the juſt 
dimenſions of truſſes and girdles, and make 


ſome obſervations, by which the patient will 
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tinguiſh whether the hernia ap 


the part of the hernia, whether it is in the 


_ figure, whether it is round or long. 
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be able to give proper directions to his truſs. 
er. 

Firſt, The patient ought, if poſſible, 0 
recollect the cauſe of his hernia; whether it 
was occaſioned by a blow, a fall, or ſome 
violent effort; of what nature this effort was; 
whether it was in co going to ſtool, 
or in lying down: In this laſt caſe he muſt dif. 
peared in the ly- 
1 or afterwards: He muſt, if poſſible, 
carefully ſj r fy the cauſe, becauſe, by apply- 
ing to a ſkilful workman, he may obtain a 
— of great importance, either for his re- 
lief or cure. 

Secondly, In the account he gives of the 
ſtate of his diſorder, he ought to ſpecify 
whether it is recent, or of long ſtanding. 

Thirdly, He ought carefully to diſtinguiſh 


groin, the folding of the thigh, &c. and on 
what fide. 
Fourthly, He ought to mention its bulk 


Fifthly, He ought to tell whether it re» 
enters eaſily, or with ſome difficulty, ſtand- 
ing or lying, or whether it does not re-enter , 
at all in any of theſe ſituations. 

Siæthly, When the hernia is at the folding 
of the groin, he muſt tell whether it de- 
ſcended into the ſcrotum in men, or into the 
labia pudendi in women. 


Seventh: 
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Seventhly, If he has two hernias, he muſt 
fpecify which is the largeſt, whether one re- 
enters with more difficulty than the other, or 
whether they are both of an equal bulk. 
_ Eighthly, He muſt tell whether he is lean 
or corpulent, and whether his. leanneſs and 
corpulence are exceſſive or not. 
+ Ninthly, If he has any deformities in the 
hip-bones, it is neceſſary to ſpecify what 
they are, whether they are natural, or whe- 


many perſons, efpecially among the women, 
have one hip larger, more elevated, or more 


depreſs'd than the other. Others have the 


ſuperior part of the thigh larger, and others 
flatter; and in very fat women this part is 
not to be felt at all. All theſe differences are 
neceſſary to be known, for the proper con- 
ſtruction and bending of the truſs. 

Tentbiy, To theſe ordinary deformities 
there are ſometimes particular ones joined, 
fuch as eminences riſing on the ſurface of 
theſe bones. If theſe eminences are under 
the meaſure, of which I ſhall ſpeak in the 
following paragraph, we muſt with ink mark 


upon the meaſure the parts where theſe ei- 


nences are, that, in making the truſs, the iron 
may be ſo bent as not to make too ſtrong a 
compreſſion” on that part, which would ren- 
der its application inſupportable. 

The patient, having'given an exa& account 
of all theſe circumſtances, muſt alſo ſend the 
Q 4 juſt 


ther they happened by accident. A great 
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juſt meaſure of his Bale taken at the 2 
the hernia, with a {lip of paper about half an 
inch broad. If the i is ſimple or dou- 
ble, if it is in either of the groins, in either 
of the foldings of the thigh, or in both to- 
er, he is to place the middle of the mea- 
ure behind, immediately above the diviſion 


of the hips, and make its two ends meet ut 


the root of the penis; or, in women, imme- 
diately above the pudendum, 
If the hernia is in the navel, we mult alſo 


take the bulk of the abdomen, by placing 


the middle of the meaſure on the back, and 


bringing its two ends to the part of the 
Ren. 


In accounts of umbilical hernias, the pa- 
tient ought to 175 

we The part of the ' navel which, the her- 

ſſeſſes; 3 it is in the middle, or 

in the circumference; whether it is in the ſu- 


| perior, inferior, or lateral parts. 


TI. Whether it is recent, or af long ſtand- 


III. Whether it is large or math 

TV. Of what figure it is. | 

V. Whether it re=enters or not. 

VI. Whether the navel is lower than the 
hip-bones. And, 

VII. Whether the abdomen is very hard 
or ſoft ; and if the truſs is for a woman, the 
number of children ſhe has born ought to be 


ſpecified. All theſe particulars are e 
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to be known, in order to make truſſes proper 


for each of theſe circumſtances, and to ren- 
der them as commodious as uſeful, when the 

tient's take the trouble neceſſary for their 
juſt application. The method of doing this 
F ſhall deſcribe in the following chapter. 


— 
2 


HAP. XXIIL 

O the method of applying truſſes. 
T HE beſt made truſſes become abſolutely 

#. uſeleſs and dangerous, when they are 
not well applied and fecur'd in an invariable 
manner. It is therefore requiſite, to give 
particular rules for their application, fince 
nothing is of greater importance to the pati- 
ent, than the neglect or obſervation of theſe 


The rules to be obſerv'd are the ſame in 
ſucking children, as in thoſe farther advanced 
and in adults. | 

As the truſs is made in order to fill the a- 
perture, thro' which the parts deſcend, it is 
neceſſary that theſe parts ſhould be return'd 
into the abdomen before the truſs is applied. 
The ſureſt method of facilitating the reduc- 
tion is reſt. . As the parts generally re-enter 
of themſelves, when the patient has been 
in bed all night, it is proper not to apply the 
truſs till he awakes ; but it muſt be done be- 
fore he gets out of bed. The patient ought 

to 
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to begin with making water, if he has any 
inclination to it; but he is to avoid all moti- 
He maſt apply his Hand on the a of 
back, paſs the truſs under the lower part of 
his hips, and make it ſlip upwards above the 
diviſion of the hips, with both his hands, 
ſapporting himſelf a little on his heels. By 
this means he will avoid the falſe bending of 
the truſs. He is aſterwards with 1 
to take the parts prolaps d during theſe moti- 
ons, and return them exactly. When he is 
ſure that there is nothing without the abdo- 
men, he muſt with one hand place the cu- 
ſhion on the of the aperture, whilſt 
with the = wa, pre draws the end of the 
girdle, always ſupporting the cuſhion, that 
it may not incline too much towards the 
thigh. By theſe motions he is to make the 
iron of the truſs apply juſtly to his hips. 
He is afterwards to fix the girdle to the hook 
on the external ſide of the cuthion, by put- 
| | ting it: into one of the holes in the leather at 
| the end of the girdle; | 
He muſt afterwards examine whether the 
truſs is in its juſt poſition; that is to fay, | 
whether it is too high or too low, He muſt. 
paſs his hand all round the iron, in order to 
judge, whether it does not preſs more in one 
part, than in another, and whether it does 
not leave a vacuity in any part. If the vaeu- 
ty 
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ity is equal every where, it is a ſign that the 


girdle is not fufhciently tight. If the vacuity 


is only in one place, this ariſes from a fault 
of the truſs, which muſt be corrected in the 
manner deſcribed in the following paragraph. - 


When the girdle is not ſufficiently tight, it 


muſt be made tighter; but to do this in an 
advantageous manner, we muſt not be con- 


tented with drawing it by its extremity, ſince 
this method is almoſt uſeleſs We muft 
therefore dra it together ſucceſſively, by 
ſlipping the hand from the part 


other hand, we ſupport the truſs near the 


cuſhion, at the part I have called its collet or 
neck, preſſing it at the ſame time on the part 
of the hernia. We are to obſerve whether 
the edge of the girdle is immediately above 


the fiſſure of the buttocks. If it is- not fo, 


we muſt carefully place it there, and the cu- 


ſhion will be in the juſt and proper poſition 
for ſtopping up the aperture of the hernia. 

If the 2 in one part 
than in another, it leaves a vacuity in the part 
where it does not preſs ſufficiently. This 


fault is corrected by unbending the iron a lit- 


tle at the part w it preſſes too much. 


This fault may proceed from a want of at- 


tention in taking the meaſure; but it may be 
. eaſily corrected in the following manner; 
We lay hold of the truſs, in the part where it 


1 ſerves 


where the 
girdle is fixed to the iron; whilſt, with the 
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ſerves as a fix d point, or fulcrum, at the part 
of the iron near that which we woo 5 
raiſe, whilſt the other hand ſerves as a move- 
able point, or lever, to act on the part to be 
raiſed or made ſtraighter: Thus by the mo- 
tion of the hand, we determine the iron to 
the part oppoſite to that in which it preſſes 
too much. Me. ; in > ad 3 

The fame thing is to be done, tho in a 
different direction, when the circle, being too 
wide, is not applied with ſufficient exactneſs 
to fix the point of ſupport. . In this caſe we. 
take the iron with our two hands, and bend 
it inwards towards the cuſhion, from its cen- 
ter to the extremities. By this means we may 
render the truſs more wide or tight, accord- 
ns to the general rule ; which, for all forts 
of truſſes, preſcribes a conſtantly equal com- 
preſſion, and a firm and unvariable point of 


. N WY 
| the 21ſt chapter I have faid, that tho' 

the truſs appears very juſt at the firſt applica- 
tion, yet after a few days it becomes too 
wide, becauſe its furniture becomes flat. We- 
perceive this by the looſeneſs of the truſs, 
and by the want of a ſufficient compreſſion by 
the truſs. In this caſe we muſt neceſſarily do 
what I have preſcribed ; for it would be in 
vain to contract the leather-girdle, ſince the 


2 


| cuſhion, would not more powerfully compreſs 


the aperture of the abdomen, and. the iron 
would hurt the fide of the hip. 1 5 
+ cre 
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There are certain rare dere bart we 
are obliged to apply a ſmall flexible 
| we ol Ce was in its place. 

Handage is ie behind the girdle of the ruſs 
and ought to paſs under the hip, and be tied 
to the ſame hook to which the girdle is fixed. 
This is to be done with truſſes made in my 
manner, in order to avoid the multiplicity of 
hooks. The bandage is defigned to hinder 
the truſs from going upwards. 
| When the patient is obliged to lie with his 
truſs, he m de Fe ouf dt d E 
ſituation before he gets out of bed. It 
quently happens, that the truſs ſlips a little 
lower than it ought, by the motions the 
tient makes in riſing; or that it aſcends a lit- 
tle higher than it ought when he lies down, 
or ſtretches himſelf in bed. Thus he muſt 
raiſe or depreſs the cuſhion as he has occa- 
fion, without which, if it was too low, it 
would not preſs enough forwards ; whereas, 
on the contrary, if it was too far raiſed, it 
would preſs too much. 

The weight of the breetches, whoſe . 
band is often above the truſs, makes it 

hard on the bone of the thigh, which fo 
as a ſupport to it, and hinders it from deſcend- 
ing lower. In this caſe the patient ought to 
wear ſtrings to ſupport his breeches, unleſs 


he is accuſtomed to have his breeches reach 
far above his hips. | 
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zllow themſelves to think, than to make them 


* 


nnn . 

A great many ee 
are obliged to bring r 

pet apiece nga retour ent 

cannot be at too great pains to warn the pat 

tients againſt it. Nothing is more capable af 

correcting this had cuſtom, with perſons who 


ſenſible, that as the truſs is made to ſtop up 

the hole which gives a paſſage to the parts, 

01 it is neceſſary that the cuthion ſhould be 

directly on the hole, and not under it, 

e then * truſs is ſo far from being 

— that the hernia r r 
commoded by it. 

With reſpect to en children, or thok 
ewt farther advanced, we muſt daily 
change their truſs, in order to avoid the in- 
—— which might ariſe from the 
naſtineſs with which they are continually co 
ver d: For this it is ſufficient to have 
two truſſes, which are to be alternately 
changed every day. When this change is to 
be made, we are to ſeize a moment in which 
they do not cry, and apply the clean truſs 
with as much expedition as we poſlibly can. 

That the truſs in children may be in a juſt 
poſition, it is neceſſary that the — 
ſhould be half a finger's breadth above, and 
towards one ſide of the penis in males, and 
the upper part of the pudendum in females. 


*@ both, it ought to ＋ a finger-breadth "= 
c 
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the diviſion of the hips, hen — i 
are very fat ; whereas when „it 
enge w be immedimcly above ; don. 
Every time we change the child's linnen, 
we ought carefully to obſerve: whether the 
hernia does not come out,” and whether it has 
the liberty of totally, or in purt. 
We muſt alſo obſerve, — the leon is-ie 
become too eaſy and wide by the of 
the furniture, or by the of the fat. 
In this caſe we mat, as I have juſt now ſaid, 


in order to make it preſs more juſtly, If the 
iron is not too wide, it is ſufficient to draw 
the girdle a hole or two tighter. 58 

- Theſe are all the directions which relate 
to perſons afflicted with hernias, as well with 
reſpect to the knowledge of theſe diſcaſes, as 

with reſpect to the remedies proper for them. 
Perſons who have need of greater inſtructions, 


ſhall, by yin NT in . 
e _ 8 5 


* 
_—_— » 0 ——__— —_— 
” WF. 
: . 


CHAP. XXIV 
N hernias of the uterus, 


PHE uterus is ſubject to different diſor- 
ders, which are comprehended under 

the ind of hernias, relative to the diſplace- 
ments which happen to that part and to the 
vagina, and which are the effects of the re- 
laxations 


Ty" 


bend the iron a little inwards with our hands, 


Wuat an 
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laxations of their ligaments, or of their pro- 
ſubſtance, in che ſame manner as in true 
ernias. Theſo diſorders are the turning of 
the uterus inſide out, its relaxation, its de- 
ſcent, or hernia properly * called, and the 
—_— of the vagina. 8 350 
2 | an inverſion or — utetus, 
— — its bottom becomes concave externally, and 
of the te forms internally a kind of 
mi. that in the bottom of a „ 180 : 
Dieren Four different ſtates conſtitute the diffe- 
vas hel rences of the inverſions to which the uterus 
— ute · is ſubject. I. The inverſion is more or leſʒ 
conſiderable, if in the n which is 
made of the uterus, its bottom ap 
more or leſs to the internal orifice!: II. The 
bottom of the uterus may be engaged in this 
orifice, without paſſing beyond it. IE The 


bottom of the uterus may come or in 

part out of this orifice; and be contained in 

the vagina, And IV. It may come out 0. 

tally or in part from the vagina, and forma 
tumor more or leſs large, qe Lace 

Cauſes of the bulk of the uterus. of 
me ene The inverſion of the uterus may proceed 
uterus. either from internal or from external cauſes. 
Internal © Exceſſive fatneſs in perſons obliged to 
cauſes. make efforts, which continually de- 
termine the bulk and weight of the ſat 
towards the uterus; is the moſt ordinary 
cauſe of this diſorder. The uterus inſenſibl 


and by little and little falls down, when at 4 
certain 
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certain critical age ; that organ, which is then 
collapſed, happens to be too weak, either na- 
y or thro accident. Tis ſufficiently cer- 
tain, from modern that this diſ- 
order happens indifferently- to girls and o- 
men who have never born children. 

It is becauſe theſe inverſions, ari from 
interna] cauſes, have been unknown till now, 
that we have ſeen them taken for extraneous 
bodies; that they have been raſhly cut off; 
and that the patients have died, for not having 
taken the precautions which a thorough ac- 
quaintance with this diſorder 
would have ſuggeſted. The public has gain d 
a great deal by the publication of the ſecond 
volume of the memoirs of the academy of 
ſurgery of Paris, in which is inſerted a learned 
diſſertation on this ſubject by Mr, Puzos, a 
celebrated man- midwife. 
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This does not hold true, with reſpect to 3 


_ Cauſes. 


the inverſion of the uterus 2 — by ex 
ternal cauſes. A ſurgeon, fays Mr. Puzos, 
muſt be intirely deſtitute' of experience, if 
he is ignorant of ſuch an inverſion. Labour 
is the immediate cauſe of it, when a 

being neceſſarily obliged to deliver a woman, 
extracts the ſecundines, ſtill adhering to the 
uterus, without having previouſly diſengaged 
them. This error, Which rr A ſome- 


times committed by great practitioners, ſuch 


as Ruyſch, who is not aſhamed to confeſs it, 
3 no fatal conſequences, when we are, 
P 


like 


2 


Signs of 
an inver- 
ſion pro- 
duced by 
an inter- 
nal cauſe, 
when the 
uterus 
comes out 
of the 
vagi 


9 to 1 5 2 — of midwifry for 


fel” of a round figure, larger at its 


fa. our guard, and conſider that every extraneous 


le to e forthwith : But it 
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3 25 e eee ee 


midwives, and one for ſurgeons, Which is 
gone thro by Mr. Puzos, and Mr. Geryais his 
e accurate pod! Git 
2 ek OW. ty turning of the uterus y 
jon, fince it appears like 22 


than at its ſuperior part There is no aper- 
ture obſerved in it, as 1 ſhall hers 0 ger: | 
of i its deſcent, . Onathis occaſion, the veſſels. 
being very open, allow a great deal of blood 
to flow from all its ſurface. 
. bes ſo, eaſy to Judge of: 9 inverſion 
| om an cauſe, eſpecially in 
5 or women 5 — have not born chil- 
This is the reaſon why the uterus, 
thus inverted, has been frequently taken en fox 
an extraneous body. Nothing is, however, 
more caſily Gitinguide d, when we are upon 


bady is included in a particular membra- | 
negus and very thick cyſtus; and that the 
membrane which, ras, lines the u- 
texps is extremely flender, gc interſ 
. an * = {mall holes, wi are 
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discovered by the naked eye, but are ſtill more 

pefceptible by'th affiftance' of a glaſs. Be- 
des, log us bodies coming from 55 

Uterus are DE very ery ſmall”! at the a of 


the orifice, 
ſubſtances, a 12 5 as 1 m b depreſſed as the 


Moteover An eXtraneous 6505 Yo, however large, 
does not deſtroy the orifice of the uterus to 
ſuch a degree, that it Eannot be diſcovered 
by the ſight or the touch; whereas, in an in- 
verſion, it is totally effacc A. Ade is ĩt poſ- 
ſible to diſtin TY it, ' elpeci Ity when the 1 in- 
verſion 3 is complete.” 
We can only be deceived in rare caſes, Signs of 
when the uterus thus inverted does-not come * —— 
out of the vagina, and when it fills the whole the ure 
Tpace of it. In this caſe we may be eafily docs vot 
miſtaken, becauſe we can neither ſee nor of. 
touch the. affected parts. It is much better vagina. 
to paſs no Nh og upon it than a falſe one, 
by taking it for a mole, the head of a child, 
or a 10 7 6 ofa quite Aifferent kind from What 
it really s. 
Wien the Bottom: of the uterus is Signs of 
in its orifice, we 'may be aſſured of his cir- nne 
cümiſtance by canto our finger, and re- of the wo- 
Pelling it, if it is not adherent. By e ics 
As Rp depreſſion” of the uterus, whit is . pi 
the firſt degree of its inverſfion, f is a diſcovery 225 
made by Mr. Puzos, it is better to refer the preſſion of 


the ute- 


reader to that author than to give a wrong 2, or its 
P 2 repre- 
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fiſt de. repreſentation. of his ideas, becauſe the ſignt 
e it are very equivocal, and becauſe only 
they who ee ee eee 
tions ate da OT) ing ofound 
and uſeful ä — — * diſ- 
: eaſes, 2 100 „ on nns 4 [RY 
Symp- The ſymptoms of an inverſion of the ute- 
tber zer. Tus Joon, diſcover themſelves manifeſtly, if 
on of the they are not ſpeedily remedied, eſpecially in 
uterus an {inverſion occaſion d by the extraction of 
the ſecundines. The orifice of the uterus'/is 
contracted, and braced up. Its body is cm. 
preſs'd and inflated, and at laſt becomes in- 
flamed and gangrened. In inverſions ariſing 
from internal cauſes, the uterus is inflated and 
indurated; ſo that we cannot be too expedi- 
ä tious in ſuccouring patients in this condition. 
Means of The are teen it, is to replace 

Relief. . Y 

the bottom of the uterus: For this purpoſe 
we muſt, if time will permit, inject a clyſter 
in order to procure an evacuation of the groſs 
matter which may be lodged in the rectum 
We are to cauſe the patient to make water if 
ſhe can; if ſhe cannot, we are to uſe the cathes 
ter, in order to procure a dif; of the urine. 
We then order her to lie on her back, with her 
buttocks higher than her body. We take the 
extremity of the turn d uterus, with the points 
of, the five, fingers, and preſs it inwards! 
When we have re- enter'd all that had fallen 
out beyond the orifice of the utetus, we gra- 
dually withdraw the fingers 6 
77 4 gm“. 
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beginning with the thumb; then the little 
finger, and dn next to it, and the other tw) 
aſterwards. This operation, which” is met 
ordinary, cannot be perform d, except tlie 
orifice is much dilated; for when it is e 
tremely contracted, we have a good deal of 
difficulty to obtain the reduction, by intro- 
dueing a ſingle finger into it: But we ought 
always to uſe the five fingers in putting the 
bottom of the uterus back to its orifice, Whe- 
ther it is within the vagina, or hangs ouʒt 

without it; as it happens ſometimes one Way, 
and ſometimes another. When we have ar- 
rived at the nave of the orifice, we withdraw 
all the fingers, except the middle one, Which 
is to perform the operation, whilſt with the 
other hand we ſuſtain the reſt of the uterus. 
But vrhen the ſurgeon is call d tob late, and 
finds the body of the uterus very much in- 
flated and inflamed; he muſt ule the weak 
aſſiſtance to be obtain d from oil of ſweet al- 
monds, in order to make it flip up more ea- 
flly.-'If by this' means we cannot ſucceed,” | 
and if the uteras is like to fall into a gan- 
grene, there is no other expedient left, but to 
cut it off. . =o that in this caſe the 
danger is ſo great that there is hardly any 
hope of ſuebeſs, on account of the . 


\ 


, which wie are 6bliged to uſe,” and which muſt 
1 ſuppreſs the evacuations which ſacceed the 
- delivery. But, on the other hand, death is 
/ WH fill more certain, 12 permit the patient 
. 3 to 
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* to remain in this ſtate. As authors of credit 


have inform'd us, that they have perform'd 


this operation with ſucceſs, I think we ought 
not to heſitate to perform it, when, — — 


having ſhewn the danger to the patient and 


her friends, we have the benefit of good ad- 
vice, and perſons capable of afviting in an 


operation of ſo great conſequence; This is 


not a proper place for deſcribing the method 


of performing this operation; I ſhall only 
ſay, that tho this ſymptom is the moſt dan. 


gerous of all the diſplacements which happen 


— them . two, which have induced me 


The ute- 
rus ought 
to be te- 


to the uterus, yet it is, without contradiction, 


the moſt eaſily cured; and when it is reduced 


into its firſt ſituation, the means of cure are 
very ſunple. ä 
The authors and practitioners . moſt 
converſant in the treatment of theſe diſorders, 
adviſe the introduction of a peſſary to main- 
tain the uterus in its place: Various ſpecies 
of peſſaries have been invented; but each of 
them has its particular inconveniences, and all 


to reject them, both in my method of ob- 
taining the radical and the N cure. 1 
ſhall, in the 26th chapter, ſhewe the faults 
common to all theſe machines. But be this 
as it will, the uſe of peſſaries is by no meam 
* the cure of eee the 
ee {3&5 34 


_ to purſue i An the 


Tk Ears. we 


treatment of this diſorder, after the uterus is 


re- 
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reduced, 22 it to its juſt 
tion; and its ligaments their natural 
ſpring; ſo by ſhortning themſelves, t 
may maintain it in its proper place. This, 
indeed, is generally the worle of nature, and 
art ought never to be d, — 
nature is inſufficient for the 

| Ater a natural delivery;'the uterus is in a 
Auf erde N05 to the dila- 
tation it has ſuftrd di during the co 
7.5 e 4 9 
Its ligaments are extremely lengthen 
imm after the delivery it gradually i bro 
thrinks up, and is reduced to/its/ufuill bak. 
Its: ts reſume their natural (| 
without the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance from art. by 
reſt alone is ſufficient to re all theſe diſ- 
orders, why ſhould it not be ſo to reſtore 
the parts to their juſt when by 
e ene ee Peffaries 
ean be of no uſe to reſtore the action of 
the uterus and its ligaments; ſince, after de- 
livery, the parts ſhrink up, and are contracted 


215 


ſtored to · 


its juit 


propor- 
tion. 


How this 


is — 


by reſt alone. I cannot therefore conceive; Rett ſuf. 
that any thing is to be added to reſt, except cient 


the proper ſituation of the | patient, This 
alone is ſufficient to maintain the | uterus in 


its place; without the poſſibility of its being 


diſplaced: by any thing; ſo that the +, 
would do more harm than good. Thus, 


ae Whole courſe of the lochial dif- 2 
12s Pigub af! | eas 


ſtthe relaxation, and not to the turning, with 


0 


1 when the patient is placed i in a ſituation 
as detetmines its bottom to angina a diſ. 


muſt afford the aſſiſtance recommen 


by. : Conf equently the ſame thing maſt 
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charge, the patient muſt lie on her back, 


with her buttocks raiſed, her thi 
ought to be kept together wal band, =o 
little above her knees. 

If, notwithſtanding theſe weiden which 
are rarely taken ſo. — as they —— 


the uterus ſhould happen to be x mended 
the following chapter, , directing; our views te 


which we have nothing to do. after the ute- 
rus is reduced; for e ig natu- 


rat delivery, the orice of the uterus is gras. 
dually Saag to ſuch a degree, that the 


point of a quill har 5 — 
1815 it, and fs body F its uſual thick. 


after | its perfect reduction, _ there 
no turning of it any mor eſpecially: 


ke 


nance from its orice, , 191} eee 
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' CHAP. XXV. 


of 7 et on of f the uterus, Py its fall 


ing down, properly, ſo call hs and of the re- 
en , tbe vagina. 


HAT ſurgeons call a relaxation of What is 
the "uterus, is very different from sz 
the real ſignification which theſe words ſeem on of the | 
to import, ſince this fymptom happens only tet. 
_ when its ligaments are fo lengthen d as to 
permit it co deſcend more or leſs into the: Va- 

5 When ir its ligaments are only relax'd to * 
certain degree, the diſorder is . call'd prope rperly 
a relaxation. o call 

When the uterus falls out at the vagina, Of its de- 
this ſymptom characterizes a falling down of ſcent 
the-uterus, properly fo calld. C4 

But ĩt may fall down in part, or in Whole. 

If only a paft of it falls down, it is call'd an pen ava 
incomplete — of the uterus, and if the com- 
whole of it deſcends, it is call'd a complete f. 5 dcn 
hernia of the uterus. = Frozy 
The vagina may be alſo relax'd totally or berus. 
2 If a part of it is only relax d, the What a 
is call d a relaxation of the vagina, — — 
but if the whole of it is relax d, the diſorder out of the 
is call'd a falling out of the vagina. un 
For the production of theſe diſorders, the = FO 
lame remote and proximate cauſes which in- 
duce other hernias ' muſt concur, If the li- 


gaments 
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gaments of the uterus, and the membrane 
of the vagina have been xelax'd-by-a redun- 
dance of ſeroſities, hen the Proximate 
cauſes, ſuch as efforts of all kinds, come to act, 
the uterus will deſcend more or leſs, and 
form a ſimple relaxation, or ani or 
complete deſcent. The ſame thing happens 
withe vagina, — be either Nene 

| or totally turn d out. Atfiil 211% 

Gu fab- According to theſe principles; —— 
jet to women may be to diſorders of this 
and, kind. Tis indeed true, chat they are not ſo 
much expos d to them as married women, 
tho in ſome of the former, the uterus falls 
down and the vagins is relax d inn ſacyeizing 
manner. n Hl 
Married During peſtation, the ligaments ts of the 
wet uterus are greatly lengthen d, and the vagina 
ge-tratly is extraordinarily, diſtended when the infant 
inc: remain long in the paſſage. Sa that moſt 
_ '>eſe generally, married women are incommoded 
diſorders. with theſe diſorders, eſpecially when they do 
not by repoſe and good management give tho 
parts à liberty of 3 _—_ natural 
ſpring and elaſticity. An 
General The ſymptoms. of theſe e of 
ſymproms different kinds. When the uterus is ſimply 
ons relax d, the patients feel ſome 2 in th 
region of the kidneys; and in the ſup 
and internal parts of the thighs. They walk 
leſs eaſily than before, and are oſten oblig d 
to reſt — rung becauſe they are * ö 
5 * 
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eaſy as when they ſit or lie. Theſe 1 
happen becauſe the ligaments are pul * 

the weight of the uterus; and are for che 

ſarne reaſon ee in | hs ons AS it 
deſcends. © - © „ Mp, ft 
When the uterus is totally deſernded; the Charge of 
ſymptoms change their nature, nce che po- 8 
tient has either a frequent inclination to make 

water, or a dithculty in e N 
neren 25; 

The Iificule diſcharge of urine is woke Cauſe of 
to this, that the bladder is ſometimes catried = diffi- 
along with the uterus. In this caſe the diffi- — 
culty of making water is: greater or leſs, ac- urine. 
cording as the bladder has deſcended more 
or leſs, and according as its neck is more or 
leſs compreſs d by the uterus. 

The frequent inclinations to das watery Frequent 
happens, becauſe the bladder is compreſs'd inclivarion 
by the parts, which fill the vacuity left by van. 
the uterus which has quitted its place, fuch _ 
as the inteſtines N which preſs 
upon the bottom of the bladder and inſinu- 
| 977 4 body and the reo- 

N In this caſe the bladder can only hold 

very ſmall quantity o urine, which muſt 
2 be the eee evacu- | 

When the nb is totally Nelas c i it is js eee 
expos d to the friction o the thighs, andito happen to 
kmperlions of the. urine, | mana a uterus 


ing totally 


fallen out. 


when it is 
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ing continually on its ſurface, irritates it and 
prpduces intolerable heats, eee and 
ns. 

e ſymptoms are FILE>} by ſack 26 
attack the uterus itſelf, which becomes in- 
flated and indurated. Its inflation renders i it 
| ſometimes as large as a child's head, even in 
married women. It is very eaſy to account 

- for this inflation, if we conſider that it can- 
not remain without the body for any conſide- 
rable time, without having its ve els com- 
preſs d, and that the blood continually con- 
veyd to it by the arteries, cannot be re- 
turn d by the Veins in a propertionably large 
4 As long as Se veſſels are in a 
condition to yeild to the effort which the 
blood makes to accumulate itſelf in them, tlie 
bulk of the uterus is augmented, but when. 

\ theſe veſſels are arriy d at their greateſt ex- 
tention, and can no longer yield to the efforts! 
of the, fluids. to accumulate themſelves in 
them, theſe fluids are collected in them, and 
indurate the uterus to ſuch” a degree, that it 
ſometimes becomes as hard as a ſtone. F rom 
this circumſtance the follow-ing inconvenien- 
cies ariſe. A part of r ee 
in its veſſels, which „allow 

a purulent, fetid and cadaverous matter to be 
continually diſcharg'd from them. There are 
ulcers form'd both within and without the u- 
terus, an inflammation of it is brought on, 
and quickly fi ucceeded by a gangrene which 
provesr mortal. The 


— 
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The ptoms accom in La ranch, * — 
or turn 1705 the vagi pany not very conli- frmnmoms 


3 except — it is totally als ut; - of the re- 


in which caſè it neceſſarily draws the uterus 2 0 
aſter it. In this caſe the patients feel ing of the 


about the region of the kidneys and in the. vagina. 


| ſuperior parts of the thighs, on account 
of the ecatiine of the ligaments.” 


By the touch, we eafily know the relaxa- Signs. 
tion of the uterus, which is perceiv'd by the. 


finger, more or leſs near to the entry of the 


vagina. But we ought always to examine the 
patients when they are ſtanding or in the 
poſition proper for going to ſtool, defiring 
them to make efforts, by Which means fg 
uterus is eaſily determin'd to deſcend. b 

We mueh more eaſily diſtinguiſh the 1 in- Means of 
complete or complete deſcent of the uterys.f. _ 
by the fight and the touch. By the fight we —2 
diſtinguiſh its orifice, By the touch we find and in» 
it more or leſs advanc d externally, and p —— 
ceive its ſolidity, which diſtinpuithes it om | 
a relaxation” © "the vagina which ſometimes. 

impoſes on the ſight, Beſides, by puſhing 1 
the uterus with the finger, we convey it to 
the bottom of the vagina, whereas when, the 
vagina is relax d, upon attempting to reduce. . 
it, the finger enters into the Nee form d bx 
its cavity. | 

In caſes where the uterus cannot be re- 
turn d, v may know by aſking the patient, 
W ether it re-enter d i in the beginning. In * . 


word 
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ſtic. 


Danger of 
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word we muſt l Whether ft 


y, ſome of whith 


is not an extraneous 


on particular occaſions aſſume figures fo Near- 


ly reſembling that of the uterus; a they de- 
ceive the ſight of perſons little acquainted 


with the figns of theſe diſorders. 


Of theſe three diſorders, | the relaxation 


and turning of the vagina, tho“ without dan- 
ger, are nevertheleſs the mot difficult to be 


curd. | 
On the a the relaxations, ot incom- 


plete deſcents of the uterus are eaſily curd 
when they are not of too long ſtanding. It 
even ſometimes happens that et a new im- 
. patients are cur'd of them. 
he violent ſymptoms which happen in 


* Ciſor- complete deſcent of the uterus, to fully evince 


the danger of this diſorder, that at preſent 


we ſhall ſay no more of it. 
The intentions we ought to purſue in the 


ö cure of theſe diſorders, are 3 remove the re- 


mote cauſes which have produc d them, and 
to correct the effects of 5 9 Exer 
thing that tends to evacuate the redundant ſe- 
roſities which continually 1 2 and relax 
theſe and every thing which can con- 
Ss reſtore” hal bol tone, ought to be 
us d with order and accuracy. But as all e- 
medies would be uſeleſs without reſtoring 
thoſe parts to their natural ſituation, the pa- 
tients ought to remain in perfect reſt, as long 


a time as is requiſite for the cure. The ſitu- 
ation 
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e, with, that I mention 
e ee For 
5 uterus. But we are not to ee 
till e 9 Ah . nftryal evacua- 
tion. 


The patient is to be ſubj eld to. a . ni 
tive ; en,. in order to tome the red 
dant uridities, which keep up t the relate. 
tion of the, Parts. Beef, mutton, pigeons, 
rabbits, 7 4 pheaſants and other 15 
ments o itive qualities are permitted 
theſe . cal, lamb, fow!, 'water-fow whs, 
have too. pinguious, oleoys and "relaxing e qua- 
lities, which would 0006 the intentions of 
cure, and counterbalance the efficacy of the 
medicines. ,, The yſe of coffee, tea, chaco- 
late and fes may be Foy permit- 
ted, and a little good wine can do no harm. 
For ordinary drink, the l * uſe 55 


following ptiſan. e „ 010 
| Take of the roots of china and oy a 


rilla, each two drams, grains of 


Juniper berries, bruis d, and of falt of tartar 

one dram; boil the whole! in eight pints of 
water, reduc'd to fix ; paſs the decoction 

thro' a cloth, and add a little lemon j Juice 
to it. 


The patient ought to be purg d every bu 
day, FAS ry fo lowing draught. 


Take 
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of the pa- 


Regimen. 


h % 
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Potion. Take of cleans d ſena two drams, of the 
roots of mechoacan and jalap in powder, 
each a ſcruple, and vitriolated tartar ten 
grains, boil all gently in half a pint of the 

water of lettuce, or harts- tongue. 


We, muſt augment or diminiſh the doſe 
according to the conſtitution of the patient, 
For very delicate perſons, we muſt add two 
ounces of manna inſtead of the jalap and 
mechoacan. 
Parge in Perſons who cannot uſe liquid purges, ma 
pils. uſe the following pills. | 


Take of the troches of alhandal three grains, 

af ſcammony fix grains, cf black helle- 

- bore ten grains, and of the aquila alba 

fifteen grains ; incorporate the whole with 
| ſyrup of buck-thorn, into a mals to ” 
| | divided into ſeveral pills. 


Injeftion During the uſe of theſe remedies, which 
— — ought to be continued twelve or fifteen days, 
riages. we muſt make injections thrice a day into the 
vagina, with a ſyringe of my invention, 
which is much more commodious and uſeful, 
than any of thoſe commonly us dx. The in- 
jection is to be compounded of the following 


ingredients. 


| Take 
18 They are ſold by George Stafford, Pewterer, at the 
corner of Hemings Rare, facing Shandois Street, St. Marlin 


Lane, London. 


= en 
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Take of the lower falke, plantain, of the 
greater conſound, and of roſemary 1 | 

4 large pugil ; thirty acorns; of the roots 
of biſtort an ounce; bruiſe the accorns and 
the biſtort roots, boil the whole 1 in twelve 
_ pints of water reduc'd tonine. Allow the 
Whole to cool, ſtrain the decoction, and 
filtrate it thro brown paper. 


9 We muſt manage matters, ſo a that the 
Injection may remain in the v | 
this we. uh 0: 7 25 EE lo 
Hips as muck as we ibly can, and 

the labia pudendi hit with one fingers, a ke 
the ineo may remain in the for 
ſame time. We muſt alſo put a baſon un- 
der the hips, in order to receive the i 
2 oportion as it flows from the vagina. 
? time wemake'theſe injeftions, we 

muſt carefully examine, whether the uterus 

is in its 2 This precaution is ne- 
ceſſary, we may not be impos d 8 
the patients, . rather — — 

than their real intereſt. After twelve or fif- Change in 


YUP — Ww2: 9 


- teen days we muſt nne Wan to the ingre- 
theſe dene, 5 . ** the i = 


tions. 


Thyme, marjoram, 3 thyme and ſage, 
— a pugil; all theſe are to be boild to- 
5 and the decoction filtrated as above. 

very time we , uſe this preparation we 
muſt add a ff ſpoonful of the arquebulade 
— amo water ; 
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water; theſe inections are to be eontimmed 
ebe days ins tods eo 
b 184588 oy if 
In this liquor we are to ſoak flanel cloths 
and apply them warm from the hi bones'to 
the loweſt part of the 4 5 at 38 Fam of 
the. t highs.” We BY > be- 
fore they become co . W 0 ma Unc- 
tually confine — . — to the quantity of the 
ingredients above mentioned, but retrench 
and diminiſh ſuch of them as ate either too 
ſcarce or too dear for poor patients. The 
vulnerary water for inſtance, which is mid 
with the injections, in order by its ſpirituous 
penctrating quality, to em ragen r 
144 of the aromatic and t 
erbs 4 vrhich the decoction is bert 
may be ſupplied by common ſpirits. 
roots 1 of china may 
be alſo ſupplied by the wood of tho wg 
ttee, and by the root of augment- 
ing the doſe to ori half more. Theſe an- 
ſwer the fame intentions, by crevigg the poſt 
from theſe redundant ſeroſities which main 
tain their relaxation. 
licking · As theſe injections ſometimes aalen in- 
appearin ſupportable Manns! in the vagina and its en- 
Icons; try, by bracing: up the orifices of the cbteri- 
| howto te. our veſſels which are deſtin'd to ſeparate ſome 
medy humour from theſe parts, it is prudent in the 
* phyſician or ſurgeon, who bas the manage 
weft of the patient, either to ſuſpend theſe 
I reme- | 


eines, ſhe 
hot ev 2 
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femellies, or to diminiſh their force in order 
to mitigate their effects. Ah ider 0 
Whilſt the patient uſes the injection laſt 


* argc he muſt ered the "Slowing 


ptiſan. 
Take & OY ap, Sac and A deficea- 


tive Ptiſan, 


ſoſſafraſß, each two ounces; boil the whole agb to 
. over a very gentle fire, in nine int of terminate 


Water reduc d to fix. 3 


We muſt ſtrain the Jeodtivin "theo! 4 tha 
Goth, and when it is cold put it up 8 


ſtopt bottles. The patient is every day 


drink 4 pint of it, * 
thong — at noon, and another at 
To each of theſe doſes, we 3 


As much of det ence of 'Rabzirus, as is 
cient to give /it 
ring the cure, the patient ĩs coſtive, it is pro- 
perito give her ſome clyſters of bran- Water. 


agreeable acidity, {If du- 


Some days before the: approach of the 


| men we muſt deſiſt from all medicines, 
but the patient muſt till: retain Her proper 


poſition even during the hole time of her 


menſtruation. After the uſe of all the medi- 


be raĩs d, but with great pre- 
the firſt day The: mult fit 
with her back very much reclin'd; and her 


2 ſupported on ec which may A 
She. muſt; avoid all efforts which might occa- 
| fion a new relaxation. There would be no 


them mote elevated than her hips. 


2 | danger, 
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12 if ſhe was to become pregnant im- 


5 | | 
m tely after the Cure. 
ns HO Du 6 


5 14 


* t — — 
a 1 — — — — 


en, XEVL.} --0oby 
, thoſe, diſarders which oppoſe the. cute of 


Ts F 


i 


z hernias of the auler US. f | HW 1 


HE means of cure proposd in the 

preceding chapter, thougli efficacious, 

would become uſeleſs, and even yery preju- 

dicial, if the uterus was very hard, tumified 

2 and obſtructed; for in this caſe it would fall 

proper in dewn again by its proper weight, if it was 

dd Poſlüble to reduce it to its natural place, The 

uters, tate in which it would be, would be work 
than the former; for the remedies above pre- 

ſorib d for corroborating the ligaments of the 

uterus, cannot fail to act upon its body, be- 

fore their virtue could be convey'd' to them. 

By this means the ſubſtance of the uterus 

would be deſtroyd and become more callous, 

and ſoon arrive at the ſtate of a ſcirrhus, the 

fatal conſequence of which is an ulceration, 
againſt which art is of no advantage. 
Me muſt therefore firſt of all make it our 

buſineſs to cure the local fault of the uterus; 

that is to ſay, we muſt (often it, remoye its 

inflation, ahd reftore it to its natural bulk, 

which ends are obtain d by internal as well as 

Regimen, External remedies: But a proper regimen 1» 
nok the greateſt importance among all the 

wy 0168 — means 


” 


ö 
$ 
, 
8 
8 
8 


may be uſed either altogether or ſeparately. 
One or two of them are even ſufficient. if 


four or five hours ey other day. Theſe 


| linen. Coche, dipt in tepid milk, or in the 
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means of cure. It ought to be moiſtening 
and cooling. Thus — patient may eat 
broths prepar d with a third of beef and two 


thirds of veal, to which we may add lettuce, 


chervil, purſlane and white onions. We may 
alſo indulge her now and then with a bit of 
boil'd fowl or fiſh, Her ordinary drink ought 

to be water with a toaſt in it, or weak rice- 
water. 

Three or four days after the uſe of Male Half- 
gimen the patient muſt be blooded in the Ws. 
arm. The day after the veneſection, ſhe 
muſt uſe half-baths, prepared of mallews, 
marſhmallows, pellitory of the wall,, the 
herbs mercury and mullen. Theſe [herbs 


we put five or ſix handfuls of them in thi 

or bat pints of river-water., When, theſe 
herbs are well boil'd, wo paſs the water thro 
a fierce, and forthwith uſe. it as a half. bath, 
in which the patient muſt continue at leaſt 


baths are to be continued for eight, ten, and 
ſometimes ſixteen days, obſerving to C 

the water every time the patjent bathes . It 
is the relaxation of the proper ſubſtancę of 
the uterus, which muſt determine the time 
and the continuation of the baths. In the 
intervals between the bathings, we muſt ap- 
ply to the body of the uterus ſoft and worn 
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Fomenta- decoction for the baths, ' Theſe cloths muſt 
dans. be now and then renew'd. If the uterus, 

when thus deſcended; is cover'd with ulcers, 

which are not of a malignant kind, we muſt 
_ reſtore the uterus to its place, becauſe? ſuch 
ulcers will heal of — when the 
cauſes which maintain them are reinovel. If 
the ulcers are venereal, we muſt employ the 
remedies proper in ſuch caſes; and if they 
are of a concerous nature, we mut without 
heſitation proceed to the. extirpation of the u- 
terus. It is not my buſineſs, in this treatiſe 
to ſpeak of the proper method of treating 
theſe venereal ulcers, nor of the chirurgical 
operations, I now proceed ta the remedies 
proper for the cure of deſoents of the fiterus, 

When. indurated without ulcers. 
Situation When we have' replac'd the Uterus, we 
8 po muſt maintain it in its place, by the fituation 
which the patient ought to keep herſelf i in, 
and of which I have ſpoken beſore. 
We muſt afterwards make it our buſineſs 
to render the humours fluid, that they may 
be reſumed into the'maſs of blood, and eva- 
cuated. Attenuants, both internal and external, 
ought to be employed for this purpoſe. Theſe 
muſt be uſed during the whole interval of 
the menſes. We muſt been or giving the 
rate hg moves broths. 


Broths. Take a fourth part-of a fillet of heads or a 
"00 of! the Wer Tegs of . water 
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« cſeſſes and wild n Se 


a hite onion; boil 3 
in a quantity of water fl for two 


E then. add the herbs, = allow 

to boil only for four or five minutes; 
then dein the whale decoction, one half 
of which is to be taken by the patient in 


the morning faſting, r the 
afternoon, three or four hours after din- 


ner. To. each meſs we muſt add thirty 
grains of wood-lice reduced to powder, or 
we muſt order the patient to take this 
nn in a ſpoonful of the broth, WOW" 


During the uſe. of theſe  broths, which — 
ought to - continued till the menſtrual eva: the — 
cuation is over, We muſt, after ſhaving off of the 
the hairs, apply the hemlock plaiſter do the 
nen. of the uterus, that is, from one groin 

o the other; and this Phaiker 15 Wicke 
HR every four days. 

When the menſes are pony it ought to) be 2 
our buſineſs to free the uterus from the ſordes 2 
lodged in it; for this en e muſt uſe; obtained, 
the Falling ene INA ner Doi 


11 10 e Sei ine 

Take of. marjoram, ſavine, gal angels and 
 cantharides, each an equal quantity, I. he 
whole being reduced ta powder, and ine 
timately mixed, fill a mall ſac with — 
mage of a doubled piece of White (ating 
in a a end and 18 8 
85 to 
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nterus. 
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to the cayity of; the, v 
ders 70 . ate int into chis 8 in 
duch A manner 7 to acquire a ſolidity pro- 
per to give it a due figure. The loft or 
Ey fide of the ſatin ought to be out- 
e that it may be the more m_ 
9 applied to the een of the ſmall veſſe 
ſperſed through the vagina. A cord is 
to be fixed to the ſac, that it may * 
8 dran out with the e eaſe, 


Uſe . T e property, of this fac is to excite 
ſac for the he _ 


irritation in the vagina and uterus, which 
obliges the fibres to contract themſelves, and 
expreſs the humours contained in. the ſub- 
ſtance of the uterus, Sometimes the uterus 
ſuffers a conſiderable. pain by this means, and 
Fi 'other times 105 patient only complains of 
à certain numbneſs of this part; but in both 
caſes" this remedy, though very good in it- 
ſelf, ought not to be abuſed, becauſe it may 
argen an inflammation, if this ſymptom is 

k e by drawing it out an 

When its action produces intenſe pain, 


ought forthwi ith to be withdrawn. If thin 


is only a numbgeſs in the uterus, we mult 
withdraw it, when the 8 5 indicates the 
neceſſity of fuch a a Teendu by its elevation 


and frequen ce; for theſe are proofs that the 
acrid, volatile med netrating of this 
temedy have « rl me rpaly af _— 


a 4$$9 71 42 
* * 
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üs 


As 805 2 12 1 1 om draw! th the 
uterus diſcharges E 
matter. As 1 as 15 ag h conti 


we have nothing elſe to do Me to w The 


dendum and 7 with chervel, Water. 
e ought” alſo to n ject ſome of this Water 
into the vagina. This This diſcharge continues 


two or Ines days, and ſometimes more. 


When the evacuation has ceaſed we purge 
the patient with the pulvis cornachini, or 


the arcanum du legen „ mention 
chap. XV. or wi 


The day after the purging, we 
troduce a new fac; if from 3 + 
the matter ' diſcharged from the uterus, « 
its conſiſtence, which is diſcovered by. 


touch, we think it neceſſary to purge it 


more. We introduce one finger i into the va- 
to know the ſtate of the orifice, of 


the uterus; and at the fame time PUR B go 


other hand above the pubis. If 1 vl 15 
conſiderable bulk, we feel it with th 


high as poſſible, and compreſs it FR. Wo 
provided we order the patient. to 1 — Water 


previouſly, or the uterus ſenfible of the com- 


preſſion, gives occaſion to the) patient on 
plain of it. 


The uterus being thus purged and 
from every thing, which can render its 
and weight more conſiderable than in a na- 
tural ſtate, the only thing we have to do is 


to 


1 ba 
1 
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the pills 8 eee 


in the foregoing chapter. 
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The fluor 
albus an 
indication 
EP 


to the 
cure. 


ſtate than before. 
hour to remove this gere, for two rea- 


the uterus. I ſhould here ſpeak of this diſ- 
| order, and the methodical treatment of it, 
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to maintain it in its place, by corroborating 
3 ligaments ] und 6 50 18 their ſpring. 

e patient is to obſerve a regimen, 

a uſe — retnedies preſcribed in the * 
chapter. 

7 eſe remedies would, however, e very 

dangerous, if the patient was ſubject 9 


fluor albus, which would be ſuppreſſed 
them, and throw 5 


jent into a 


We, muſt therefore la- 


ſons. The firſt of theſe is the neceſſity of 

curing a diſorder, which produces mortal 
ions, throws women into conſump- 

tions, and is the ſource of incurable ulcers of 


but this ſubje& would lead me too far from 


my. purpoſe. I ſhall, 4 a iy» 
promiſed, lay before the reader every thing 


„ N application and experience have diſco- 
vered moſt effectual for the cure of theſe 


diſorders. The intereſt. of ſurgeons to 
tend their knowledge, with reſpect to 0 


diſeaſe, gives me reaſon: to believe, ther i 
will b. bel ith the means I fu 
thee 95 curing "this diſorder, LETS 
e 2 K is chene 


++ % 
1 4 — . 2 
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g CH A P. XXVII. Rur - : 
Of the palliative cure of relaxati ons and de- 

ſcents of the uterus and Vagina, and US 
feſſaries.., .... — TDD TT 
IHREN an the means mentioned in Palliative 
y Y thc preceedin E could + cer 
not be employed, or have not ſucceeded fot proper. 
the radical cure of the diſplacements of the 
uterus and vagina, we are obliged to be cn 
tent with the palliative cure, which conſiſts 


| OY 


3 $54 E\? 


in maintaining the eb « — in their natural fit —  -. 
ation, by means of certain machines called 

Dee ien nen | 
e Peſfries then are inſtruments invented to Of peſſa- 
keep the uterus and vagina in their natural 
places, Some of theſe are with force*intre- 
duced into the vagina, whilft others enter it 

CE 533 241 id vat bonne 

The former are maintained in their place, Some en- 
only by the action of the fibres of the vaginie, urn chews: 
which being divided by tlie peſſary, WHO force. - 
diameter 1s greater than that of the vagifla, 
mult contract themſelves every where. The 
peſſaries are of different ſubſtances and fi- 
gures. Some are of cork covered with wax: 
others are of wood, and others of "ivory, 
Some are alſo of ſilver, and others of gold” 

With reſpe& to their figures, ſome are 
found, others are oval, and others triangular. 
In a word, ſome of them are of all other it- 


regular 


5 


— = 5 Wy — eee - 2 
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wk roger figures, according to the intention of 
him who employs them. They are almoſt 

all flattiſh, being at moſt ſeven, or eight lines 

in thickneſs.” Their diameter is never de. 
termined, being greater or leſs in proportion 

to the largeneſs of the vagina. But of what- 

ever ſubſtance they are made, and whatever 

| figure they are of, they are always perforated 
in the middle, in order to facilitate the dif. 
charge of the matter from the uterus.  , 

Others en · Of theſe peſſaries which enter into the 
ter h vagina, ſome are ſupported oh ſtalks, and by 
— external cords tied to a girdle; others are 
made with iron branches, and others with 
ſprings, which permit them to enter eaſily 

into the vagina, and by their ſeparation from 

the body of the peſſary, maintain it in it 
Faults ; All theſe kinds of peſſaries have not only 

e inconveniencies common to them, but each 

a has alſo diſadvantages peculiar to itſelf. In 

which en- order to be convinced of this, we muſt con- 

fer ud ſider, firſt, what their uſes ought. to be. The 

| 855 view propoſed by the uſe of theſe in- 

ſtruments, is to maintain the uterus and va- 

gina in their place, after they have been diſ- 

placed. This intention is never anſwered by 

any kind of peſſary. Theſe which enter by 

force, have 18 following inconveniencies in 

Sennen, © They preſs always in the bd 

Part of the vagina, in conſequence. of which 

[the uterus can never be maintained in 0. 


a” 


- A+») 
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l dere ; they make. een on the 
wy 5 the Lhd which cauſe, in N agus 
ſels of its ſubſtance, obſtructions, Which gra- 
dually communicating themſelves to the ute- | 
rus, produce diſcharges of purulent and. 
fected; matter; fol this Aiſender is called th 
fluor albus. 15% 

The others, which are calily; introduced 


into the vagina, not fitting its cavity, Permit o che pet 


the uterus to ſlip between the vagina and the farie 
Peſſary. From this neceſſarily atiſe twa,in- rg 
conveniencies, the firſt of which. is, that the 2 


uterus ſlips out as if there was nothing in te 
vagina; the. ſecond is, that, the uterus, is 
rudely comprelled,, bruiſed and. ed 0 


the compreſſion made upo 3525 body. þ 


peſſary, which follows. | the motions of 


2 when the patients lr ſit an 

riſe "1 ni nom 
Belles, bo both theſe kinds, of pellaries, f- 

ways compreſs the bladder very unequi Bw. Fees 
and by that means greatly injure it. — Wap 

In a, word, none of theſe peffaries ar 
ficient to retain the, ſmalleſt relaxation, c 
vagina. | aeg ni gn) 

Fi fl jack. CG Fae be 5 Faults be. 
pe are rom its ubſtancs. | each f 
of wood and cork become rotten, and con- cies o 
vey ſuch a ſtench bara the patients 9205 22 
that people can hardly ſupport the 


Which Tk from their =, hp 5 


ivory are too heavy and ſlippry, fo that 
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are continually falling out of the vagina. 
Thoſe of ſilver are pierced by the acr . 
of the matter, winks diſcharge from the 
uterus and vagina excite. Hence ariſe 
mortal ſymptoms, by the introduction of the 
membranes of the va 5 which vegitate 
into their cavity; for ſorts of peſfari 
are hollow, otherwiſe they would be too 
. BR Peſſaries of gold, , beide other diſ- 
ee that; . 
tients are able to purchaſe then. 

Petty of ¶ Neceſſity has induced me to,invent i pal 
I lary of a quite different kind, which, without 
any of the inconveniencies of the o- 


from all h 
- has all. the advantages neceſſary to hin- 
. Io falling down, 


faults. . der the uterus and va 
when we are FT the laſt means, to 


_— the whole palliative cure is EO. 
wu peſſary is a kind of ivory ſtop 
round or oval figure, at that part wh 
reſponds to the aperture of the vagina. 1 5 b 
more or leſs elevated towards its ſuperior far 
face, and more or leſs, long: towards its biſe, 
or inferior ſurface, which is always convex 
and oval. Its higheſt elevation is that of an 
inch, or e and its greateſt length 
is three inches. It is maintained ,without 
the lips of the pudendum, by four fall 
bands, two of which are tied to its anterior, WM 
and other two to its poſterior parts. Thee © 
bands are fixed to a girdle of leather or fab 
Nr which bears upon: the. p. 1 Th tre 
2 Vagins 


$38 


ſe, 


er 


the uterus is never maintained in its 
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vagina and uterus' are by no means incom- 


moded by it, and the pen ca caſt 10. 
move and apply it w pleuſes: Ihe 1s 
never in ſuch Wee 0 W. e her. 
huſband, to whom the uſe of the ordinary 
peffaries would prove very” troubleſome and 
incommodious in embracing her. FOO 
It is true, that by means of this peſſary, 


== 


plate, but it is ſo at leaſt as much as by 
advantages, which 


peſſaries; and this has two 

are; that it can fuffer no alteration, and never © 
fill out; beſides, the patients wilt hot be ex <p RY 
hauſted by the fluor: albus, Which is — ils anten 
induced by other peflaries, of "WRC "Thi TR 
_ — 7191 par . 2 7 _ YE | 
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"CHAP. XXI 
05 1 falling daun ＋ 2 T 


— E fundament, or FAY is the lower What the 
part of the inteſtinum recturg, Arid furdamenc 
the on where the inteſtinal canal term g 
nates. Its uſe is to open and affrd a pa 

for the evacuation of the fates and witid! 

and to cloſe aguin, in order to binder thei 
involuntary diſcharge.” ug INF de 80 

Theſe motions are perforith d by the A [ts act on. 
of three muſcles, one calłd the circular” or 
ſphincter muſele, becauſe it ſutrounds the e 

N of the inteſtine. The twWo others are 

cail'd 
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call d the ſeuatores ani. Of theſe three muſ- 
cles, the firſt ſerves to open and ſhut the 
anus ; and the two others to draw the fun- 
dament inwards, and by that means, aſſiſt 0 
action of the ſphincter. 
| When, by any cauſe, theſe muſcles. at are to0 
"was relax'd, x fundament falls down in 
form of a purſe, more or leſs b and 
formd by the inteſtine, which is calily 
lengthen d externally i in returning, as a ſtggk- 
ing does when it is pull'd; off, without turn- 
ing it altogether. The inteſtine ſometimes 
deſcends lengthways, and may be Wer 
Thi tit to the leng th of 4 foot. D HT 
Thi : This 4 diſorder, which is very 93 
mere com- among IG » | ſometimes happens to 
inforts adults. | 
than a-. In both the remote cauſe of this relaw- 
aul. tion conſiſts in the redundant ſcroſities, which 
Primitive render the muſcles too moiſt, and, by weak- 
cauſes. ening them, deſtroy that elaſtic force which 
is neceſſary tor their action. 
a In children, the crying to which they ar 
aeg 4 ſu bject, and the ſituation, in which they a: 
caulcs. put over cloſe-ſtools, on which they are fe- 
quently left for a long time, without think- 
ig on the harm it may do, are the caps 
which determine the rectum to fall down. 
In adults, violent efforts made in going fo 
ſtool, alſo determine the rin to * dil 
adler. 2 Cem 15 * 


ſymptoms, becauſe it is 


le eee v okbickns — 
generally tpeedity yy 
remedied; but if we neglect to return the 
inteſtine, an inflammation will enſue, and a 
gangrene may be induced, which would ei- 


ther prove mortal, or expoſe the paticnt to 


the teſt danger. 
"The figns of this diforder are ſufficiently Signs. 


mmanſſeſ of "themſelves, ' without recounting 


them. Beſides, they have nothing of an equi- 
vocal nature which can 'lead us into n 


W yEpolt 35 Wherhy whey 


The means of remedying this disorder, Means of 
conſiſt in returning the inteſtine, and in keep- — 
ing it return c. diſorder. 

The reduction is very ay bork in chil- Manner 
dren and adults, when the inteſtine only 9 rerorn- 
forms a kind of thick caſhion or pad round intelline. 
the anus. We order the patient to lie on his 
belly over the edge of the bed, with his feet 
reſting on the ground: Then, preſſing the 
two buttocks againſt each other, and making 
gentle ſemi-circular motions from right to left, 


and from left to right, on the middle of the 


pad or cuſhion, it enters very eaſily. We put 


Children on ſome body's knee, ſupport their 


feet, and perform the be nn in the man- 

ner now directed. 

When the inteſtine forms a kind f 0 

ding, Which extends itſelf in length, ae 

operation is more difficult, eſpecially im chil- 

dren when they cry. We muſt therefore 
R amuſe 


242 


compreſſing the pad with the tuo buttocks; 
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amuſe them, and embrace the favourable 
moment in which they allow us to operate. 
Then, having our nails cut very ſhort, we in- 
troduce the -fore-finger into the extremity of 
the inteſtine, puſhing the internal part, which 
forces that which is external to follow the 
motion of the finger: With one or two fin- 
gers of the other hand we ſupport the edge 
of the aperture of the inteſtine, whilſt we 
retract the fore- finger, to hinder that which 
is reduced from coming out again. When 
the finger, which enter'd firſt; is ready to 
come out, we thruſt in the othir ; and in 


making theſe motions ſucceſſiwely, we reduce 


* fallen out, to the very brink of the 
anus. Then we continue theſe motions, by 
introducing the fingers into the fundament, 


one after another, in the ſame manner as be- 


fore, in order to puſh it to its brink or edge. 
We have ſometimes a good deal of difficulty 
to / perform theſe motions in the fundament, 
becauſe it contracts itſelf; eſpecially in chil- 
dren. In this caſe we muſt ſuſtain it, and 
put a little oil or butter in the aperture, and 
upon the edges of the pad which it forms: 
Then, with both hands, we perform the ſame 
motions which I before. ſaid were proper, 


— the pad is too large in this caſe, the 


influ made by the ener Nome be 
ctual and imprattcble. 


ineffe * 
| The 


rr 


oblige them to make efforts. 


} 
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The ſame thing is done with more eaſe in 
adults, _ yield to the thteantions of the 


£11 0901 1 


ſurgeon. ' 
We a 8 . ar to ſome 
circumſtances which may oppoſe this ope- 


ration; ſuch as an inflammation and deſic- 
cation of the inteſtine. In theſe caſes the 
inteſtine is not ſufficiently flexible to yield to 


the various motions which are neceſſary to the 


reduction. 
ſten it with a feather, dipt in recent oil of 


ſweet almonds, in order to render it more 
ſlippery. If it is inflamed; we muſt forth- 


with blood the patient copiouſly, and reduce 
the inteſtine immediately after the veneſection. 


All means muſt be employ'd- for its ſpeedy 
reduction, otherwiſe the inflammation will 


infallibly be a 
brought on, 22 cannot be remedied with-' 


out the 


all things, and in oppoſition to all difficul- 


ties, inject a clyſter of mn. mix d 


with a third part of oil. 

The reduction being made, we muſt re- 
tain the inteſtine in its place by a proper ſitua- 
tion of the patient, and by compreſſes and a 
bandage. This is often ſufficient in children, 
provided we take care every time they want 
to go to ſtool, to inject a ſmall clyſter, in or- 
der to ſoften the hard fœces, which would 
We muſt ne- 
R 2 ver 


If it is only dried, we may moi-" 


ugmented, and a gangrene 


greateſt difficulty. If we ſuſpect ſome 
fœces retain d above the anus, we muſt, above 


24 


— 


ver * M's on PAR Vas 96: 4 they 
want to go to ſtool. When they are ſtrong 
enough to ſtand, it is ſufficient to a them 
againſt ſomething which may ſupport them, 


3 + nyt ue pigs the inteſtine 


falls down, it is of ſervice to. preſs the fore 
and middle-fingers on the two > ſides of the 
anus, in order to retain the inteſtine in the 
efforts which the infant makes in the expul- 
ſion of the faeces. 

With reſpect to adults, they may afliſt 
themſelves in the fame manner, by preſſing 
the two. fingers on each fide of the anus, in 
order to puſh the inteſtine upwards, in pro- 
portion as the excrements . are diſcharged. 
They y ought alſo to take a clyſter every morn- 

The to facilitate the evacuation of the faeces. 

muſt keep themſelves in an almoſt up- 


| right poſture, when they go to ſtool. This 
attitu 


the ſafeſt, — by far preferable to 
that preſcribed by authors, I conſiſts in 
placing the patient on a board, with a narrow 
hole, and ſtuffed at the circumference. Be- 
ſides that this does not hinder the inteſtine 
from -deſcending, the circumference of the 
hole produces a friction on the inteſtine, 


which, tho' not very painful, is nevertheleſs 


diſagreeable. 
In adults we may cure this diſorder, when 
recent, by them remain in a; ſtate of 


reſt, for fifteen days, and by applying very 
thick compreſſes, ſecured by a bandage in the 


form 
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form of a capital I; that is, by i banidagh 
which paſſes round the waiſt above the hips, 
and to which is tied behind another bandage 
four fingers in breadth, ſlit in two, which 


paſſing over the compreſſes, and from thence 


under the buttocks, muſt be tied to the girdle 
before. The compreſſes muſt be foak'd in 
ſome aſtringent liquor, | ſuch as the fol- 


lowing : 


Take a pint of the tarteſt red wine boil it 
for a quarter of an hour; red roſe-buds, 

pomegranate- bark, and roch-allum, each a 

dram; and of . hog hogs-dung peel 


an ounce : Paſs 92 


cloth, and uſe the preparati 5 warm. The 


compreſſes ought to be kept always moiſt. 


If theſe remedies are ineffectual, and if 


the fundament, as it ſometimes happens, falls 
down habitually when the patient does not 
go to ſtool, we muſt apply to it a ary; 
like that which I uſe in deſcents of 


- rus, and which is deſcribed 1 in the end of che : 


preceding Chapter. wo 
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C HAP. XXX. 
Of falſe bernias in general. 


'F HERE frequently happen certain pro- pulſe her- 


245 


minences or tumors in the groins, ſcro- nias. 


tum, and ſometimes in the lips of the puden- 
2 dum, 
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dum, but rarely in the navel, and in the fold- 
ings of the thighs; and theſe tumors, on/ac- 
count of their ſituation, figures, and confiſt- 

„ , ences, have been rank d among the claſs of 
—_ hernias. But, in order to diſtinguiſh them 
common from hernias properly ſo call'd, they have 
difrders. received the denomination of falſe hernias. 
The knowledge of theſe diſorders, which are 
almoſt as frequent as true hernias, is of great 
importance ; both that we may not confound 
them with true hernias, and that we may be 
able to prevent them, to ſtop their' progreſs, 
and to cure them after they are arrived at ſuch 
a height, as renders ſome of them the moſt 
6 terrible of all diſorders. | | 
Divifon '' Falſe hernias are generally divided into 0 
of fille ſpecies; namely, a "hydrocele,” a ſarcocele, a 
' kerſokele, a JONES and a pneumato- 
cele. 
An h ydrocele” is a tumor duced! by a 
collection of water, which characterizes a 
particular ſpecies' of dropfh of the part where 
the water W collected. yin Fig 
A ſarcocele is a tumor of the teſticle, which 
ſeems to give * the conſiſtence of a : fleſhy 
maſs. _ 
A kirſokele' is a tumor or prominence, 
form'd by the dilatation of the veſſels. 
A ſpermatocele is a tumor of the teſticle, 


form'd by a retention of the darm in it. 


— - ; 
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pneumatocele, according to authors, is a 
Galen of air in n e her i 7 
are farm d. | 


— cl. 


CHAP. XXX. | nn 
Of the general cauſes of falſe hernias.” 


F the reader recollects the general we I 

have given in my anatomical expoſition 
of the human body, it will be eaſy for him 
to comprehend what the general gs of 
falſe hernias are, 


—— mt 
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The whole body is. compoed of ſolids and Dee. 


fluids, that is to ſay of . liquids and veſſels. 
Perfect health conſiſts in 
harmony between the fluid and the ſolid parts, 
but if the fluids are too thick, and the v 


ſels either too rigid or weak, there is no 
longer an equilibrum between the ſolids and 
the fluids. The veſſels have no longer that 
proper ſpring which ought to make them act 


on the fluids; and the liquids, which are al- 


ready too thick viſcid and glutinous, haying 
loft their motion for want of a ſufficient flui - 
dity, are more and more inſpiſſated, become 
t and block up the veſſels, and occaſi- 
on in the parts, where they are accumulated, 
inflations which form tumors of different 
kinds, either by dilating their proper veſſels 
or man them. 
| R 4 # Ac. 


of the ſo - 
lids and 
ent and fluids give 
occaſion 
to falſe 
” hernias. 
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Dieiſons According to theſe principles, the general 
8 cauſes of falle hernias, are all things capable 

of inſpiſſating the fluids, or of rendering the 
ſolids either too ri id or too much relax d, 
ſuch as living in a thick air, uſing food whe- 
ther ſolid or fluid, which is coarſe, viſcid, 
and of difficult digeſtion, leading an idle and 
ſedentary life, labouring too hard, ſleeping or 
waking too much, giving way to violent paſ- 
ſions, ſuch as love, wrath and anger, and 
the hindrance or retention of the neceſfary 
evacuations, ſuch as thoſe by ſtool and urine, 
and others of which I ſhall 1— in treating 
ene of theſe nen. 
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lo characs FT HE hydrocele is a tumor or promi- 

11 nence, cauſed. by a certain quantity 
of water collected in a part. 

The Ihe ſcrotum i the part where this collec- 

prices r tion i moſt generally made. However an 

happens. hydrocele 1 18 ſometimes form d in the navel, 

and in the lips of the pudendum i in women. 

L have even ſeen hydroceles i in the foldings of 

the thighs of men; and in women in the 

places where the hernias of theſe parts hap- 

But theſe caſes are very rare. 

Their dif. "Authors make two kinds of hydroceles 

ferences. the one call'd hydrocele by filtration, and rs 

other 
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other hydrocele by extravaſation, but to tiieſe 
two I add a third, which I call bydrocels ty | 
dilatation. ' 

The hydrocele by Slentz is that In = Plan 
which the ſeroſity of the blood, inſinuates b) jngiera- 
itſelf into the texture of the parts, It is of tion. 
two different kinds, and for the moſt part 
happens- only in the ſcrotum of men, and 
lips of the pudendum in women. 2 * 

In the firſt ſpecies, the water ſorerimies Firſt ſpe- 
inſinuates itſelf only into the ſkin of the dee 
ſcrotum, and into the muſcle common to both by infl- 
teſticles call'd the dartos. This ſpecies of ration. 
hydrocele is very frequent in children, ſome 
of whom are born with it. ' Perſons who 
are unacquainted with it, take it for wind, 
when the ſeroſity is only infiltrated into the 
muſcle and not into the ſkin. .. 

Sometimes alſo the ſeroſity i is 3 infiltrat- Second 
ed into the cellular ſubſtance of the ſheath, ih. 
of the ſpermatic veſſels, of which I have by iofilera- 
ſpoken in the anatomical explication. This tion. 
infiltration conſtitutes the ſecond ſpecies of _ 
hydrocele. On this occaſion the ſeroſity has 
this in particular, that it may come from the 
cavity of the abdomen, and inſinuate itſelf 
from one cellule into another, all along the 
| ſheath of the ſpermatic veſſels. This ſpe- 
cies of hydrocele is very common to children 
of three or four years of age, but adults are 
more rarely ſubject to it. It ſometimes cauſes 
uncertainty when it is not well diſtinguiſhed 

from 
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from true hernias in this, that it diſappears 
when the patient lies, or when in com- 
preſſing the ſheath of the ſpermatic veſlels, 

like a bladder in which there is a certain 
quantity of water, we by equal compreſſion, 

force the water from the bottom upwards. . 
Ihis ſpecies of hydrocele, alſo ſometimes 
happens to women and children three or foui 

years old, which makes it to be taken for a 

true hernia, becauſe it diſappears when theſe 
children lie, and becauſe it is not generally 
thought that it can happen in women. But 
this is not a proper place for examining the 

i mechaniſm of this diſeaſe. 7 
9225 ox In the third ſpecies of hydrocele by infiltra- 
hydrocele tion, the ſeroſities inſinuate themſelves not 
by inflir2- only into the {kin of the ſcrotum, but alſo 
n. into that of all the adjacent parts; ſuch as 
the ſkin which covers the penis, and that of 

the thighs as far as the fundament. x 

Cauſes of The cauſes of that hydrocele in which the 
_ _ infiltration is only made into the ſcrotum in 
nds men, and the lips of the pudendum in wo- 
on. men, are internal and external. The inter- 
nal cauſes ariſe from a bad ſtate of the whole 
habit of body, the principles of which are 
eſtabliſhed in the preceeding chapter. 
In women, the cauſe of this ſpecies of hy- 
droceles, is the compreſſion which the infant 
makes on the veſſels of the inferior parts of 
the pelvis, which hinders the return of the 


fluids. For this reaſon women are oth 
IT | ub- 
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ſubject to this ſpecies of hydrocele during 
geſtation, and in ſcirrhous diſorders ot the 
uterus. 3 

The external cauſes ariſe Rom too Neviig 
compreffions of the ſcrotum. It ſometimes 
happens that children of good conſtitutions, 
begot by healthy parents are born with hy- 
droceles of this kind, which are occaſion d 
by the compreſſion of the ſcrotum, between 
the thighs during the delivery. 

That hydrocele by infiltration, whietvi ex- 
tends itſelf to the ſkin of the parts adjacent 
to the ſcrotum, has for its cauſe a droply; 
whoſe conſequence it always is. 

Both theſe ſpecies of - hydroceles av alily Signs of 
known, becauſe the ſkin of the ſcrotum is Ion 

very thick and ſhining, and becauſe the pref- inf = 
ſure of the finger leaves a mark in it, and we tion. 
may perceive the light of a candle thro' the 
ſcrotum. It almoſt always occupies the two 
ſides of the ſcrotum in men, and the two © 1 
lips of the pudenda in women. a | | 

The ſecond ſpecies diſcovers itſelf; mani- 
feſtly by the inflation of the yu am 
thighs. 

The firſt ſpecies has noting 1 Progno- 
and may be caſily cur d by the application of lic. 
ſpirituous, corroborating and deficcative me- 

icines. It is ſufficient to apply to the 3 
ſcrotum, compreſſes dipt in lime-water, to Roden 
which we add an eighth part of the ſpirit'of 
wine, taking care to change the compreſſes 

often, 


Hydrocele 
by extra- 


vaſation. 


Differen- 
ces. 
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oſten, and to ſuſtain the ſcrotum in linnen 


cloths that it may not be compteſs d by the 
thighs. 

But theſe remedies are abſolutely uſeleſs; in 
the ſecond ſpeci 
if they are not ſeconded by aperients and by 
hydragogue purgatives, of which I ſhall af. 


terwards ſpeak OO 200 VEE 


droceles. 
The hydrocele form'd by extravaſation, i 
a collection of water inclos'd in the tunica 
vaginalis. 
This ſpecies of hydrocele includes too 


many circumſtances to recount them all here. 
I ſhall therefore only ſpecify their differences 


which ariſe from the places they poſſeſs, and 
from their number, bulk, and figures, fince 
theſe differences will be ſufficient to fix the 
ideas of curious perſons. _ 

Some hydroceles are plac'd above the te- 
ſticles, whereas in others the teſticle is con- 
founded in the middle of the ſeroſities. Of 
thoſe above the teſticle, ſome are long, others 
round, and others of a pyramidal figure. 
Thoſe in which the teſticle is contain di in 
the ſeroſity are · exactly round. 

They differ in number, becauſe there may 
be only one on one ſide, and there may be 
two on each fide. It alſo ſometimes hap- 
pens that there may be one and even two on 
each ſide of the ſcrotum, and chere may e- 


ven he more of them. 480. | 
©: 2 Hy- 


ies of hydrocele by infiltration, 
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Hy ca; may be alle dall, wadle- 
ſiz 4. or large. 

This ſpecies of hydrocele ariſes frem this, Cauſes 
that the veſſels being too weak. are broken' by 
the efforts the patient makes, or the blows 
he receives on theſe parts. The veſſels being 
broken, diſcharge the liquid they contain. If 
they break in the internal part of the tunica 
v inalis, which is above the teſticle, the ſe- 

is extravaſated into this patt of the coat 
or ſheath, and can go no farther, becauſe it. 

is reunited above the teſticle, unleſs it is di- 
vided by the redundance of ſeroſities, which 
deſtroy the points of its reunion. | 

If any-other veſſel breaks in that part of 
the tunica v aginalis, which covers the teſti- 
cle at the —. ſurface of the ſheath, the 
ſeroſity will be diſcharg'd from it between 
the ſheath and the teſticle, and conſequently. 
the teſticle will be ſurrounded by the water. 

The hydrocele form'd by . is that H ydrocele 
in which the water is ,) in ben. — 
lar ſac. 

This ſpecies i is very common, and has its 
ſeat all along the cellular texture of the tunica 
vaginalis, Fe is ſometimes above, and ſome- 
times below the teſticle. There are ſome- 
times ſeveral of them at once, and of diffe- 
rent bulks. It is often confounded with the 
hydrocele by extravaſation. This ſpecies of 
hydrocele i is that to which women are ſub-. 
ject, and never to that form'd by extravaſa- 

| tion. 
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tion. It is alſo this ſpecies which happens in 
the foldings at the groin, and in the nayel, 
both in women and men. It comprehends a 


great many particularities, which I ſhall not 


attempt to explain, becauſe it is ſufficient for 
the reader to know, that the ſmalleſt veſſels 
are capable of being diſtended to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to acquire a diameter more than an 


hundred times larger than their natural dia- 


Qualities 
ot the 
ſluids 
which 
form hy- 
droceles. 


meter; ſince a veſſel, no larger than a hair, 
may become ſo large as to be an inch in cir. 


cumference, as we ſee from daily experience. 
When a veſſel wants ſpring to oppoſe the ef. 
fort which the fluids make to paſs thro it, 
its membranes yield, by little and little, to the 
conſtantly reiterated impulſions of the fluids, 
and are enlarged to ſuch a degree as to form 
round tumors. The reaſon of the round 
figure which the tumor aſſumes, proceeds 
from the ſtructure of the lymphatic veſſels, 
which are divided and interſeted in their 
length, almoſt like a ſtring of beads, 
The liquors found in hydroceles are of 
different natures, conſiſtencies, and colours. 


The water they include is generally clear, of 


a citron colour: and frothy like urine, tho 
without its ſmell : Thus, properly ſpeaking, 
it is no more than the lymph of the blood, 
as may be ſhewn by its analyſis. But this 
liquor is ſometimes very thick and turbid, 
and in ſome caſes it is found bloody. That 
which is thick and turbid, acquires its 
con- 
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oonſiſtence by ſome cauſes which are not well 
underſtood ; tho ſome authors pretend that" 
this fault ariſes from the long continuance of 


the fluids in the part in which they are in- 


cluded : But experience ſhews the contrary, 
ſince J have penetrated hydroceles of twenty- 
fixe years ſtanding, whoſe water had con- 
tracted no bad character. The rediſh colour, 
and the mixture of blood ſometimes con- 
tain'd in the water, ariſe from this, that ſome 
blood-veſſels, being broken, allow ſome of 


their contents to be diſcharggd ; whilſt, at the 


ſame time; ſome lymphatic veſſels have für- 


ſels, the tumor is always exactly round, hard, 
and reſiſts the touch more. It is of greater 


importance to know the differences between 
the ſigns of the hydroceles form'd by extra- 


vaſation and dilatation, and thoſe of hydro- 


CO 
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celes form d by infiltration. In the hydrocele 


by infiltration, as I have already obſerved,” 


the 
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tranſparence is by no means ſenſible, avi 
1 wh 


3 A. Ty T 1 TH 
the ſkin is e without wrinkles, 
It is alſo very thick and clammy, and appea! 


tion, and the dilatation of the veſſels, the 


{kin of the ſcrotum retains its wrinkles, which 


are indeed leſs deep than in the natural ſtate; 


but the tumor, however large, always affords 


a poſſibility of laying hold of the ſkin. The 


in v ung patients, the ſkin of 
end * we. n and when the hydro- 
cele is recent. Large hydroceles by infiltration 
render the penis very big. In others the pe- 
nis is retracted, in proportion as the hydro- 
cele is enlarged; and in the targeſt hydroceles 
it is funk as far as the navel. 1 
One ſingle hydrocele always fills the two 


ſides of the ſcrotum, tho' they are divided 


by a partition, which is externally mark d by 
a thick line or ridge, call d raphe. In this 
caſe the line is effaced, if the hydrocele is 


very large. This line is continued to the fun- 
dament, at which place it is generally effaced, 


The direction. ĩt takes denotes the fide of the 
hydrocele, which is always oppoſite to that 
to which the line is determin d. When there 
is an hydrocele in each ſide of the ſcrotum, 


che line divides them into two very diſtinct 


parts. 1 4 RITES F | 10 
Ihe ſigns which diſtinguiſh hydroceles in 


the lips of the pudendum, in — at 
c 


Ee 
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n 
il 2 not of e er e 
I intention which ought t be ed 
b to 188 the reſolution 6 5 hydrocdl, 


| is uncertain ; but as there is no danger in 
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the groin, and. in the navel, which are nat 
by infiltration, are Hardnefs, elaſticity, Tound- 
nels, and the caſe with which we lay hold 


the {kin however tenſe it may be. 
Se Fe a er tals Hh cus 


of hydroceles by means of remedies, and do- 


celes 


tho; we are almoſt alwa ys obliged to have re- form'd by _ 


courſe to the operation, in order to obtain ei- reins 


ther a palliative or a radical eure, et a. great tadon of 
rr cheer the uſe of topi the * 


'of the: water by 

rin Id * [Colts ling the pike © to re- 
turn into the ways — 1 ehen We 
m A eouſly uſe lowing 
9 which ich ind have fticceeded in 
caſes where ſueceſs could hardly be ex 5 
but it is alſo certain, that they have 

others where I had juſt reaſon: to * 
cure. The ſuccefs, then, of theſe remedies 


uſing them, it is better to dv 10. than to ne- 
peat we We muſt always begin with 
patient, if there ; it indication. 
wager 1 pe roger The 
e veneſection he is t6 be purged 
the arcunum duplicurum, of the” couti-' 
teſs of Warwick's powder, as 1 Have directed 
in the fifteenth * We muſt continue 
to 
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taken off the fire. 
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to purge the patient every eight days. 


day after the K. rſt | purge, we are to > apply th the 
following cataplaſm 5 


Take of the four reſolver meals, one N 
of the powders of cumin, roſes, camomile, 
and melilot, each two ounces ; a ſwallow's 

neſt; of the roots of marſh-mallows, and 
of fat figs, each two ounces; of gum am- 
moniac and idgeon dung, each two 
ounces: Break the bello s neſt into 


paieces, and boil it with the marſh- allow 


roots and the figs in ſix pints of water, re. 
duced to four. Paſs the whole thro a 
| fierce, and with a ſpoon bruiſe all the part 
- which can be reduced, to a pulp: Then 
put the water on the fire again, aſter having 
diluted the meals by little and little in it, 
and boil all together, it 3 
till it has acquired the conſiſtence of a thi 
| ſoap, or of clear * With this we 
muſt afterwards mix ders and gum 
ainmoniac, previouſſy Aired; in meg” 


When the whole is well mix'd, it i toe, 


The uſe of this cataplaſm is to "Je con- | 
tinued for a month, — — care to change it 


twice a day, and to ſecure it with what I 


have call'd "he ſuſpenſory bandage. In the 
place of the dy we: e N the | 


following . 
* rue 
0 


ot AS 


Takb of che plalſter ela ole oy 92 70 of 


Paracelſus, that of Diabotanum, ' 


, Charas, for malignant ulcers, and the — 
plaiſter, each an ounce: of black 
AP and oil of ſpike, each two ounces : 
1 the whole in a baſon over a gentle 
fire, fticring it continually. When the 


whole is melted, take it off the fire, and 


g continue ſtirring it till it is cold. 


„A plaiſter of this is to be applied to the 
hydrocele, ſo as to cover al the parts of it. 
We muſt continue the plajſfer to the end of 
the cure, if, in a month's tim, we perceive 
a manifeſt diminution ; without e 75 
continuation of it would be ufelels. 
be changed every four days, and ws” [TI 
is to be purg d days, as T have or- 
der d above. or ep © © 

If, after the use of theſe remedies, the 
hydrocele i is totally cured, the patient muſt, 
for eight or even fifteen days, apply to his 
ſerotum a compreſs, dipt in the following li- 
quor. He muſt take re o keep the cm 
preſs always moiſ t. 
Take two handfuls of the lechves of the * 


| preſs tree,” and two pints of the coarſeſt 
red wine: Boi them together to the dimi- 


- nution of the Half. Then ſtrain the liquor, 


' thro'a linnen<cloth, and 2 it in a 
bottle, — 


„„ Tie 


” 
- 
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Its diffe- 
rences. 


a the veſſels of its ſubſtande. 
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patient ought to wear the füſpenſory 

W during th hs hole of the 2 of 
even along time KEE.” 

If theſe remedies do not ſucceed, we wn 
have recourſe either to the palliative or radi” 
cal « cure. As theſe two, cures depend on chi- 
rurgical operations, the one by piercing the 
ſcrotum, in ordet to 2 a diſcharge of 
the water; and the ot ning into the 
whole de th of the Roto to conſume the 
cyſtus which inchudes the Water; 1 1 not 
5 ſpeak of them, ſince my deſign 4s not 


1 the method of 29 


= 
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N is an inflation of the teſticle, | 


cauſed by the obſtruQtion' of the blood 


* 


The differences of farcoceles ariſe frem the 
cauſes which! have Produced them. Theſe 
Sue may be either fimple, and without 2 


bad character, ee ee is to fay; 
they may hap a ver = 


cerous taint for their principle: 9 5 of 
It i 111 by TR knows 
tet 
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. Th bulk of oh ec, 
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oy and felt in ĩt certain 
B+ ye paſs er, But. Ra the 


eule Pt has produced it be ſimple or 
malignant, b. theſe Ken are Bil the fame, and 
we cannot know whether the diſorder has a 
venereal or ſome. other taint for its principle, 
except when ſome diſorders of theſe kinds 
ſubſiſt, or have preceded. It belongs t to thoſe 
who have the management of the patients, 
carefully to diſcover theſe cauſes, that they 
may treat the * according to the indi- 
cations they But as a perſon muſt be 
extremely i in the treatment of theſe 
diſeaſes, © be able to find juſt relations be- 
tween their cauſes, and the methods moſt 
proper for 5 1 the patients, for 
whom I ids advantage 
from the confuſe Tabea b ich theory 
could point out. I ſhall therefore content 
myſelf with preſcribing the remedies pro 
in the beginning of this diſorder, If it 2 
not a bad character, it will be very 


cured, by a ſpeedy and £ vnable applica- 


35 of uch 1s remedies. ig frequently, 


e cauſe is fimple, it 

. becauſe it has not at fitſt been 

treated in a proper manner, The following 

are the ME accurate and ſalutary rules we 

can N to the public. 

ga oon as the patient ives a 

the teſticle, with j ng ow 1155 th 

ought, of his own * to ſubject himſelf 
3 0 


COMES Ma- | 


Cure. 
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to as low a. regimen' as poffible, uſing on 

liquid aliments, as ſoops, and other nd 
things of a ſimilar nature. He ought” in 
twenty-four hours to be blooded twice or 


thrice in the arm. We muſt, at the fate 
time, apply a 8 of crumb of bread 
and milk, to which we may add a little faf- 
fron. This cataplaſm ought to be renewed 
every three hours. By this treatment the 
pain ought to ceaſe in twenty-four hours, or 
two days. Then, in the room of this cata- 
plaſm, we ſubſtitute another made of the 
crumb of bread with wine, which the pa- 


tient is to uſe for three or four days. By 


this method the bulk of the teſticle is dimi- 


niſhed, and it is ſometimes reduced to its 


juſt proportion. But there are alſo caſes in 
which it remains diſtended very much be- 
Jad. its natural bulk. We muſt, in theſe 
caſes, apply a plaiſter made of equal parts of 
that of diabotanum, that of vigo, and the 


mucalage plaiſter. This plaiſter ought to 
coyer he whole teſticle. It is to be made 


retty thick, that ĩt may laſt ſeven or eight 
Us ; without being changed. The uſe of 


it is to be continued five or fix: months. The 


plaiſter and ſcrotum ought to be ſupported by 


the ſuſpenſory bandage, which ſecures them 


very exactly. 
If, during the uſe of the plalter, the dif. 


order is augmented, inſtead of being dimi- 
Aab or it * are is dee with- 


119-5 Gut 


* 


out having its bulk leſſened, the patient muſt 
apply to a ſurgeon, who may, by the ampu- 
tation of the teſticle, prevent the inevitable 
death which neceſſarily ſucceeds this dange- 
rous diſorder. 18 een 


C HAP. XXXII. * 
F the per matocele. 


HE teſticles are organs deſtined to 
fliltrate the matter of the ſemen, 
which ſerves for the propagation of mankind. 
The ſemen being prepared in theſe organs, is 

depoſited in certain receptacles called veficulz 
ſemenales, or ſemenal veſicles, and it is con- 
veyed from the teſticle into theſe receptacles 
by a very ſmall duct called vas deferens. But 
if by any cauſe the vas deftrens is obſtructed, 


— 
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the matter of the ſemen, inſtead of being de- How a 


poſited in its receptacle, is forced to return, 


* 


ſperme- 


ticele is 


and is inſenfibly accumulated in the veſſels of formed. 


* 


the teſticles, which it inflates, indurates, "and = 


1 
7 Ms 


renders very n 
Every inflammation of the vas defereps 


may produce this diſorder” but the moſt or- 


dinary cauſe ariſes from gonorrhœas, whoſe 


inflammation communicates itſelf from the 


urethra, or from the venereal” ulcer, . to the 


vas deferens. This inflamimatiah cauſes an Cauſes. 


inflation in tlie texture of this Veſſel. The 


vas deferens cannot become thick, without 


S 4 being 


Signs. 


Cure. 


being ſhrivel'd up; 40 that the greater the 
_ mnflammation 1 
ſtructed the vas :deferens muſt be, and con. 


— 
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1s, the more narrow and ob. 


ſequently the reflux of the ſemen mult be 
the more conſiderable and dangerous. 

The ſigns of this diſorder are fufficiently 
7 . to the de- 
ſcription I have g en of its ular cauſe, 

| ſhall only add with reſpect to the prog- 
noſtic, that this $iforder is ere 


ben it is not ſpeedily remedied, 


In order to- meds it efficacioufly, we 
muſt, without loſing time, | blaod the pa- 
tient in the arm twice or thrice in twenty- 


four hours, and order him ſumple clyſters of 


bran· water, or ſome other ſimilar ſubſtance. 
We muſt alſo apply to theateſticle, in ſorm of 
a cataplaſm, 99 which is found at the 
bottom of cutlers trou This remedy, 


adapted as a ſpecific for the ſpermatocele, i 1s 


1 5 the, moſt efficacious of any that can be em- 


Fu ne is there pent Up, and would not 


ployed. This earth is more repellent than 
_ aftringent, and, h/ corroborating the veſſels 


which is 
of 


1 the teſticle, reſtores that ſpring 
ſſary to keep them in a ſtate — mc» 
ce — — of the ſeminal mat- 


fail to make ſu 


apertures as would cauſe 
an extravaſation 


this matter into the teſ⸗ 


ticle, In this caſe, the diſorder could only 


be . by dividing the teſticle, or by cut- 
Ki it off by —— galled 3 
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We continue the uſe of the citaplaſm; till 
the pain and bulk of the teſticles" are fe 
moved. If an induration remains, we muſt 
A he nr i mn 
PP 5 The uſe of this 


Y 0 the i blek. „ um 
1177 rt 1 9911 
HE kirkokele is a diſorder in who What is 
veins of the ſcrotum, and, thoſe” whith 7207 by 
return from the teſticles, are dilated and fortn 
jn theſe vellliay what we call varix in'other 
pants, 1 29105 IO 300 
This anner i calle varicocele,” when Divifion | 
the veins of the ſcrotum; and of the mulſtle of ele 
which moves it, are dilated, or extraordi- 
narily large, black, and Here and there in- 
— with 8 nods nich render 
1 leg 
The is called kitfokels when' the 
dilatation is in the veins which return' the 
blood from the teſticles, mda! called 
7 tie veins. 
ſigns of the varicocele are lufee Signs. 
4 Plume, in its definition. Beſides, the Fg 
5 lone is ſufficlent to difeoyer it 
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The ſ gus of the kirſokele are not fo eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed, which lays a foundation for 
its being frequently miſtaken, without a great 
deal of attention. In order to know the 
. kirſokele, we lay hold of the ſpermatic cord 
with our . (it is eaſy to lay hold of 
the veins which compoſę it, becauſe, in this 
caſe, they form a body, ſometimes one, 
ſometimes two, and ſometimes three inebes 
broad, eſpecially on the fide of the teſticle, 
and this body is more and more ſhrivel'd up 
towards the top, ſo as to form a kind of 
Pyramid.) We lay hold, I ſay, of the ſper- 
metic cord with our fingers, by which means 
We. feel the veins hard, inflated, and of the 
conſiſtence and bulk of the inteſtine of a 
ſmall bird, which makes ſome patients be- 
lieve that they are their inteſtines ; or the 
| like carth-worms intermixed with 
each other, This intermixture of veins, | 
leaves vacuities which preciſely charadterilc 
the, Kiſokelo, and render it diſtinguiſhable 
om certain epiploceles, which ſurgeons 
little accuſtomed to the treatment of theſe 
diſorders take for ſuch; that is, they take 
true kirſokeles for epiploceles, and epiploceles 
for true kirſokeles. The reaſon” of their 
miſtake in this particular, ariſes ffbm this, 
that there are certain epiploceles ſo ſmall, 
that they can hardly believe them to be any 
more than the ſpermatic veins dilated. But 
oy would not be deceived in this, if they 


Care- 


are ſenſible to the touc 
augmentation of their ſurfaces. | 


e and 
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carefully adverted. to the inſterſtices left be- 
teen they eins, when they are inflated and 
dilated, _ to all the ing parts which 


on 8 of che 
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he kirſokele is, of: theſe = -diforders, Prognoſ 
difagrecable; though 1 


it may. be ſaid, that it has nothing Ous particular 
3 itſelf; we ought rather to — n it as cauſes of 


indiſpoſition. brought on by a melancholic N 


thick blood, which flows with 
all the veſſels. As the ſpermatic veſſels are, 
of themſelves, of a very texture, an 


hable which is always the effect of a — 


as they are not, like thoſe of the 1 


ſuſtained by ſtrong muſcles, which, by cor- 
roborating them, augment-their action, its 
not ſurprizing that the coarſe and thick blog, 
which flows in them, ſhould be there accu- 
mulated on ,agcount of the retardment of its 
motion. Now, the blood cannot be aceu- 
mulated in theſe veſſels, without dilating 
them a great deal beyond their natural dia 
en 19 10TW FR 21 
ee this diſorder is very obſtinate, it Cure. 
y, nevertheleſs, be cured, if the patient, 
— part, is ſufficiently careful to give a 
itil more re fluidity to his blood: by diſſipation 
and motion. He ought to indulge himſelf a 
little in pleaſt ure, = uſe, moderate venery : 
For this reaſon. celibacy is very improper for 
perſons ce with this diſorder. 


155 


m Take of the roots of China, 


» * 
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The ſerotum ought to be always faſting, 
belebend bandage which collech an 


keeps it compact. 0 
In order to begin the uſe of the proper re. 


medies with ſucgeſa, the patient is to be 
blooded twice in the arm, wing a day to 
intervene between the veneſections. He is 
for two months, every morni — 
. four 
ounces; to which we may add of wild ſuc- 
ws > ane and water-oreſſes, each one 


| Ale ie in the day-time to drink the follow. 
ing ptiſan at his meals. welt iot 


farlapatilla, - 

- rub tinctorum, each an ounce ; Boil them 

ee ge reduced to four. 
4% | 18 0) 

When the patient has aa es emed 
for fifteen days, we muſt order the following 
r 1 0 
Hohn 21 | 
Take of wood-lice reduced to powder. ſiren 

- grains, ops mineral ten grains, of 
Thubarb fifteen grains, and of the conſec» 
tion of hamech a ſulliciegt quantiy , to 

mal info.a bolts, 13 areal 2s * 

uv J 110 
Theſe boluſes — to * continued: at 
Faſt for a month, and even ſix weeks, in 
which time the patient will have twenty 


4 "A | twen ty- 
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taking care to. ſhave off che hairs no. and 


 inflations'of che veſſcls of the ſcrotum and 
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ty.two boluſes. From the 
the end of the cure, we muſt * 
lowing 3 to the yaw ur 
Take ſeald earth, — bels — 
blood, and red roſes, all reduced to 4 
powder, of each to drahins, of hares- 
fur one ounce, and two” whites" of eggs: 
Beat the whole together, till the mixture 
acquires a thick confiſtenice, apd Dad 
ply it to the ſcrotam. 


This ene emmrnthe 


$ . 


then. 

k no only temains-thay'T: ſhould ſpe 
7 which is thought 
by wind contained in the nb tha 
But I paſs over this diforder in filence, be- 
cauſe» I am neither with it, Nor 
believe its exiſtence: As we otight "never to 
ſpeak, and much leſs to write of dungs we 
know not, I my filence on this ſubject 
will not be blamed; I know that moſt au 
ee ted ti ddt and I have 

c tn itioners who have 

s reality; but I have 

always Wund, was = they took for a diſ- 
order of this kind was far from being wind, 
and that it was only water; or ſpontaneous 


whoa 


teſtices. HW 01999 3112 ach inte 


teliickes, 
4 . 
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ERNIAS ebene with a 
renges, require as many particular 
Gperations and methods of treatment, 

as "there are different kinds of -adherences. 
In order to demonſtrate this theorem, I 
ſhall eſtabliſh the true character of adbertn-' | 
ces, point out their differences, 'cauſes and 
ane enumerate their ſigns, and 1% 
own. the maſt rational and accurate means 
of, ene S theſe terrible diſorders, ich 


eigen eie 92. a "06 ANT wy 
ws 22 adhetence, wo mean no oy 
chan 4 pr eternatural union of ſome bodies: 

hit accident is frequently-theconſequ 
of inflammatory diſorders of the''a 5 
* ; | . 


al 


I” : 
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and thorac viſcera. We alſo ſometimes ob- 
ſerve the dura and pia mater united together; 
and even the cortical ſubſtance of the brain 
intimately join d with this laſt membrane, 
after inflammatory diſorders of the brain. 
But the word adberence taken in a leſs extent- 
ſive ſenſe, ſeems to be peculiarly appropriated 
to hernias, when the inteſtine and the epi- 
ploon are united together, or when the epi- 


ploon or inteſtine ſeparately, are united wi 


the heriar erhiary ſac. 5 2s © a 8 * 
In order to account . mechaniſm How ad- 


which nature employs in forming adherences arefomd. 
in hernias,” we muſt have recourſe to princ 

ples drawn from the ſyſtem of the ſolids and 
fluids. An account of this ſyſtem's abſo- 


lutely requiſite for our preſent purpoſe, fin 


according to the unanimous conſent of th 

greateſt phyſicians, it is a matter not to be 

conteſted in the art of curing diſeaſes.. 
It is ſufficiently knowyn, that all the p 


of the human body are compoſed of veſſels 


and fluids ; that the fluids are deſtin d to: re- 
pair the continual loſs of ſubſtance which 
the body ſuſtains ; and that the veſſels are tlie 
organs which convey the fluids to particular 

parts. So long as the diameters of the veſ- 
Fa are not Tn ged, nor the fluids alter d, 
theſe laſt, circulate al r in large veſlels, 
and are ſeparated from each other in pro 


tion as — ey approach n exttentis. 


ties, 5 the f ſanguiferous arterie. 
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Secretions ,, H . | 
etions etions 

— fay,. — Kan bloo 925 ot 
vellels of diffetant figures and diameters, 
— which. are deſtincd o ſeparate the 


E n e lymph, and convey it ato the fk 
| parts, in order to repair the 


continual loſſes ay ſuſtain ; others of theſe 
veſſels are deſtined. to dividez, attenuate; and 

change the redundante of this lymph, in 
order to make it ſerve other uſes for which 
; the author nature deſign ed | it. But Nn 

ele & fide, is changed, cith 

—— ju. laxation. or rigidity of the 
or by 


ir being compreſſed by ſome 
—— s bapfen in the Erde 
which theſe wy ought. * ay for 
they either circulate ſlow ly in 
ducts, or become ſtagnant. in them. If hes 
motion is flow, it muſt neceſſarily happen 
Wee — 0 ſome E mo- 
tion in the arteries. proper to it, and conſe- 
kind ef abſtruction. Tbis firſt degree of 
pe big is what we call phlogoſis : But if 
the, fluids ſtop and become ſtagnant in their 
ſecretory duct tbe blood will alſo ſtop: in 
5 — Sore inf proper veſſels, and form 
be of r vie in 2 
tion. io its 8 


In 
the, firſt. « | 


* 
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and enlarged, will. permit a part of that nu- 


tritive and ſulphureous lymph which is ſuſ- 
ceptible of inſpiſſation to be tranſuded thro 
their texture. The inſpiſſation of this liquor 
will ſerve as a kind of glue or cement to 
unite and join the parts between which it is 
depoſited ; and in proportion as the obſtruc- 
tion of the veſſels is more conſiderable, the 
lymph will be extravaſated in a greater quan- 
tity ; on this occaſion it will, as it were, ſeal 
the parts between which it is extravaſated to- 
gether. But if the nutritive Juice is only ex- 
travaſated in ſome points, it will be there 


gradually collected, and form a kind of fibres 


more or leſs long and ſolid, which will keep 
the parts thro' which they are convey d, as it 
were mutually chain'd to eachother. Inaword, 
when the obſtruction has arrived at its Taft 
degree, the lymphatic and fanguiferous veſſels 
will be obi to yield to the effort of the 
fluids, there will be a rupture of their proper 
membranes, and conſequently ſmall ulcers 
will be formed, whoſe nutritive juices flow- 
ing from them, will ſerve to join the parts 
whence they are difcharged, ſo intimately, 
that we ſhall eaſily obſerve 'in theſe adhe- 
rences an organifation ſimilar to that which 
we find in the cicatrices, formed in all the 
different parts of the body. A commu- 
nication of fluids will be eſtabliſhed, in or- 
der to nouriſh, fortify and augment this new 
fleſh. But if theſe juices are of a bad quality, 

Ee We T or 
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or if the rupture of the veſſels in 
1 — 2 fingle part, 2 
. excreſcences will be formed, which will keep 
the parts between which they are, joined, or 
them in ſuch a manner, as to hin- 

der their return into the abdomen. 
Differen- Upon theſe principles, it 18 eaſy to eſtabliſh 
ces of ad. the different” ſpecies of dong; with 
which nature preſents us, and which have 
not been unknown to authors; namely 
adherences by agglutination, obſerved by 
Drelmcourt *, fibrous adherences remarked 
by De Graaff +; fleſhy adherences, of which 
Bonetus relates an example 5 and ſpongious 
 actherences, ſpecified by the the- obſervation of 
Abel Roſcius . 
Cauſes of ITbe remote cauſes of the — of 
adheren- the inteſtines in hernias, are all thoſe things 
* . which/are capable of inſpiſſating the fluids 
of retarding their motion, or of rendering 
them too copious; ſuch, for inſtance, are 
the — non-naturals, exceſs of wine, 
and a ituous liquors, ous aliments 
and ſuch as are of Anek n ion, a ſe- 
dentary and idle life, too much fleep, and 
too long a tetention of the fœces; all which 
render the | maſs) of humours too thick, or 
too copious; and b = theſe means hinder them 
pg neg freely into outer, eh * 
5 - ange 10 ir 
32 wo Bae. Hens . bo 466, 2170 pt 1h 
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Theſe are therefore diſtended beyond their 
natural tone, and their pores become conſe» 
quently larger and more open, whence the 
infiltration of the flfuids neceſſarily follows. 
Theſe, as I have before ſaid; are extravaſated 
and inſpiſſated in the interſtices of the in- 
teſtines, or between the inteſtine and its ad- 
jacent parts, where they either intimatel 
unite different parts of the inteſtine with ea 
other, or witli the parts contiguous to it. 
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The immediate cauſes of adherences are Immedi- 


regular preſſures on the inteſtines, ſuch as 
falls, blows, inflammations, -cholics, + diats 
rhæas, bloody-fluxes, the bulk and weight 
of the uterus augmented by' impregnation, 


or hard and ſcirrhous tumors, &c. But the 


moſt common cauſe of adherences ariſes from 
truſſes, either ill made, or unſkilfully ap- 
plied, which wound and mutilate the in- 
teſtines and epiploon, or the herniary ſac. 
All theſe things conſtrain the action of tlie 
veſſels, and retard the motion of the blood, 
which is forced to flow back into the ad- 
jacent veſſels, whoſe diameters are, by that 
means, neceſſarily augmented; The infiltra- 
tion of the nutritive juices, conſequently pro- 
duces, firſt a kind of mucilaginous humour, 
which is accumulated in the interſtices of the 
parts, and glues and unites them together in 
all the extent of the ſurfaces Which are im- 


pregnated by it. In proportion as this liquor 


18 


all things capable of making violent and ifs ** calles, 
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is inſpiſſated and condenſed, the more it joins 
the parts to each other. By, this means the 
adherence by — is formed. If 
there is a reciprocal ſolution of continuity in 
the veſſels of the adjacent parts, the nutritive 
juices are extravaſated in a greater quantity, 
and in more points. Theſe juices are here 
accumulated, and form fibres more or leſs 
ſtrong, and more or leſs long, and this cir- 
cumſtance characteriſes fibrous adherences. 
But if the nutritive juice diffuſes itſelf in a 
greater ſurface, real cicatrices are formed, 
which are more or leſs firm, according to 
the extent of the ſolutions which have hap- 
pened to the veſſels, or according to the 
quantity and long continuance of the extra- 
vaſated juices. If the dilaceration of the 
veſſels only happens on one ſurface; for 
"example, if the) ſolution = continuity only 
happens to the veſſels of the inteſtine, with- 
out a reciprocal one in the part which it 
touches, fungous excreſcences will be formed 
on the ſurface of the inteſtine, which will 
rather compreſs the parts, than render them 
adherent to each other, though tis ſometimes 
obſerved, that cheſe excreſcences become ag- 


glutinated with the parts they touch. 
Symptoms 
ot adhe- 


Of whatever kind adherences are, it is not 
pothble to diſtinguiſh each of them in par- 
ticular, except in performing the operations 


when the parts are laid bare. But be this as 


it will, the ſur eon ought to be carefully in- 
S | _ ſtructed 
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| ſtructed with reſpect to the ſymptoms which 
characteriſe. them in general, ſince - thoſe 
which might enable him to know them in 
particular would not more effectually furniſh 
him with the means of cure, than thoſe 
which the general ſymptoms. offer to his 
knowledge; for whether the adherences are 
by agglutination, fibrous, fleſhy, or ſpon- 
gious, they all tend to produce the ſame 
effects, which conſiſt in diſturbing the func- 
tions of the inteſtines. The ſurgeon there- 
fore ought to have only one view or inten- 
tion, which is, either to deſtroy them, or 
remove the ſymptoms of them. But if there 

are no differences in the ſymptoms, there are a 

great many in the means of removing them, 

or in the manner of performing the operations 
neceſſary for their cures, as we ſhall en 

the ſubſequent part of the w ox. 

The general ſymptoms of W 

to be conſider d differently, ſince hernias are 

either with or without ſtrangulation. 

If there is no ſtrangulation, the parts, tho' Symptoms 
adherent, may either re- enter the abdomen, as N 
or remain without it. The eaſe with which when her- 
the parts, tho" adherent, enter the abdomen, , 
proceeds from this, that the inteſtine is only . 
adherent to itſelf, or to the epiploon, or to 
the herniary fac, without the union of this 
laſt with the membranes of the ſcrotum. 

When the inteſtine is adherent to-itſelf, the 
ſymptoms are very flight, and ariſe from the 
SY difficulty 
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difficulty the faeces find in paſſing, and from 
the conſtraint the inteſtine ſuffers in this part, 
forming its natural motions: The pa- 


517 complains of ſmall colical pains, which: 


are with difficulty. diſtinguiſh d om thoſe of 
a hilious colic. It is only when theſe colics 


do not yield to the remedies | generally uſed 


againſt ordinary, colics, that this ſymptom 
loſes its equivocal character: But great expe- 
rience and attention are requiſite to diftin guiſh 
it, ſince the patient is render d worſe by the 
uſe of remedies ; 'whereas a ſober and regu- 
lay, manner of livin is ſufficient to mitigate | 
thi ſymptom, which is not very conſiderable. 
hen the inteftine is adherent to the epi- 
ploon, the patient, after meals, conſtantly | 
complains. o colics, whether the hernia is 
return d, or remains without the abdomen. 
In both caſes the patient alſo complains of 
twitchings of the ftomach, which are aug- 
mented in proportion as the digeſtion 1s car- 
ried on, and do not ceafe till it is entirely 
filr d. If the inteſtine is adherent to the 
membranous, bag of the peritoneum, which 
forms the herniary fac, beſides the colics 
which are always felt, (tho lightly indeed) 


; the patient complains of a kind of formica- 


tion, or crawling in the part of the hernia, 
whether at the navel, the groin, or elſewhere. 
Theſe formications or crawlings belly 
ther when the patient has eaten libera 


when he, faſting, or has only eaten mode. 
rate | 


** 2 2087 dg. ttite 14 "955 F row Tod; 
Sometimes the epiploon is adherent to the 
peritoneum, without being Join d to the in- 


ſtine; neither is it leſs difficult to diſcover 


+ * : 


this, unleſs, we are converſant in the treat- 


ment and cure of theſe diſorders.” On this 


occaſion the patient has no colics, but com- 
plains of gentle twitchings about the region 
of the ſtomach, which 1 da the dif- 
ference of the adherence of the epiploon from 
that of the inteſtine. ._ The patient, in this 
caſe, expreſſes himſelf quite contrary to the 
laws of ztiology ; for he ſays that his ſto- 


mach twitches ; but the ſurgeon is not de- 


ceived by this means, fince he knows that 
this is only the twitching of the ſtomach, 
which is forced to follow the motions. com- 
municated to the epiploon by the inteſtines 
and abdominal muſcles « bi 'T he ſtomach. is 
twitch d in proportion as the patient has eaten 
liberally, becauſe the inteſtines, being at that 
time very full, their diameters become larger, 
and they poſſeſs more ſpace ; in conſequence 
of which the ſtomach is 2 upwards 
towards the diaphragm, ſo that the epiploon 
muſt become tenſe, and deſcribe a ſemi-cir- 
cular ſurface; It therefore draws the ſtomach 
as much to the abdomen, as the curve which 
it deſcribes; is ſhorter, + 5.47 
Theſe are the ſymptoms of adherences 


when the hernia returns. Let us next inquire | 


# into 
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into thoſe which appear when the . doen 
not return. 4. 
Symp- "When the hernia does not return. the pa- 
toms of tient, beſides the ſymptoms already enume- 
— rated, has the h itual continuance -of. the 
the parts parts in the ſcrotum or elſewhere,, If the 
reduces, Parts remain in this ſtate for ſome months or 
years, but continue ſoft. and flexible, the 
means which either the patient or the ſur- 
geon can uſe only diminiſh their bulk, by 
making the 14S or other matter contain d 
in the inteſtine, return, whilſt the greater part 
of the tumor remains without. If in this 
caſe the parts are adherent to the heraiary fac, 
without its adhering, to the teguments, we 
eaſily collect all the tumor to the brink of the 
aperture, which permitted it to flip down; 
but if the ſac itſel adheres to the t eguments, 
or to other parts, thoſe contain d in _ tu- 
mor do not ſo eaſily approach to each other. 
The teſticle follows the bulk of the parts, 
and the ſcrotum follows the teſticle. The 
ſein produces the ſame effect, if the hernia 
is crural or ventral. At this time the tumor, 
being left to its proper weight, always retains 
the figure of a round pear, if it is the inteſ- 
tine; and of a Aat pear, if it is the epiploon ; 
and this tumor is more or leſs long, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the n which 
compoſe it. by 
Irritatios In the parts thus united or Join d, . 


«og ſornefimes happen violent 1 irritations or twitch- 
ings, 
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ings, which excite ſpaſmodic or conyulfive 1 


motions. On this occaſion the tumor be- 
comes painful, the patient com plains 7 
hes, and is coſtive; the ſtomach is contracted, 
whence ariſe vomitings of the fœces; the 
diaphragm alfo ſuffers, and conſequently an 
hiccup is often produced, as violent as in the 
moſt plain and evident ſtrangulations: A fe- 
ver is alſo induced, and the patient ſeems to 
be in the moſt dangerous ſtate. But this 


condition is only terrible to "thoſe who, for 
want of practice, confound the equivocal ſigns 


which all the ſymptoms; indicate, without 


having any regard to the pathognomic or de- 


ciſive ſign, with reſpect to the ſtate, of the 
patient. This ſign is drawn from the eaſe 
with which the wind, the bilious matter, | 


and the feces paſs thro', the anus. There 


are, however, caſes of ſtrangulations of the 


inteſtine in which the matters paſs freely, 
and which would ſeem to render this fign 
equivocal: But the ſymptoms are differen 

as I ſhall ſhew in the pinchings of the 1 190 


tine; that is, when there is only one part of, | 


the crifice uf the inteſtine ſtrangulated. - | rf 


But, furniſh'd with all this knowledge, Neceſſity 
with reſpect to adherences, we are not to fe- . = 


main in a ſtate of inaction. If we neglect * 


ſpeedily to adminiſter the proper remedies, 10 | 


theſe ſymptoms areaugmented, and inflamm 
tion and ſtrangulation may alſo ſupervene ; the 
tumor becomes hard; the patient complaits 


of 


" & * 


of violent gripes, which ſoon ſucceed each 
—— the vomitings and hiccup are more 
uent; ug fœces are more copiouſſy dif. 
— the mouth; the fever is age 
mented ; * pulſe is contracted and intermit- 
tent; the urine is ſuppreſs'd or retain d; 2 
mortification ſeizes the ſtrangled parts, and 
very ſoon ſpreads into the abdomen: Then 
the pulſe becomes ſo weak, that it can hardly 
be felt; the eyes, tho before ſparkling, live. 
, and fix d, become heavy and languiſhing; 
eyelids ſhut, and the Toſtril open; the 
58 are ſeiz d with convulſions, the colic 
_ the belly ſubſides, all the parts fall 
| * putrefaction, and the patient dies. 
we may order to prevent or ge all theſe 
both pre- ſymptoms, ſurgery: does not at preſent con- 
remove itſelf to the operation, w is only the 
adheren- are de it has recourſe to, when the others 
des. have been either neglected, or have proved 
Ee. I now ee lay down all 
ſe different means, with as much order 
| icuity as I poſſibly can. 
How ad- = ve before obſerved, that the abuſe a 
— che non naturals is the remote cauſe. of ad- 
| EY herences, and. that the immediate cauſes of 
FM them are falls, blows, &c. It is therefore in- 
cumbent on patients afflicted with ruptures 
to avoid all theſe things, by. guarding againſt 
6 external agents which may offend them, 
and by wings 2 ſober life, free from all thoſe 
exorbitant paſſions, which are capable e 
| turbing 


off 


* 
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' ruptures of their foſter-children, and by tin 
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turbing that order of the animal economy,” | 


which leaves the parts at that liberty which 
the author of nature firſt” gave them. Pa- 
tients themſelves may, by theſe means, pre- 
vent adherences : But as nothing is more ca- 
pable of wounding the parts which concur 
to form hernias, and conſequently form ad- 


| herences in them, than the improper uſe of 


truſſes of all kinds, which are daily em- 
ploy'd to contain them, we ought, in order 
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to prevent theſe ſymptoms, to be extremeſ7 


attentive not to make irregular compreſſions 
by the application of the compreſſes or bands 


commonly uſed, eſpecially for infants and 
children. This fault is fo frequent in narfes; 


that moſt hernias with adherence are form d 


in the earlieſt infancy. Thie indiſcreet Fed! 


of theſe women induces them to treat the 


encroaching on a part of ſurgery no lefs deli- 
cate than intereſting, they lay a foundation 
for various other diſorders, very difficult tobe 
prevented by the moſt ſkilful practitioners, 
without the greateſt care and attention. It 
ought therefore to be the buſineſs of ſurgeoris, 


well acquainted with theſe parts, to prevent 


adherences as well in adults as in infants, by 
their great care exactly to reduce the patts, 
and their dexterity in applying the truſſes 
fo juſtly, as that the parts may not be ex- 
poſed to their injurious compreſſions. The 
importance of this affair ſeems here to _ 
man 
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mand ſuch remarks as are neceſſary for the 
reduction of the parts, and to require rules 
for the juſt poſition of truſſes. But by an 
attempt of this kind, I ſhould be obliged to 
enter into details which would lead me too 
far. The different ſpecies of hernias, and 

different patients, require ſuch differences of 
truſſes, as the moſt extenſive mas can 

„badi tetan. 

doc me- We remedy hernias, eothplicated with 4 
remedy- herences, firſt, E 
ing her- from the accidents which may happen to 
0145 with them. This method is executed by the 
rence. methodical application of the truſs: And, 
ſecondly, by dividing the united parts with 
ſome ſharp inſtrument. 
1f means To fulfil the firſt intention, it is neceſſary 
95 junge to act differently, accordingly as the hernia 
N either enters, or does not enter the abdomen. 
denen If the inteſtine is adherent to itſelf, to the 
the parts Epiploon, or the herniary fac, and if the ex- 
enter the ternal ſurface of this laſt does not adhere to 
abdomen. the membranes of the ſerotum, it is eaſy to 
make it enter into the abdomen, when the 
tumor is not of a conſiderable bulk. In this 
| caſe the only intention which ought to be 
. purſued, is to retain it there exactly with a 
traſs, whoſe / cuſhion is ' ſufficiently ele- 
vated; ſo that, preſſing exactly on the ring, 
it may not permit the parts to continue in the 


paſſage form'd by the acknedz * Fa ger 


re eee UW eee 


— 
— 


* 
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the fat, and the muſcles, without which pre- 
caution the herniary ſac, Which till then had 
not been adherent by its external ſurface, 
would not fail to become ſo, by uniting it- 


ſelf to the abdominal muſeles. The ſtate of 
the patient would, in this caſe, be worſe than 


before, as I once ſaw it happen: The het 
niary ſac had introduced itſelf into the in- 
terſtices of the muſcles &, and had there be- 
come adherent. In this laſt caſe we muſt not 
uſe truſſes; but if the application of one 


is neceſſary, the cuſhion of it ought to be 


flat, and very ſoft. The patient ought to 
avoid all efforts capable of determining the 
parts to fall out; for tho they cannot fall 
out, on account of the adherence of the ſac 


with the muſcles, yet the colics, which are 


always felt in this laſt caſe, greatly incom- 


made the patient; but are to be removed by 


reſt, elyſters, and emollient, carminative, and 
reſolvent fomentations applied to the tu- 
mor. th 200 34 113 1 451 JL Gti T2] 

If the hernia: does not re-enter, and if we Means of 
can collect it into a moderate bulk at the edge [*eY- 
of the aperture, which permitted it to. ſlip ales with 
out, we muſt uſe a truſs whoſe cuſhion is —_— 
concave, and of a bulk proportion'd to the dt pars. 
largeneſs of the tumor. 'This truſs, being do not 
thus epd, generally forces the hernia to 
re-enter the abdomen, if we are attentive, 


- 


© ®'This ſymptom, which is difficult! io comprehend, will 


be explained elſewhere, 
from 


vw 
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from time to time, to put compreſſes into its 
cavity, which may fill the vacuity which the 
diminution of the tumor leaves in it. 

If the hernia does not re- enter at all; or if 
part of it only re-enters, a truſs of- this kind 
at leaft Hinders it from augmenting, and the 
patient always reaps a great from a 
machine of this kind. But great experience 
and care are requiſite in the uſe and applica- 
tion of theſe truſſes, fince they always preſs: 
upon the large veſſels of the thighs, from 
which ' circumſtance violent accidents! have 
ſometimes proceeded. 

„When the bulk of the tumor is 10 con- 
fiderable, that almoſt all the inteſtines, the 
meſentery and epiploon, are in the ſcrotum, 

it is not poſſible to collect the tumor; for 
the diminution which happens in it by the 
re-entry of the feces, does not amount to a 
twentieth part of its ordinary bulk. Then 
the meaſures we are to take for the relief of 
the patient, or for his radical cure, are very 
differerit. The ſurgeon ought to be at a great 
deal of pains' to diſcover whether the adhe- 
rences are near the part thro which the her- 
nia flips, or whether they are in the bottom 
of the tumor. If the adherences are at he 
ſuperior part of the tumor, it is cafy to 
ceive them; becauſe there can be no 
tion of the parts by the 7axzs, or but ve 
little of them are feduced, ſince 


the wind and fœces re- enter the abdo- 
men. 
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men. In eliis caſe, we muſt he content with 
affording relief to the patient) by diminiſhing 
the bulk of the tumor — veneſection, which 


is to be reiterated” according to the plethora, 


by iroquentt eIyfiteks, "andy 4) yooper? raphy 
men. By theſe means, we empty the veſſels, 


free the inteſtines from the matter contained 


in them, and prevent the formation of new 
matter in them, we muſt contain the tumor 
thus leflened; by the bandage called the ſuſ- 
penſory bandage. The patient ought now 
and then to repeat theſe ann r 
ſerve this regimen. * ol 
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If the adherences are at 4 R * of ihe What is 


tumor, and none of them at its ſuperior 
part, we may eafily reduce a certain quantity 
of the parts, 'which' compoſe it, and by 
bringing the bottom of the tumor t 

the ring, we 


to be 
done 

when the 
adheren- 
ces are at 
the bot- 


perceive that the teſticle; andd tom of che 


ſometimes the ſkin of the ſcrotum, follow ß, 


the tumor. In this caſe, we may not only 
expect to make the hernia 5 the ab- 
domen, and to contain it there, but there is 
alſo Nea to hope for a radical cure, how 
ever large the tumor may be, which is ſeem 


mgly a paradox. However, it is a bare 


truth, as I ſhall now ſhew; ' that the larger a 
tumor is, the more eaſily the patient 1s {auch 


of it. This end is firſt 5 by making 


the parts re-enter, and in containing them 
after they are entered. In order to make 


them enter, we muſt, beſides general reme- 
2 dies, 


- — — — 


_ adherent 
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What ĩs to "ſuch as Ve ectiofls and c rs, apply 
8 00 e abdoniei' embllieiit DR and 
der to re- Ir embrocations for 2 "conſiderable time; 
duce the 1 order to telcaſe the miiſcles which are 
f "more tenſe afid rigid, the longer the 

15 Have remained in the ſcrotum: During thi 
tiwe, we put the patient on the uſe of re· 
medies capable of diſſoleing a 

the humours. bi Mercurial di 
act with the greate 0 


wiid wv 


mineral, the ? 
mult, however, have a proper regard to the 
conſtitution of "the patient, to which theſe 
8 are fometimes very oppoſite; for if 
5 patient Was in a ſtate of exten 
N on by a'diſeaſe of the lungs, by a 
{crophulous or ſcorbutic affection, or by any 
general or particular nervous diſorder, thele 
emedies would be mire, and even dan- 


| ws, ih wi * Ga e 
& 2 4 | IE Ot 
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Mercatial . About four or five years ago, a man — 
difſolvems fifty years of age, who had remained in an 


3 nabitne convulfive ſtate, after an acute diſ- 


. calc, was like to have been killed by the 
>Yiolence of the convulſions into which he 
* Was thrown, the indiſcreet uſe of theſe 
8 Zremedies. Thie man had an old hernia, ſor 
Zhich he cdme to Paris to ſeck relief. 2 

ell into the hands of a truſs maker, Who 
Back heard of ſome ſingular eures of Gay 


FUSS L 


7 
ro 


= © SD» 


— do but 70 f 
low mercury. Ile was, ignorant © 


in which it is neceſſary to on 


which 8 2 


and the precautions hi 


mands. 2 {90 7 
bo, than i yu poli for him to ſtop 
it. Without the f Mr. . Boudoy; 


ſurgeon-major of the Hatei-Dieu, the E 
tient — have died. e put 12 
patient under M hands; and pg con- 
ſultation his I only, made it my buſi 
neſs to contain the hernia. The patient, "fas 
tisfied with th my anne of reaig him , 1 
in a ſhort! time, in a SOD dition to 60 
hundred e from Paris, to ſeek 50 


mineral waters of Aix n e Wr 

But if the extenuation and leanneſs of che cut; u 
patient are cauſed by the ſtate of the convul- — 
ſions, and by the 3 Which the bulk r _ 


and weight of. the tumor, may excite, 
curial dee Wilke! not 4 N 
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Sometimes the meſentery, which is al 

: _ affected * is ſo-inflated- 
, [bane and: infarction of its glands, that 

it becomes, an invincible blicke to the re- 
Ne if we do nat labour with 
. great deal of attention, to diſſulve theſe tu- 
mors by diſſolyents, —— to tho fault 
of. the Hons: which Ie ren) bard ob- 


n. . HORNE: 


1 WO On: 9.8. 9 bans 
Tien of 1 was witneſs to the death e e 
a 5 of about fifty years of age, belonging to the 
— - pariſh. of St. Euſtachius, Who, from his in- 
mortal. fancy, had a, moſt terrible rupture. As be 
was recommended to me, I viſited him oſten, 
that I might not loſe him. I book the ad- 
= vantage of his death to inform myſelf, with 
= reſpect to his ſtate, which was as 
10 me as it had been fatal to him. Among 
ſeyeral curious things which I diſcover d (in 
r 
men ſurgeons poor in 
A confuſed, heap.of parts which compoſed 
e tumor, I obſerved a prodigious number 
| b the glands ef the —ů — 
B which were ulcerated, others contain'd a pu- 
|  , Fulent matter, otherg-a gypſeous;' and others 
an ichorous matter, All theſe glands were of 
| different bulks; but the were in the 
_pallage of the ring, and in figure and ſize 
| _;-- 6d et s. ? 15 l = 
if ox Ss IId 1 


9 11 5 
U 4 - . 4 o 9 * 


e 


tumor, into à ſtate of defigeation-'or 
The glands are diſengaged and difolved, 7 


R 


patient's death, by 
cle they made to the fs obere of tlie mat 
che inteſtine, and of the blood into 


ters, into 
tlꝛe meſenteric veſſels. There i reaſon” to 
believe, that if, in due time; ih ſource of 
/ theſe diſorders had been removed by altergtive 


and diflolving medicines, ſuited to the ult 
which had e them, the patient's life 
might have been den rule d, and perhaps he 


- would not: have died of that diſorder, * The 

4 pains he ſuffer d were ſo perceplible 
N that they were F of 

advantage. to him in his ealmiity, e 


the commiſeration of all choſe whole c: fry 


he implored,) 4 4 794 SOT 


N continued for a 80 


given with. diſcretion, and lifted by à pare 
diet, reduce the 


patients into & Kind of ff 
tary confum ption or atrophy,” which ecki. 
. pinguious and inembranovus' Arts, 
generally form the greateſt part 237 


the tumor is ſo conſiderably diminiſhid, that 


it is eaſy. to bring: the parts in the — 
towards the ring; then w include in 


the i a trufs regularly rb 


and retain them in this poſition. The patient | 
, , 18 


is to work and walk, ſince, in propor 
he uſeß motipn; the parts gradually resenter. 


We are to fill the hollow found in the cavity 


U 2 , of 
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ofthe cuſhion, in proportion as re 
enter; and hen they dee ee ener 
inſtead of a concave We uſe a 
cuſiion, made round or. yrarmick⸗ 
or leſs large, in proportion to che diameter of 
the ring, and other circumſtances to be after 
wares potheet Our. rand Agne 


| What is When tlie parts cannot be redlbed aid 


roper to 4 
e done, getber, which ſoinctimes 8 various 
when the obſtructions, * 7 wg Fe i 
For beat. hot futmount, we mut be content to k 
together = e collected in the cavity the au 
reduced. id: Hot to Eorfipreſs* them tod much Wilk 
dit! which” in 6g the Patient would 'be 
Te mig all tlie injuries "which external 
Sor pe bi tumor. He would 
to more conſiderable colles 6 
þ before, e Parts hall have re. 
med" their natural bulk, by the c 
5 ich ſbon after returns, and by which it is 
A to e in How the cure of ſimilar her- 
is brought abdut. Of this the follow. 
i Piven ohie of the moſt remarkable 
examples with Hich practice can eg 
Ne 15 © 
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How the 2 Mr. Beuden teDmendedt t thy deceaſed 
d 4 man of forth pars ef ages and ofa 


deni, Afbng conftitutiöfl. He as e 
berences, Hit And fix for unf af Inch ROSH Fre 


herences, 


i; brought EKäfure. His name Was Mr. Trogncux. He 
about. 1 Was 


of his ſaddle; in 


Aecretdre recccde from 
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was an inllabitant of Clandleyi in the dioceſs 


of ne tis nr 2 


I b. F years. 
been loſt..in, the bulk. ofthe. Fans. I 
that the preputium form d à kind of depr 
ſure like that of the navel; ſo — 


water his urine was diffuſed over all 


a 
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NF 
4 


mor, Which Was very, troubleſome. to, | em, 2 


As he was a timber-merchant, his ny 
obliged him almoſt every day to b eres 
fifty miles on pn, a 


him to. 4 Hg 


It was in 1726 that 
He found a great dl of of comfort. 
age wget which my ep 

of the cure, of a fimilar, diſorder, .. 
Abr to every we preſcribed, eith 
5 his relief or radical cure; but on con 


War 5 


n, ſad he, that he ſhould have a little to . 


* for he Ws 95 4 glutton. Per ant er! 
ſons of this 1 hd eh a. 2 — 
zegimen, even by cating; a We may 
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> favour, without any fear of do Gone gn 
. Kin 0 


for their-preat ap . 
| liberty. He was blooded veral times, as, * 
and after wards uſed twelve or fifteenn 


a Totes A4 


I made ſtröng ernbro- 
with off of melilor,” 
ar the'whole' tumor with 4 laiſter, 


oof mere 
nib 199 u 
We made 
p take eve; rr 4 
twenty ins öf Se, dc Fe dran 
. — tad "Four emollient and Pure 
e Evay four” q 
fla, With an in- 
prevent 
a ſalivation. Thie method ec tee de 
happily' for the evacuations lafted fixtcen' 
aysrand-were ſo copious, chat they + 
redoubled the patients "aſtoniſh 
tumor during tliſs time had loſt — 


* bulk, and moe that's, 
half af the remaining quarter we made . 
re enter 


bythe taxi; ſo that the Hernia, be- 
ingthus-reduted464r eighth patt oF its bulte 
Was in a condition ti he conta d in the hol-- 

low-ouſhion'of à truſs. It afterwards oY 
niſhx inſenſibly for eight or ten da 


. the.caſhion, in proportion as the Billk b 5 


tumor dininifh'd. wy LE SR, 
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patient to, 


a reaſo SET which 17 51 — give: 
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for their fake, render it ſtill more intelligible” 
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dy a meihod of reaſoning e 122 
ſpicuous as 1 wo ty | 
ares © to this new abdomen iich ating had 
form for them: They had thære ſtæ d a per- 
FF 
poſſible for them to remove, on acopunt of 
N Without 
the methodical aſſiſtance afforded, it was im- 
Fe rom they ſhould jever of themſelves 
ve re- enter d the abdomen : But by the 
— fe ayer put, they 
3 K tor ſume their Place. 
To bey were lean and emaci Te 
bulk, in the fame proportion as | 
parts of. Ge bocyeſumed their fleſn. Aw 
e — — 

Were Modu! 
e 4 he dae the — 25 
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00 Into a wirker caſk, Wbete oom 7 
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— ere; oEp=7 ebrps;"a fſeld out 
crept ids DAS 189] or Yor? or 


"But when ſhe furd d fed 
her hide, et ; e ent Alta 


How t ont again} 1. Watt the" vane 
A weazel, who beheld her | 
In friendly Nene the- lunkdeſf inouſe e 


dred : 151 Sr a1 51907 
Would f 


muſt be 
bets ab 71155 1 e vis) 


ot dr wot 
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eee en eli eee | 


entering anch whit -obliges 1 rea 
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Wo Foal u Gi Ty.” 
R Daleſme , a man of ſeven 
dee 


wiav'of - finding no relief from 
2 ni he. had labourgd under for | 
driven Years, Na content, with his own. 
Bag tÞ feduce the parts, whenever they, 
And he obſerved that 3 


fe 


Ko Ti Bick on the 
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cient to confain th 
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Ic 0 { the aſs WhO The aper- 
| 10 Ha 1955 1 0 ben dern CULTH dof. {irgie au e — 
| lar e ah vers the mes deer 


chaniſm Which nature 9 E ing the me- 
ſuch cures. I have frequently ; fund the in- 3 


teſtine adherent to the peritopeum, in the ca: ture uſes 
vity of | Nag Vat the; margin of then. 4 


ting, to that could. d not quit the lace it 
polleſk 1 | is duff fficient to hin kinds os 


falling wn. of the hernia. -. I have in 7 
ſubjec 25 ee ſides of the EUR 
fac fo intimately, nited, that the parts could. 


not, freely. enter it. 1 15 we have | "4 3 
example 9 9 fo om 2. e perſon, in the 
I] obſervations 2D, p., 159: tom. 2 
| But t commonly thi is bag contracts, . When it. 

is reduced into the Wwe, hepommes, 

adherent to the 1 internally, Be it e 


united 7100 K 
and bud, 
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Fog having no foundations, fall of! thbir On ac- 


when the is ſtimulated by art. T 


coral? There are alſo ſome other means 
which nature uſes for the cure 55 wang 

Pro-, 
poſe to ſhew, hen I come to treat of the re. 
medies proper for the cure of, habitual rg 


1" on 3 eee 85 nid 874 


Symptc 


'of Aber 


gulati my 


roy 


eren 


e mgtione, wit * os . 


mitings, hiccups, and fever, without a ſtran- 
gulation of the inteſtine, we ought to be er- 
'® tremely attentivg hot to confound thele ſymp⸗ 
toms with thoſe of a.ftrarigulation4 for ther 
is but very little N between the one 
and the other: In a ſtrangulation there ig 4 
ſuppreſſion of t es bilious. matter by the anus, 
and. this paſſage affords no diſcharge of the the 
Wind, except in caſes where à part of the 
PRES tiberty, and allows..the faeces. and 
e wind-to paſs, freely, as hall afterwards 
ſhew. But, in hernias- with adherence, the 


ſymptorns gd wg from; ircitation; and are 
not ſo violent; the colics are at a conſiderable 


diſtance from each other; the fever does not 


fupervene ſo ron the hos vomiting 
nee 


[her og F er and. en 
15 e "have: N 


We 


8 r > a is. FOE 


Ji 


| of the dirder'ditfule to be known by thoſs! 


ſeveral veneſections, which are to be r 
according to the conſtitution of the patient pn 
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"> nb method of removing tele 
Ape a ſtrangulation ſupervenes in 


in theſe / 
vhich renders the true ellaracttr/ 


who areè not well acquainted with this branch: 


of ractice. nag 811135 * 10. Boinc x 57 * 26118 


very thin capable of relaxing and ier, of 
tending the „ which are in 4 Rats dir. te e her, 
ritation and convullion; induced by the ſymp . tems ot 
toms of adherences, is, in this" caſe,” bene — 
cial and ſucoeſtful. '; Accordiigly we mike"... 


9201 


We order him clyſters of the decoctions ef 
emollient herbs, or other things of fimilar 
nature, except oils of all * 1 for reaſons! 
N — apf 1 is 
ie cataplaſms; WI which we 
por ng 03 8 — welle dill and 
roſes; or we Content ourſelves to make warln 
embrocations with theſe ois! The remedy? 
which has alwa) $ ſucceeded Beſt wit nit 
and which is al invention of my own, 18 © 
kind of mn prepared ol the following 
manner. 31 1105 ant lor 1405 
|; | ** 15330 dog row Dasflib 
Take Oikos of the oil of nuts. 0 

that of ſweet almonds, each two oünces * 
of! gum ammoniac antics” in ay 
"two" drans; and of laudanum, 

* Malte all into a Imimert. 185 
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| ry te er that 


125 8 5 Sr 
is fo 5 0 
"whole ; 


tg tr che n nd 
5408 1 266 ta the rep 
e mptoms do not 
application; Which oughit to be Gn conti 

for to ör thres e had they 


1 coutſelyes: Whether the thteftine has 
-comiiunicatioh With the ani a 

ere tb drac Wir fir . . he 
ate of the diſbraer;"thar is to BY, difcoyer 


ift there are 8 fin ple 4 IETENCES, or if 
there is a ſtfüngülation with adhierences. . 
brder to be ebtivine&t? of this, we order, 


atient to take 4 ol of Wye 
nend every e hour. If there 
is no ftravguſatioh,” tfie oll paſſes totally thro 
the aritis, and carries forne of the bilious 
mutter along with it. Tf have, before fad, 
that no oil ought to be put into the clyſters 
bebauſe we'eomld hot judge whether it pr 
ceeded from the ſtomach, or the 135 
"which" difficulty does not hiped, When we 
only exhibit it by the r This remark 
-1s of preat rtance in all' ambig us 
ef rigen 25 If che ol pe 25 5 0 
cially i if i it carries Vilious" hal x 
He! it is an almoſt cittaln_ 1155 
ſymptoms only proceed "from, .a 
when, from the relation "of 


22 have aff ured ourſelves of the 1 55 a 


1 


2 = 1 


Err . / 
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V bhi l de OO ir. principal 
' a e to veal 1 the Bo of iich 
a diforder 


ing we cauſe... W. 
we muſt r repeat the veneſectjon, 
ecp the pati 


flowers, wi 4” 
. prunellæ. Wen A Fe 


him clyſtars 
every four hours, 985 ng hi ke after.cteh 
ei 


Rae A ; 


liniment, K 


| nn 
gimen, and make him drink often and little 


at a time, of à weak Fe 


chte, from EY 
petating 


the dee ee mir fi of, Hoffman, If 


entiched caling art; can- 
I x nn ſyrup of 
This laſt has 
0 me. the bel of theſe laſt 
HER nes 18 rather antj- 


88 than arcotic... the ſymptoms 
0, not ceaſe by by Gets re remedies 0 or if iet 


bal o& HER N Ae. 
2 being « 2 


the 
(hall next e 1quire. OA the FA 


have 25 in ee 


17 1 a 
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art of operatin ents" ug in order to 
delt adlierentes. N 09 9 
Adheren- s ſufficiently obvious, ne ew 


ſho methods of proceeding; with which 


en known {0 Ffaned and PT wha ſpeak of them in 


wo ravco {tich manner, as to diſcover the difficulties 

_ n for them. 

Pare, in Particular, las: upeallently, diſtin- 

wiſhed the ac eee 

neither the one bor the other lays down the 

method of removing it, and Pars does not 10 
much as preſeribe the means: of Alvin? 
mptoms. 4464p 

Adheren-\ This ſpe cles Up ibirence Ae sel m- 

ces by ag* mon, an 3 obſervable in thoſe 


22 Rania which have ſuffered a conſider 


men, ry hae n. There are few ſurgeons 
of} have not obſerved it, even tho 7 


tally re A. ſeen or e but Ko 
* 22 


vel Yarua'? . 8 L f 16. * ad 
TEE * 


e 8 


— by ag- Bit not, in theſe laſt a ges, been unknown | 


LY 


E 1 


t 


eee» roof 1 8 0 
ventral, or tho f 50 al 145 
to-this kind oſ adherence; ,; 


ofadherence is mo . 929890 y 
that ĩt i moſt:eqli! e 1 
moſt part, Sc ae e hy bung the fot. 
dae endes ei e difurit- 
ing th mans 1 Mnf 
— — ying 

made. Sometimes Fe 0 | 


ſtroyed, when the inflatrity 
—_— ond has, ,alrea 


e 
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misfortune, , ance ſhe very. 
membrane, when the FE 7 9 
with that ſkill which 5 requires. | 

2 inteſtine, when replaced in 4 


15 4 


generall ly contracts a new adher N 

= 1 of its own contiguous, pa, by I 
means of the extrayalation, of. the nu tive., vs « = 
-jnices, which Eanſude from the FRO 020260 
© iche eee veſſels. ＋ Al. i, ff 1221 jt * . 
1 0 
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* the year 17875 a — * of thirty. Ls 
years of age died at Paris, in the charity hoſ- 
kite? -+—= pita], 


aa... ec. = £& it Aa. aq Ai. __a- 
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compre 
rent for three or four fi 


if Rial 0 ge, that their diameters | 
| E in abe me ie 
1 In CG muddle \ the me ſentery there Was a 
been the cauſe, of the patient's death; for an 
8 5 . e inteſtines, a mortafication 
and adherence do not always prove the cauſes 
Ne Xs lo, 7 be rare to 
an the cure of thelc 
iy hm pep the ro te 
_ Praiſe of modern ſurgeons, that we have more 
ee of ſucceſs than of bad luck in per- 


Rn ming this operation, even in caſes of ad- 
Method c>> The 3 8 of detaching this 
deraching, ſpecies of adherence, . by paſſing the 125 


e adhe- 
end Hager bltworr "the inteſtice unf che Fern 


— to which it adheres, is moſt frequently 
practiſed: It is even much ſurer than that 
; | directed 


0 — 


„ 


ſtrument between the ſac and the inteſtiſ 
and by its means detach this ſpecies of 4 
' rence with far greater facility. 
happens, that When the petri *of che 
inteſtine are collaſped and ft, whatever We- 


Sed ˙ !... ee eden Prog af Ü ůʃ⅕ 1 . ⏑ẽÜ—i' ñ EE SE 


/ Iuery biant. Ar che other e 
ns pal a Lelſined for; (gies Which I (ball aftecwards men- 
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directed e "Was e ily, 


N 8 


went oa the parts to which the . 


heres. (This is the ſtain in which they 


talk,” without determining any ſpecies of ad- 
| — But to me this method never ap- 


racticable in all cafes, For example, 


hben d muten BY y this ſpecies of 


adherence, with the n Ayer ak 


where it is oompteſſed by the ring, there is 
not room coi for the F ad 


the inteſtirie, and it is abſ Itchy Ire >fible 


to remove this obſtacle, without a Gel in- 
ſtrument , ſuch as that which I generally 
uſe, even in all cafes whete the 156 12 be 


employed. It is muchi eaſier to paſs this 4 


It ene 


thod the furgeon uſes, theſe” branes are 


lacerated, and the inteſtine allows the matter 
it contains to fp out; This caſe is indeed 
very difopreeable to the operator, betauſe 


perſons little (killed in practice accuſe him of 


having performed the operation ill. Hut he 


. This iuſirument, whi: * is filver, is five or ar i ches 


13 lovg, and at one of its. ex;remities has a Kind of -hoak; or 


Air tail, four, or fve lines Jorg, raund, and whoſe Res are 
of the inſtrement there is a 


þ 7 is 
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is notftartled at this accident, if HE Operates 
before good judges!" Far fromm abandoning 
the patient by oppoling the intentibns of na- 
ture, he ſcofns the "Ally and indiſcreet con- 
duct of thoſe who; by chis means, pretend 
to cover their fault, if it is one, ſince, in this 
caſe, they only retain their reputation for a 


þ 


few minutes. On tluis 'occafion;) the princi- i 


pal intention is to procure a free evacuation 
of the matter, by ſupporting the inteſtine at 
the margin of the aperture in the abdomen: 
It Nefy to anſwer this indication; by a pro- 
1 of the reſt of the” adheren- | 

if they are not before deſtroyed,” or by 
thing the inteſtine by the different means 
laic dawn in tfie chapter on Hernias' with 
puttefaction. 4 511 fr e | 


410 P- BIN 21100 enn 245 
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in the year 17265 J performed the 


tion for a crural Lerne, as large "as a 


„n à man, in preſence of Mr. Die 
an -4n6ther ſurgeon. The adherent inteſtine 
opened: into an extent almoſt round, and two 

or "three lines 1 Uiameter, when 5 
ed with m finger to Fr te it | 
chips to which it was weng adherent. 
HY” Had uſed the above-mentioned inſtru- 
ment, this accident would not perhaps have 
happe ed; but unfortunately F had” it not 
about me. Be this as it will, the fœces were 


ſoon copiouſſy diſcharged, and frighted 8 
ur- 
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f eon whom I have not named. He judged 
. per chat I ſhould abandon: the. patient.; 
HeLa age in his opinion, there was: no hope 
of a cure. However, without being alarm d- 
at his diſcourſe, . I introduced a probe into the 
inteſtine, to fatisfy myſelf whether it was not. 
det een by by the ligamentum 
perti, ſo as to hinder the free diſcharge o the 
fœces. I found there was ſpace enough to 
Lg my making the dilatation of the. liga- 
I leſt the inteſtine. externally, and 
dreſſed it like the reſt of the wound, with 2 
ſimple pledget covered with, the linimęntum 
arcæi, 8 the oil of St. John's wort, 91 {e-, 
cured the whole by a plaiſter of oerate. The 
drefling was renew d echt the ri He 
the fœces diſcharged from the iy Ep ; 
us eſchars were totally ſepara 
the eighth day. At the end of , 
the inteſtine was Cicatriſed, nd, Os 
thirtieth the tient Was entire * 
Ever ſince he laboured under no in mon- 
venience, except ſome , 15 12000 
ſerzed him at different times, for the | 
of four years,; but than fifteen of 1— 
colics were ſo ſlight as hardly to be felt, ex- 
cept when he lad afide his truſs, which he | 
was obliged. to. uſe ; for though the hernia; 
does not fall out when he —— his truſs,. 
yet, in the place of the cicatrix, he feels fm 
pains. and -a. colic, robably cauſed by, the 
weight, of the inteſtines, which. not being 
X 3 ſuſ- 
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ſuſtained, diſpoſe the adherent portion.to fall 
out, by which m means it ſuffers ae twitch- 
ings. Theſe pains would not fail to be aug. 
mented, 15 3 patient ſhould altogether lay 
afide, the uſe of .his. truſs, and perhaps the 


inteſtine would even rend at the part of the 


adherences ; at leaſt this accident may hap- 
2 eee g of the cure, as be 
. the chapter on hernias 1 kis 
faction, by the. e Ziven by Mr. 
Talin, of a man whole. inteſtine e 
ſeyeral times in the ſame y er al & drying 
The obſervation I — now related, proves 
that the danger ariſing from the aperture of 
the inteſtine in the detachment. of - adhe- 
Fences.. is not urgparable, ſince no greater 
damage ariſes from it, in berni 
putrefaction, of the happy cures of which 
we have ſo, many inſtances in the chap- 
ter on that, ſub ct. There are caſes, me 
ever, in whic it is far hetter not to de- 
tach them. It is particularly ſo where there 
s a ſputrefaction of the inteſtines, and where 
we run a riſque of Sanden ourſelves to the 


 reproaches of the by- ſtanders and the pa- 


tients, eſpecially 3 it is then al conſe- 
quence to ſuſtain the inteſtine without the 
abdomen, when it is in danger of Ne 
becauſe, if it was not adherent there, it 
would, perhaps, be neceſſary to ſecure it by 
nd Küchen — ſurure, Nr. Guerin, ſur- 


3.T08TD Tur geon- 


mn ww * 


mained à kind of promi 


b KN AS af 
m-major-of the ueteers, avoids i] 

Women © by- its all the adhercti- 

ces between the inteſtine and the 

ſac undeſtroyed, as we find in the 

obſervation, which my Eren as 4 rule! 

milar caſes. 0 * be 2 


| ot 3. SOIL)! 
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A woman of years of age, in 1726, 
was ſeized . — hernia, which Was 
not remedied till twelve or fifteen years after, 
becauſe a ſtrangulation happened in it; Mie 
inteſtine was then reduced, but there re- 
inence, Which Ws 
only afterwards: diſſipated by means of reſol⸗ 
vent \cataplaſms and diſcutient plaiſters : It 
was at laſt contbined in à truſs. In the year 
1740, which was fourteen years after” this 
accident, ſhe had a ation, which did 
not terminate ſo happily. Mr. — > 
ployed all the remedies he to 
which, nevertheleis, the ſymp 


8 id nt 
yield, which circumſtance obliged him to 
perform the operation. He found the in- 
teſtine adherent to the herniary ſac; almoſt 


in all its ſurface ; and as the inteſtine Was in 


a gangrenous diſpoſition, and very cold, he 
thought it beſt to let it remain out of the 
abdomen, without detaching the adherences. 


He dilated the ligament of Fallopius, and 
dreſſed the wound gently. The wound re- 


fiſted putrefaction for twelve days, during 
X 4 | which 


J11 


37 


uſual — — af twelve days 
the ſœces begag to be diſcharged 
| the wound, and 


greateſt part of them began 


—_— contained in the tumor exceeds 


| meſentery 
ada for when the whole enn pals together 
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which time the; patient me 


continued: to do ſo till the 
ſeventieth day after the operation, when the 
to he evacuated 
by the anus, and ſome days after the wound 
was entirely cured without a fiſtula .. 
If ſeveral circumvolutions of the inteſtine 
are joined together by this ſpecies of  adhe- 
ręnce, it is of great conſequence to 
from each other, When the bulk df 


diameter of the ring, and when the 
of the 


are: very much in- 


through the ring, ſufficientiy dilated; it i 


not neceſſary to be at that trouble, nay, we 


would even do great deal of injury to the 
inteſtine, by leaving it too long expoſed to 


the air. I haue performed ſeveral operations, 
5 hve Gund ha — 


other, without being at the pains to 
their adherences, and I have never 


| cen. any accident happen on tha, econ 


neither, do L preſume that any can eren 


5 "OBSERVATION, VII. 
„nen, the year 1733, Meſſ. Malaval — 


gubert, and Mr. Noel, a ſurgoon of Or- 
leans, were witneſſes to tlie operation I per- 


formed on G Nee a mani of eighty 
years 


117 * 


eee 


F 


2 2 


went to ſthol and contiꝭ,“ 
he died of 4 


not li 
is abſolutely 
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of age on account bf an i 
—— <a bulk of a tennis ball! oo 


inteſtine was — formed 
r uni whe 
glutination. f 


ſeveral foldings, 
by an old ag 


and ſac at liberty, 1 185 
— —u— — — 
— 2 


ys, without 9 — but at laft 


entirely 1 - 
dent of thisidiforder. 155330 AIES 111011 . 
If, however, hs este of ane 


com in ſuch a manner, that though 
reduced into the abdomen, the fœces Have 
to paſs t it, in this caſt it 
neceſſary to detach them, ther- 
wire the n muſt'infallibly die. 2 


N es 591 95 91 (18 1 11 
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1 bare ſven In tig Cthh Uf n Mü, "who 


ded dre days" afief Ge 0 operation for "a 
ventral hernia, a part of the inteſtine, which 


had been compreſſed in the” hernia, folded 
over itſelf, and embracing another portion of 
itſelf as large as a filberd. The part which 


was ſtrangulated was ſound, and that which 


embraced it was putrified. However, by means 
of the inſtrument before- mentioned, I Was 


able to detach them, without dilacerating 
_ 2 — of eitber of "them: Thie 


2 ſur- 


keeps the inteſtine foldetl over itſelf, and 
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_ firiqron, Conteg b that ie had foutid hefe 
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parts thus adherent in the time of the opera. 
tim; but ſuid he durſt not venture upon dif. 
uniting; for frar of tearing them.” It then 
appear d to me, that the death of the patient 
muſt have but ſun. 


geryxz then Jeſs perf than ar preſent, with 


— —— of the inteſtine, which 
2 terrible accident, only ꝓreſented obſcure 
ideas: to the furgeons, intimidated by the 
3 n JR in accidents of thi 
E. ein att) 
Sus for 6 Are the nu- 
tritive juice, inſtead af being extravaſated on 
or more points, from each other, it 
is by little and iittle accumulated, and forms 
a ind r bridles, more /or leſs long and ſolid, 
which keep the inteſtine and the epiploon 
united to each other, or either of theſe parts 
to the herniary fac; till the ſurgeon * re- 
———ů— This ſpecies of aũhe- 


| Tence has well characteriz d differences, as is 


obſervable in practice: Some are very 
fine; ſlender, and have no ſolidity, being only 


as t were mucilaginous. Others acquire cer- 
tairi degrees of ſolidity, which is more or lels 


conſiderable, in proportion to the time ſinee 


their formation. Others are ſo ſolid, that 
they are as it were tendinous: Such are thoſe 
deſcribed by De Graaf and Drelincourt, Some 
are — and others * Some have one 


IX! extre- 


— 


r rt. 6 on i. 


"> 
= 


ſhes from each other at one 
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ren m as it were pyramidal. Some 
are compoſed of many fibres; ſrparating them. 
„ l 
uniting at the other. All theſe fibrous adh. 
rences alſo differ in this, that they are ſituated 
differently; for ſome art in the abdomen, 
. 


ſac and the inteſtine, which they keep join d 


together, as Drelincourt well exprefics it, 

« hy fibres ſimilar to the branches of ivy. 
Theſe fibres are ſo implanted in the ſub- 

« ſtanee of the inteſtine and the 
« that it is impoſſible to detach them frorn 

« each other, Without lacerating the whole. 
However, notwi the opinion of this 
author, who does not think it poſſible to de- 
tach theſe fibres without: tearing! the parts, 
yet it 18 very eaſy to cut them, eſſ i 
when they are hot in the abdomen. They 


may be cut either by the ſeiſſars or the hiſto- 


ry ; but I prefer the ſciſſars, on account of 
the efforts we are obliged to make, when theſe 
bridles are very ſolid. A ſharp biſtory, with 
a button at its point, has with: me anſwer d 
very well in this caſe. Tho following obſer- 
vation contains foie 8 Leer 
ties on this ſubject. | 


OSERYAT ION 1 


1 1 1 perform d the operation br 
aural 1. in pteſence of Meſſ. Dufay, 


Fre- 
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each other, it they ſeem d 


H ERNI AS, c. 
Fremont, Perrier, and Gallin, on an old 
wh, for ſeventeen days, labour d under 
the fymptoms* which may be. ande 
adlietences. Theſe were ſo well characteriz 


that none of the gentlemen in conſultation h 
doubted of their exiſtence. The tumor Was. 


of yery long ſtanding, fince for ten years, 


without ever re- entering, it had always con- 
tinued to be of the ſame bulk. The yomit- 


ings exiſted. for 1 7 days, but they were not 


frequent, and at a conſiderable; ine of of | 
time from each other. The patient went to 
ſtool ; but this effect was procured by means . 


of clyſters. She had gripes at certain inter- 


vals ; but; they were ſlight; and conſequently 
ſupportable. Being convinced, that the ſtran- 
- gulation had leſs ſhare in the ſymptoms than 
ſome adherence, which bridled and confined. 
the inteſtine, I pro the operation as the. 
only remedy capable of deſtroying the obſta- 
cle which produced theſe dil | 
preventing their conſequences. Every one of 
the gentlemen in conſultation agreed to the 
— * neceſſity of performing it. At firſt 
found the hernia 
all its external ſ 
ſuſtains the fat. When I had open d the ſac, 


ſac ſtro ngly adherent, in 


ce, to * texture which 


I found a portion of the inteſtine as e as 
a hen's egg. There was. no i en 
the inteſtine was adherent to the 


by ſeven bridles, ſo WY Gps 


be one 


orders, and of 
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Of HERNIAS, Sc. 1 
arourd the inteſtine at the "entry of the f. 
with the ſame order as the ſpokes. of a whee 
round the common nave. -. Some of ER 
were of different lengths, ang the longeſt. 
were about two lines and a half; whilſt the. 
ſhorteſt were only one line; and both were 
about half on Tp ie Dh 
colour of tendinous Yuba wx were all 
ſolid; and ſo hard it Was neceſſary to 
make a conſiderable effort in rod to cut 
them; for which purpoſe I uſed the ſcifars,;. 
As ſoon as the tat of them Was cut, the i - 
teſtine re· enter d of its own.accord'; for thers 
was no ſtrangulation either from the ligament... 
of Fallopius or the herniary fac.- The inteſ- - 
tine was ſomewhat inflamed, but otheryiie 
in a very good ſtate. . The ſymptoms ceaſed 
immediately upon the operation, and four- ir, 
teen days after, the patient went to church to, 
thank God for her cure. Since that time ſhe. 
has had no ſymptom of her hernia, of which. 
ſhe was cured without relapſe.” * 

The thin, flat, and ſoft bridles are eat 
torn by the finger; but it is more prudent to 
cut them, in order to avoid all ineonvenien- 
cies. I once faw the inteſtine torn by a very. - 
great ſurgeon, in attempting to break one of 
theſe bridles, which kept the iploon adhe- 
rent to the hernjary fac. I dr ought there 
was nothing to pan eee hot 15 5 epiploon 
which was tek to the inteſtine, Which 
it coyer'd, reſiſted the effort of the bridle, 

and 
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there are note extet nally 
exiſtence.” — 
being able to return the inteſtine, we Convey 


"what the obfttitle/ is Which 
duction. We then diſcober whether there 
aue bridles which retain the inteſtine. If they 


OF-H/ERUNITA S, Sc, 
anf cauſed the dilaceration of the inteſtzne, 
ar the part where it was adherent to the 


ploon. 'This part c e r 
E ON fl 


bridle of the laon.” | 
When theſe , of whatever nature, 
— in the ab damen beyond che ring, t 1 
when 


difficult to diſcover them, 
to indicate their 
them, when not 


the finger into the abdomen, in order to knou 


es the re- 


ate within reach” of the finger, it is eaſy to 
judge of What kind they are; as alſo of their 
ſituation, length, and confiſtence. Some of 
them are placed perpendicularly ; that is to 
ie fix'd in one ſide, to the arch 
Kurd dy che muſecles of the abdomen, and 
3 are attach d to the h. 
teſtine. ſituated obliquely, 08 
from 8 In a word, they may be 
- fituated' in other” different poſitions, all of 
Which are discover d by the touch. If the ring 
ig not ſufficiontty dilated to permit the free 
entrance of the'finger, it muſt be open « 
much as poſſible for that purpoſe. If it i 
the ligament of Pupart, we run no riſqut i 
dllating it pretty nuch in women, only kühe 


care to ſnum the epigaſtric artery. Bt in 
men we muſt take other- merfures, f * 


SS r FKS Ar r 
=> 


on. the „and touching the: bridle with 
on the finger 


and upon 
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1 8 8 
8-18, 08 cutting ſpermatie 
Bo Whenove haye diſcever d and 'taughhd 


the bridles, we introduce the ſciſſard laid flat 


the eng of the finger, we. allure. 
the place where we muſt cut its cr kt: the 
extremity; of the finger- — — 
place, ſor finding which we, can layidowrarno 


{ure rules, if not, that we: muſt heep d as 


om the inteſtine. 


great à diſtance as 


The inſtrument which Mr, Petit. has wetted 


bb paved by the bee wiag dſermtions i 
52 8 149 oi 
1 Ob 1 e 


Id 


In 172 5, I was: call t 9779 


town about ten or. twelye miles tom Faris, 


by.a ſurgeon of that place, to ſee a patiant on 
whom he had, two days before, perform'd 


the operation far. a complete: hernia, without 


being able to reduce the inteſtine, v hich alone 
compoſed the tumor. ben Was no adhe- 
rence externally, and the ring of the muſele 


Was ſo. well dilated;; that it was eaſy for me to 


2 buen * pretty far into the abdo- 
peroeiving kat oppoſed 


= EEE the 5 hs patient 


Per open his gar- 


colour 
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of the 


e for 


ow 5 the year t 


190 hetyl made this ob- 


ſer „ 
| Hin ee 
En Pe fon 
itting. If, "inſtead of comeying — 


into the abdomen, according to the direction 
erratic veſſels, 1 had turn'd-it 
tinea alba, I could not have fd 


towards t 
to find theſe bridles, which were within the 


teach of my finger; 35 ' neither could L hate ben 


them! But the ad- 
Treap d Rom his obſervation was not 
"oſt, 5 0 er _ 

A man, w 10 Probabl have a8 
well 28 tlic Other, if I had not known how 


*to par this Angar remark in prüctice. 


dans B03 HE eo 
n 


74411 was wilkd W. 6 
0 905 yeats of üge, AW 
TY orm d e e 


tl 1. for a 
M. Malay 


* = 


| the: lame Means, 


ſac 2 which or me to ſearch 
aden ban or. the 


extremity 1 inca a Trans he Hig 
der; ſo that 15 e 1 oy: 


of finiſhing the opera 
bridle; I conxey d the 0 15 my finger 
to the bridle; then, opening t & ſcifſars 8 155 
hold of it; 1 cut it with a preat at deal of oh 
The inteſting afterwards enter d Tool 0 12 
„ own accord, and che patient was cred w 

}. out any accident. 2 ar 

U- { + As 1 dane adhchong, are, 

m We and ſolid cicatrices, 9 = 
"2 8 ch calloſities, n 1 5; te the Parts 555 10 
n- 6 
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intimately wen euch bther;' that it i im- 
Poſſible to ſeparare them, and that ure even 


Sht not to attempt their diviſion. This 
"es of j is generally found in old 


hernias, as Bonetub ob pron Thoſe of the 


at a certain bulk; i is almoſt i 
duc them, eſpecially in the 
abdemens of women who have born a great 
= many children. Theſe kinds of hernias are 


navel are moſt commonly complicated with 


this ſymptom, becauſe they are the moſt dif. 


Ault to be reduced: When they are arrived 
ffible to re- 
and ſoſt 


müch expoſed to hard and trbubleſomne im- 


preſſions, which produce in them irritations, 
inflammatory excoriations, a ee of 


the veſſels ; whehce © callous cica- 
trices neceſſarily ariſe, Old © * hernias 
of the ſcrotum are generally ſubject to this 
3 of adheſion, ven they are N 


themiclves, or uthen they have been i 


crural hernias are ſometimes accompani 


7 


* 


ul 


with this ſympto 
long ſtanding. In both, this misfortune is al- 


m, when they are of v 


moſt always owing to ill- made truſſes, which 
only contain the parts imper fectly, and by 
their irregular compreſſions lay 2 foundation 
for theſe diſorders, except in rare caſes, as in 
hernias which have been complicated with 
- abſciſſes; and in thoſe d e 


been indifcreetly applied, Srl t nol 


12005 ern Anatom — 


— 


TY. 


* © Thek 


yu_ * y_ we yur = / 


ee en ane e any 


operation for an old umbilical 
woman; about fifty 


entirely 
ſurface. The tumor was at leaſt five inches 


bs Ge. 
Theſe kinds of pee ue eds 


themſelves, (as well as thoſe of which): Fo 
already {poke) 3 in this, that ſome. of 


Join together ſeveral eircumyolutions: 


; Feeling, and even — pot 
— age kinds, without their having any: o- 


With the herniary ſac. In this caſe 


ve are not to be at too great pains to detach 


Fomne te puny 7 grid: I thy 
educe the parts we 
ſometimes ſucceed, taching the anhen- 
nos which the melde has contracted with 


1 


n. 


115. 2 vitt>1q 

8 in 

piii NI, 5115 
— 1732, I was forced to 


orm the 
on a 
years of age. Abe tu 
mor reſembled ſeveral hladders filled with 


air. Theſe bladders were) marked through 


the ſkin by the different circumvolutions of 
This ſkin was ſo very deliezte 
that it reſembled a very ne membrane, The 
inteſtine was adherent to it in all its 


in diameter, and more than two inches pro- 


minent above the ſurfaee of the abdomen. 
tumor muſt, of e have been at 


was extremely, fat; ſo that the 


leaſt five inches high; taking it directly from 
N exit ram the low. Such an opera- 
| 2 Gon 
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left | t 
i 6, e es : e bieb Ne e peiſof 


_ Winſlow, and ſeveral eminent ſurgeons. 


45 | 4 
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1 1 o full öf difficulties, that 2 
Juſt” reaſon to decline performing it. 
125 As the patient was juſt on the brink 
of 7 55 her Kon tibhneſs the dutcheſs of 
Orlkatis: , to-whom" ſhe belonged; was un- 
Willing that ſhe ſhould die for want of the 
beſt means of relief. Her daughter, abbeſſe of 
Ellelles, ſent for me, to give her an account 
of the diſorder; ſhe ordered me to 
the operation, and encour me, by elling 
nie, that ſhe would take is conſequences 
which ſhe foreſaw upon herſelf. In a word, 
ſhe'Taid the moſt" obliging things, to engage 
mt to ſurmount al che a difficulties which this 
ation preſented. I called into conſulta- 
o Meſſieurs Marſollan, Soumain, Cazabon, 
5 wy facher, all furgeons of the Houle of 
Orteans. I attempted only to detach all the 
adhenſions which the inteſtine had contracted 
with the ſlein : The. ſk in alone ſerved them 
for Ane There was not the leaſt appear- 
uner of 4 9 whether it had been 
toni and the parts paſſed through its ſub- 
OT —_ — 
by ſttet in proportion as WI 
or de abner derben. op S e! 
te Fae $1321.55 016th 34:36:13 Dre. 


bo angry er 22007 Phe aan, Tg A if all the ts 770 


dad ase not to be 1 G bur ere * 


ing fu —— a per 


* of ſur 
1590 5755 Geber das ae After ha Fa ebta FIN 5 


f,aqzxpt knowledge in anatomy. She — for preceptors, Mr. 
fects 
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fects happen frequently It is rarr to find any. 
n af, hernias, Fe 

I had patiently diſſected all ab 


ſkin which. covered. the parts, the 
colon formed, three. parts of, the ran, 10 


l 
Fach 


poſſeſſed the whole circumference of it, oy 
the jejunum poſſeſſed the center. J 
hered) ſo intimately to each, other, that they 
ſcemed to conſtitute but one and. . 
bn hh Ind nome woke 1 
mul canal. A large quantity of the epip100n,, 
which ſeryed as a fupport to all the cirgum- 
ferenoe of the tumor, ſeemed to have. leryed, 
28 a ſac to it in the beginning, and to haye 
been afterwards torn, in order to let the inn 

teſtines paſs through its ee 

| hardneſs} Which the epiploon had, acquir 
and the adherence it had contracted with the 
muſcles, with the membrana. adipoſa, and 
the colon, formed with theſe parts one; n 
tinued maſß, in Which nothing pattigular 
could be diſtinguiſhed. I thought it impio- 
per to ſeparate the inteſtines from the bridles 
which kept them united, but made it my 
buſineſs to return the Whole maſs. into athe 
abdomen, I diſſected it all. round in the 
thickneſs of che epiplogn,. It was ſo con- 
ſiderably hard, that it diſcharged little or no 
Yoda and Thad the happineſs to return. all 
e parts into the abdo 0 without any 1 

"fon. Wa 721 patient bore” is Operation wi 
hg NOUS \ it laſted an our 
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in ſupp ppuration ; Nel, on” 1255 porn — 

4 think Was in 0 good a ſtate; Hr: 

at there ſeem "to be nothing” to be dread- 

„ che 5 patient Was ft indifcreetly ed to 

eat to to. exceſs, and drink ſome wine: Sue 

1 e indigeſtion, "Which hier wy 

accompani panied with an he 

a a ene fever, which proved invite 
e, day Larter the Operation: 

it is cuforkaty to remove catbbiſes b 

1 48 7000 a8 the att dead, 

555 Was riot poſſible r me to make the ap 

tare of tlie body.” they | had, F ſhould hi 

certainly found a great ' many 22 — 

ſtancec the wan ee of obſers 

Vi gy hich, % atly | ih Rich 
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reat AQ 110 FED is Unpoſible 
inguich the om each other, 

400 . related, 'v We are, "ih fk 
mr: diffine ons Wy 


empleo ed; for t 722 
5 been att [ Its 


ihe, wick c happ = 


erent, 


re 


or it 8. 
if it is ee ble to dilate. the ring, and r 775 
we mnt 


uhr ed, vi 
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—— thy; Mr. Morand, in the 
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fore ti operatic 
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ja due regard to the contra · indications. 
if all the parts are adherent together, in 


ee fac are ſo intim 
uthted with theſpellular texture and 4 


that its abſolutely. impoſſible to detach it, 


ve muſt, in this caſe, alter our method; for 


the perts are either ſound, or in a ſtate tend- 
ito martification, or tqtally gangrened. 
FF 


Aurſelves with dilating the ring, if there i8 
any 


e WRHich may permit the entrance 
af the inſtiiment; and leave the 

without the abdomen, preſerving them 0 
ce injuries of therain; pr end — fümple 
but abore all things, ta cate 


tdoav ed too ly and pinguious n es. 
Then we. eee -Feunion . 
divided ſx ina hy which means! the 


practice is: authoriz 


cute&-;iFhis;: by the | 


remarks on Dionis, p. 348. and by another 
off Mit: Petit, G uſes * Wenig med 
5b 97243 3:1 22 

Janni Snisglib 1 * baun, 5 
. 95 S N hogs 9 iv, i] " Hrexe(s 
Aan ha A ehabutrial hernia from bis 
wwhen-ihe uw A 
twenty ars of wh dhere::appear 
ſpraprams;:whithoandoctd: Mr: gd 1 
Themen 5 
theoderotm; was a Hrge as! al 
child gtyrar 6ld. a We 


"off? 


HEN NFA UH 
adherenti chat M: Petit thought t impropa] 
to detaoll them; ſet them lat _ 


dilating therring. He 
Ge pars wir the moſt ſunple ndl 


eines, by which means the patiemt way! 
9 1 Since the operation: he 
ble of rar Wes. 


now and then ſome 
which cuſtom made him — 
which "never? reduced im to a7neceflityngf 
g His bufneſd which requires 


( 
great deal of activity! He is drawep 26) u 
tavern, arid conſequently —— 
motion and molt other > nw 
The adherences which hinder the'progrets 
the tumor, — wr 
ſuſtains the weight of lar have for thirty years 
preſerved' the lie of this' "and 
do ſo for à great” While longer; though 
had probably died, if any dthermertwd had 
been uſed. bas C7 q Au aον⏑ Hm: 
But if the purts are ſu adherent with tlib 
9 that there does not remiim the ſtmalleſt 


ſpace to uce the dilating inſtrument, I 
1 0 to tod about 
the ring * 4 — 


capable — 


the tendinons fibres -whi 


ade pun 
nnn 


n 
ne 
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thezinflanamation, and —— a 
—— — and by yes = 
f ing 
thenrextremitics: by the thick and gl ing up. 
molecule of which they are compoled, 
VThele ſuppurations, far from bringing the 
partsta-w-xclaxation,: as attenuating ſuppura- 
a da, :1would. Father: cauſe 2 Irritation, 
— the uſual iefiedts oof previous ſuppura- 
| n on — — 
— — vane: win he arms ig at 


"4 
i 


— and were ſucrels 
Full  byMs. Petit,- wr ay as her- 
— inowdeſeribed. ; There is reaſon 
to hope, cht he Will not fail to give this ob- 
ſervation at full length, r of ope- 
rations, for which the public vi waits ith im- 
patience. . Mo :. oth” h a9 
«Tf this method aden not ſuexped, Kaen 
parts are: cithet gangrancd, or in a next 
— Ig 
| 2 . but, 


arcs, 
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ſent for do ſee a man of ANN ears of rage, 
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— 2 * — 
tiature tukes of -own accord, or at 
leaſt by the means which nature indicates ta 
1 — 1 to wh 
tients the leaſt capab 0 

on their tate, 1  have- bee 
exarnples'of thiß in the chapter on | 
with putrefaction. Nom, if nature indi- 
cates this method, we'ought! bo of de . 
mire, but allo to — 

tine is cicatriſed,” even 

which always happens with loſs uf 
it muſt be cured! much mon 
furely; when it has onty ſuffered a gentle 
inſammation, and when it das not gat all 
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Ateacked by a crutal hermia with ſtrangula- 
bone Tie were fo- uinlent, and 
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dition. I call d Meſſ. Chauvin and Talin into 
cnſultation: pon o 
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x the herniary;ſac, 
— ſtrongly adherent to 
— eo had a: great deal of trou- 
ble in ſeparating them There were about 
two inches of the ileum ſomewhat livid; hut 
the membranes of this part had not loſt all 
their ſpring. I-detach's,the, anteſtine from 
the ſag as much -as-1, poſſibly could, which 
us an oppo { of;examining-at better, 
Then I fa:that{it was ſo:adherent to the ſac, 
at the part where it paſs'd-under, the ligament 
n fac itſelf was ſo ad. 
herent to the ligament, that all theſe parts 
cem di to — fleſhy mals, 
which itzwas not poſſible to deſtroy without 
— We only thought of 
the beſt means f procuring an evacuation of 
the forces; and for this purpoſe believed. it 
moſt expedicntrtt open the inteſtine, I mage 
| incifon in itz which facilitated 
the evncuation df the hilious matter contain 
in the ꝓrolapſed 
lation. made by the tendinous ligament of the 
muſcles; Hinder ite diſcharge of the ces 
from the abdomen, which; obliged me to ont 
che bridle. Hs there wa O yacuity between 
dad the 1 ada 
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inteſtine. But the ſtrangu- 
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miethod was' forthwith: put in dend 
introduced my biſtory into tie inteſtine; th 
the aperture J had made in drawing it out 
wards; and at the fame time taiſing my wriſt, 
I cut all at once, and with 2a" ſingle ſtroke. 
Immediately upon this the biliows ehletter was 
diſcharged ſo copibuſly, as to convince me 
that the whole Was ſufficiently: dilated, and 
to give me reaſon to h that the feces: 


would be evacuated thro that a odT 
dreſs d the wound with a pledget, dipt in a 
digeſtive, compoſed of the l t of arcæus 


ſecured by a plaiſter, which 
evacuation of the fœces. We took care to 


change the drefling every time che abdemeh 


diſcharged- its contents. The: evacuations 
were ſo conſiderable on the firſt day, that the 
dreſſing had but very ſmall time td rernain on 
the wound; but they were diminiſh'd every 
day after till the fixth; when the wound was 
uy deterg d. Then, in the room aof the 

digeſtive, I ſubſtituted the vinum mellitum, ot 
oil of St. Johns: wort. I uſedtheſe remedies 
alternately every other day, or every two days, 
according to the criſpation or irritation which 
the former remedy produced; ot according fo 
the too great relaxation occaſion'd by the nil. 
The inteſtine was gradually retracted till tlit 
Itch day when it almbſt vn a level 
dliſt in- 
gluſh the aperture of it. At the end of a 


month 


and oil of St. John s- wort This pledget was | 
permitted the 
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the to be diſcharged from 
ee ike re Bonde e 
"feed day" 

worgkn "has, ſince Her cure, tan 
ee herlelf to a regimen the 


excrements; 
3 70 duale ute aß d lhnen f 


as formented with viglent colics, which 


could be occaſioned by the ſhriveling 1 
of te nit, , which dnt; ie 90 
F 3 1 
* „ 
obſtructions,” which have bern 
to have proved mortal to 
Obfkrucl bon were alyays 


dhe pa The 


clyſters, "od thy 
il *r ſweet almonds, were the 
Which I afforded her the moſt 


y and ae relief. Theſe ſymp- 


Po 
toms laſted for ten years; but after that tune 
1 PT in like other people. Thee in- 
_ feſtine Rad] e greater dame: 


: "71 ter than it 


A aa ede ef ds kind proud 
— 2 ws th ring, if it was not 


; 5 noo 4 Fong nature, bien ub 
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it the mouth. of Novern 
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chat it would: flow. LEY 
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callous cicatix, | he n 
teſtine were;extremely | 
to the ring, 11 made; a le In 
in the inteſtine. with a firaig | biſtory. 


wound as fimply as it 7 
found the patient alm 
2 
operation, w 
night before. Without "ol PE: 
cauſe of this, any other, W 1 un 
inciſion, I again convey v7 Mor 1 e 
e ka an e on 


former inciſion... The. s, Matter 
forthwith copiouſſy diſchar Ns conth 4d 
pay air ing rears, b. gh 


went: to ſee the .and-fquad her in as 


9 
3: 1 e Igould ba 15 with'd for ; the 


e e 21 the 
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ors Were alleviated zneither had I an 


| ſtruggle with, except the of 
5 5 patient, who incefluntly-call'd food: 
The wound was entirely detergedl on the fifth 


ty, and Mr. Vermont, who was ſo good as 
to”take the charge of the e Th 
complete cure in twenty 1 
tient, ho during the hole of this time 
not been * We by the anus, went 1 
_ cloſe-ftogl two days after the perfect reunion 
of the inteſtine, and by means of a clyſter diſ. 
charged ſo large a quantity of groſs fœces 
that it was judged they had rernained in the 
colon during the whole of the diſeaſe. Such 
1 of ſucceſs JR if it would 
have ong'd the life of patient; but 
the res 2 fourth day after the re- union 
of the wound, in which there only remain d 
a ſmall ulcer, Which was not ſo large as the 
nail of one's little finger, and which the pa- 
tient dreſs d herſelf with a ſmall plaiſter. "The 
cauſe of this woman's death from 
the ignorance of Mr. Vermont's boy. She 
i 2 elling neceſſity for going to ſtool; 
a eye there, could diſcharge nothing. | 
She rl for Mr. Vermont; : whoſe boy came 
in his ſtead. He that her complaint 
| from this, that the extrements 
were no longer diſcharged from the wound. 
Hs thereforw took a probe; with 'a deſign to 
re open he inteſtine. He tore the cicatri, 
ee pe the inteſtine thro'. and 


thro; 
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thrg',: ab Was found. in the aperture Which 1. 
made of the body. The biliens; matter Wag 


| extravaſated into the abdonien, by the mopeds 


of the in which corre ed to the 
cavity of 2 0 had known: 
what he was about, he would have. only-ſim-; 
ply renew d the firſt wound of the inteſtine, 


tho that was not neceſſary ; but it might have: 


been cured as well as at firſt, as is calily te: 
ceived. by the examples I ſhall: afterwaxds giv 

in the cure of hernias with, — — L 
found the cauſe of the difficulty the patient 
bad in goin nc th in the rectum, whigh; 
6, dry, and indurated foges... 


ee — would have been ſufficient 


ta facilitate the euacuation of this matter. 1 


In hernias of along ſtanding. and of a _ 
conſiderable: bulk, if 3 2 gangr 
there are different methada emedying 
them. Fer our principal wer we ought: al- 
Ways to have che derum of the gangrene. 
and the procuring an evacuatiomef the fœces. 
Thus if the gangrene only ſeixes a part of the 
inteſtine, we muſt only remaye the 
part, and dreſs the wound: regularly. ;. Nature 
takes care e wy 15 3 * 
ang in. the part 


lays: pool hin hs 
C 5-2 | avoids 
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_ avoids all aliments. capable of p 

_ obſtrudtion in the contracted or "eſa 
inteſtine. 

But when there are e feveral parts of the i in- 

- teſtine gangrened, or when all of it, which is 
contain d in the tumor, is attack d or threaten d 
with a ene, it is proper to remove the 
- whole; * * is to ſay, 8 as well as 
the putrified parts. If we ſhould only de- 
ſtroy the different East ſpots, it Hons 
* happen, that the patient ſhould in 
ike manner be cured, — 29 a new canal 
might be formed by the addition of new ad- 
herences, which the inteſtine might contract, 
or by the approach of the ent parts, 
But this canal would be always very imper- 
fect, and its action, which — be very 
© difficult, would . perhaps expoſe the. patient 
to great eee which would render 
life a burden, and put it out of his power to 
follow any of buſineſs. We muſt, in 
this caſe, there ſore act as if the whole tumor 


Was gangrenous. The methods. of acting in 
ON Oe en feed full of toil and labour; 


but when we are ſupported b) the experience 
of others, we — 4 — by calling to mind 
the examples with which, their practice fur- 
Magi us. We alſo ſecure. 1 5 ag 
outcries ſoon raiſed by jealoufy or m 
when, after having taken the beſt counſel, we 


make a Pep the diſorder d fur 


1 
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method to cut every thing in the tumor, whe- 
ther the inteſtine or e piploon, or even the 


teſticle, if it is very confuſedly mix'd with 


che reſt of the parts. The obſervation of Mr. 

De la Peyronie on chis ſud ect, in the firſt vol. of 
his work, is a ſure g againſt all accidents. 

It ought ſo much the more to inſpire the ſur- 
geon with courage, as the operation is much 
1 25 difficult in this caſe, where the adhe- 
rences, which retain the parts to the brink of 


ing, ſaye him the trouble of ſecuring 
the inteſtine by means of the loup, which 
Mr. De la Peyronſe has practiſed with ſucceſs. 
er to undertake an operation of 
this kind, the great point is not to cut a bun- 


dle of che inteſtines, which is {tmetimes 
monſtrouſly large; dut in order to perform it 


with ſucceſs, we mult alſo reflect on the rea- 
ſons which oblige us to it, and on the A- 
toms and accidents which 


e ee t fal 


pen, if we old raſh] cut the veffels 
of 85 meſentery without taking the neceſ- 
fary precautions. The different degrees” of 
putrefaction will determine the different me- 
thods to be taken for the extirpation of the 
parts to be cut. E there is but ane part 
of the inteſtine gangrened, it is ſufficient 
to cut the alter d part, without mcroach- 
ing on the found part, which is always 


on the fide of the meſentery. There! is no 
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dread of a conſiderable hemorrhats in thele 
caſes, becauſe when the veſſels are arrived 
into the ſubſtance of the inteſtine, they are 
extremely ſmall. Beſides, there is no longer 


any communication of liquors in theſe veſ⸗ 


ſels, becauſe they are deſtroy d by the gan- 
grene; but when the inteſtines are totally 
ened, and when the gangrene is con- 


tinued to the veſſels. of the meſentery, or 


when the inteſtines being only gangrened at 


particular diſtances, ſo that there are ſome 
ſound parts, which muſt be removed for the 


reaſons I have mention d, we muſt neceſſarily 


make ligatures on the veſſels of the meſentery, 
in proportion to the quantity. of them which 


have flipt out; for in this caſe great precau- 
tions are to be. taken againſt an hemorrhage. 
It is thereſore neceſſary to make ſeveral liga- 
tures, in each of which we may comprehend 
ſeveral veſſels, We muſt afterwards cut the 


7 canal, in proportion as the ligatures 


tho I think it is more proper to 


5 e deen in proportion as we cut the 


inteſtine, becauſ- e by this means we have a 
better opportunity of rendering them ſuffi- 


.ciently tight, if they are not ſo. We ſprinkle 


the meſentery with colophony, reduced 955 a 


powder; or we apply to it, pledgets dipt 
tome ſty ptic liquor. We ſee by the fol low- 
ing obſervation, of what ede it is to 


follow this method; ſince, notwithſtanding 


fourteen ligatures carefully made on the me- 


ſentery, 
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ſentery, . the patient had almoſt died of a 
hemorrhage | ten or twelve, Hours after the 
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* 1732, I was called to Ibouvillé, a town 
about forty miles from Paris, to ſee Mr. 


e: 
$441 


Doudeuill, a man of ſixty years of age, whe 
had a complete hernia, twenty-fix inches 
in circumference. It deſcended to the middle 


part of the thigh. The tumor was very ſoft, 
and ſeemed as if it would. re-enter eafily. 
The patient told me, that it was neat; x 
years ſince it Had ed, at "the ſame bulk; 
that it Was almoſt twenty in aſſuming that 


largeneſs ; 1 85 for four or "hive years paſt He 


Was afflicted with colics and faintings, which 


in 


often obliged him to fit dgwn for bo ** 
ſupport the tumor with his hand; but tha 
for eight or nine days paſt, he felt a great 
deal of more pain than uſual. For five days 
he had vomited his fœces, and went but very 
little to ſtool, though the wind was freely 
diſcharged through the anus. The tumor 
was ſoft and very ſenſible. From theſe ſigns 
I concluded, that adheſions were the cauſe 
of theſe ſymptoms, and therefore thought 
the only method to be taken, was to perform 
the operation. Nothing could' be added to 


the general remedies, which had been ufed 


with all . care. I took the advice of 
Mr. N ſurgeon of Miru, who agreed 
2 0 with 
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with me, on the preſſing necefiity for the 
operation. I appriſed the patient s friends 
and himſelf of the danger there was in un- 
dertaking an operation of this kind; but 
told, at the ſame time, that there was no 
other method of preſerving his life. The 
courage of the patient, who Was a man of a 
robuſt conſtitution, was animated by the hope 
of a cure, though uncertain, ſo that he pre- 
vailed on his friends to conſent that I ſhould 
perform the operation, which I did in this 


manner. I laid bare the whole tumor, by 


diſſecting all the inteſtines, which made only 
one body with the herniary fac, which was of 


a conſiderable thickneſs: Tuſed all the neceſ- 
ſary precautions not to open the inteſtine, in 


which attempt I ſucceeded; However, it 


was gangrened in à great many places, which 


were of different bulks and figures. Some 


of them were round, others long, others 
triangular, and others of irregular figures. 
Some of them were half an inch broad and 
long, whilſt others were two, and others 
three inches. But there were diſtances be- 
tween them, conſiſting of five or ſix inches 

of the ſound parts. I at laſt laid all the 
parts bafe, after an hour and a quarters hard 
labour. Then being fatigued to ſuch a de- 
grce, as almoſt to have loſt the uſe of my 
limbs, I was obliged to reſt 
the mean time covered the tumor with a ſine 
innen cloth ſoaked in tepid water, I deli. 


myſelf, and. in 


; berated 
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— with Mr. Coſte on the method to be 
in order to finiſn the operation. The 
ion of the parts, by means of the thick 
and fleſhy adherences Which kept them to- 
gether, and the mortification which had 
ſeized moſt of them, made me propoſe cut- 
ting off -all that-was without -the abdomen. 
I told the patient this ungrateful piece of 
news, which, inſtead of terrifying him, aug- 
mented his courage. The large portion of 
the meſentery, which ſuſtained the ileum, 
2 was leſs 3 than the colon, was 

principal object of my attention. I could 
not —.—— this inteſtine, without dreading 


an hemorrhage from the meſenterie veſſels. 


In proportion as I made the ligatures, I cut 
the inteſtines where the tied veſſels termi- 
nated. I then tied the veſſels of the goccum 
with a ſingle thread, and cut that inteſtine. 
I made three or four ligatures on the meſoca- 
lon, and cut the inteſtine which it ſuſtained, 
and which was very gangrenous in all its 
length, which conſiſted of about eight or ten 
inches. All this parcel of the inteſtine thus 
cut ſucceſſively, according to its length, being 
totally removed, there no longer remained 
. any thing in the ſcrotum, except the teſticle, 
| which was ſound, and included in its mem- 
branes, and the meſentery with the ends of 
the colon and the ileum, each of which eame 
about two inches without the ring. There 

n no portion of the epiploon in be tumor. 
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tion they had taken to come out of tie ab. 
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deſign at firſt was to ftitch the tyo ends 
of the inteſtine: together, but the determind+ 


domen, was ſuch. an ohſtacle, that I could 
not have ſucceeded in this, attempt. They 
came out in ſuch a manner, that the colon 
paſſed above the ileum, and was ſituated to. 
wards the penis, whilſt. the ileum lay to- 


Io wards the thigh. Beſides, this circumſtance, 


were intimately. adherent not only to 


each other, but alſo. to the ring itſelf. In 


order to have Joined, their extremities, it 
would, have to detach theſe 
herences, = = was not poſſible; it” was 
ore _neceffary to leave them in this ſitu- 
ation. As the ring greatly compreſſed: the 
de ends of the inteſtine, and as the fœces 
a ſufficient free diſcharge, I made a 


lata! in the ileum. and ring, by introducing 


m buttoned biſtory into the remaining part 

of the ileum, which I boldly divided. But 
1 acted otherwiſe with reſpect to the ring, 
which I was obliged to diſengage on the fide 
of its inferiq ler. I only made a ſmall 


| eng in 3 on account of the epigaſtric 


ery, which, in ſuch caſes, is very near 
957 pillaf. The fœrces were forthwith diſ- 
charged i in a very large quantity, and the ex- 
crements were involuntarily voided, for ten 


or twelve hours without nn Not- 


withſtanding the many ligatures I had-made, 
1 * of ſmall veſſels, which had 
AT 2 eſcaped, 
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twolde of Hecht hotte: for 1 was obl 
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eſcaped, Hihatged «god deal broad ty 

the operation! 1 permitted this diſcharge 
long as it did not incotrith6de me; both to fack- 
litate the evacuation of the veſſels, 1 850 ſe 
I Had no body to aſſiſt me, except a woman, 
whoſecufed parts whilſt ot as a 
held the candle; for Mr. Coſte was 1 
to leave me, on account of ſome 
buſineſs. I dreſſed the wound with ſing 
with which. covered the maſs of the Hef? 
tery. I'Iefifthe extremities of the inteſtines 
free, © only covering them” with a, imple 


pledget dipt in the yolk of Au egg. Icom. 


reſſed the imeſentery as regilatly as T cou 
means of compreſſes and Wenz hes 
hemorrhage —— but it was Only 55 


to dreſs the patient twice in the night, and 
to uſe the ſtrongeſt ſtyptics, in Ger to brace 
up the extremities of the {mall veſſels, w 
either could not be comprehended in the 1i; 
gatures, or which had "eſcaped from the ; 
and whoſe orifices were become much larger, 
and permitted ſo great a quantity of blood to 
be extravaſated, that the Patient muſt have 
died, if 1 had not continded with him; for 
Mr. Coſte was obliged to go to fis oben 
home, which Was about thfee miles diſtant. 
Next day there ſurvened à hiccup ſo violent, 
that I thotight the patient could not ſurmount 
it; for he was ſeveral titties" like to die for 
want of intervuls ſufficient for A” 
The 
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and without ſleep, but 


cimed in ſix weeks. (Three months after the 


* 
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tity af blood he had 


and 8 
ſeions) did dk pen e b ber. 


lief in „ a 15 a 
fore obliged to uſe laudanum in ſu 
the doſe of which I augmented by half grains 
every half hour; ſo that in two hours he 
took four and an half of it, which at 
laſt" alleviated the hiccup. He remained a- 
bout ſive or ſtxo hours as it were intoxicated 
during hat time he 

enjoyed an agreeable tranquility, and the 
was ſo diminiſhed, that nothing dan- 
gerops was to be dreaded from it. I con- 
tmued, however, chree or four days, but al- 
ways” became leſs and leſs. By the exami- 
nation we made of the quantity of the in- 
taſtines I had taken away, we found that 
there were more than ſeven feet of them. 
The patient, by the care of Mr. Coſte, was 


Lure, I adviſed him to come to Paris, that J 
might try to reunite the extremities of the 


inteſtine . Mefficurs Petit, Le Dran, Morand 


and Verdier, whom I called to le on 
the meaꝑs which might be employed to re- 
:medy this inconvenience; found that the re- 
union was ſo much the leſs impracticable, 
becauſe the direction which the ends of the 


inteſtine had taken; could not have permitted 


m duting the operation; beſides; the portion 


OR 3 10 retractectʒ ihht it us 


hardly 


petdly 


—— life, to uſe an 
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le to perceive it, It formed a 
kind of body like a hen's arſe, whoſe mars: 
gins re- emeted internally. The colon had 
2 peared. All the part of the mo- 
h had remained out of the ab- 
domen Aker the n, was ſo diſſolved, 
that no mark of it was to be A in 
the ſcrotum, or about the It after- 
wards created no _ in e dreffings. 
This remarłæ is of great importance, becaufe 

it lays a e fer ſomèe reflections on 


the — of that perplexity, which a part of 


the me remaining without the abdo+ 
men created to Mr. Le Dran, in the opera: 
tion deſeribed in the fixtieth obſervation; 
Our patient was therefore 0b] iged, 


But his 3 
— more ſup le to him, than it 
would have been to any other perſon; He 
was very careful not to offend others hy the 
bad ſmell,” which they muſt neceſſarily feel, 
if he had not ſubj himſelf to ſome little 

of art and contrivance, which freed 

from that 8 which his 
misfortune muſt have otherwiſe produced. 
He had made ſeveral of cork k cover 
with wax; in the form of a bottle 28 
2 to the bulk and largeneſs 
and about an inch and an — 
This Was tied with a ſmall cord to the 


e eee He intraduced it Da 
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die inteſtine, and Jaid dee or our. other 


clyſter. At other times 
tion of the feces, Was not 


c son the former. He 19 the 

whole by a bandage compoſed of a fingle 
circular, and à ſlip, which. paſſed under” 
thigh, from behind La in order to FE 


fixed to the circular by a pin, He un 
this apparatus every morning and evening, in 


order to empty it as occaſion required. He 
was ſometimes obliged to facilitate the diſ- 
charge of the rents though always of 


a very liquid conſiſtence, by means of a 
» ſmalleſt por- 
charged into, 


his apparatus. By this means he enjoyed 
years of pee health, a kee 


As for 7 adherences, theſe though 
lefs.common, are nevertheleſs found in ſome 
hernias. . Abet Naſſeius obſerv'd in the car- 
cals of a man, . .who. died after the ſymptoms 
of. Aſtrangulangy, of the inteſtine, (which he 
remarks as a. thing. as ſingular as it really is) 
ous excreſcence which covered the in- 
— at the circumference of the ring, and 
which was ſo adherent to the herniary ſack, 
that he had ſome difficulty 1 to detach it with, 
his nails. N either this author, nor . Fabri- 
cius Hildamis hg relates this abſervation *, 4, 
lay, down any methods /of remedying theſe 
kinds of ee den e bY: 
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France's armies, who applied Himiſelf p 
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ring, a carcinomatous tumor on the ſürfarc 
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are o much the more dangerous; fince be- 
ſides the Fympitoms they produce by ſtrangu- 
lating, compreſſing and keeping't the inteftine 
adherent, they may degenerate into carcino- 
matous tumors, and have conſeq| uences which 
would render the diſorder more terrible and 
more difficult to be cur'd; The following” 
obſervation evinces, that this is not d gap - - 
ture made at random. 2 3 f | 
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Me, Maze: Githrom tnajor'th the kinds 


= 
cularly to the treatment 5 hernias; di 
in the cure of Which, he had "ICS as; 
much knowledge as reputation, at Maid 
aſſur d me that he found in à complete Her- 

nia, immediately at its departute from th 


of the inteſtine, as latge as a Wall-nut. This 
extraneous body not only hindert d the inte“ 
{tine from re- entering, bur al compreſiid it 
to ſuch a degree, that tho" there was no/ſtran- 
gulation, it neverthele hinder d the paſſage 
of the fœces, ahd the patient had all the 
ſymptoms of” a ftrans lation!” Mr. Draze' 
ifſted by the ädyice of Vit; "Legendre; firſt 
ſurgeon to tlie king of Spain, Cut off the' 
carcinomatous! tumor, Afic fedub' d the inte⸗ 
ſtine, by w Which means the patient was cut d, 
and ſurviv'd the operation a Whole year. He 
died of the nie Fan which accom- 


panyx 
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1 have from 
ſcripts taken the following obſeruation; the 
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bladder. This adherence, was form'd by 
ulcerated carcinomatous tumor, as 
hen's egg. The inteſtine was putrified' and 
— "for ſeven or eight lines below the 
carcinomatous tumor, that is to fay, in that | 
part of the inteſtine, which nds to 
the jejunum. I have ſeen this tumor pre- 
ſervid in ſpirit of wine, more — ran wa 
after its from the abdomen: 
af opinion, that it would have been much 
more advan 8 to the patient, to have 
retnov d in the time of the operation, all the 
part of the inteſtine in which the cancer had 
taken root. Was not there reaſon to have 
believ d, that the inteſtine might have been 
eurd and euen cicatriz d? What could be 
worſe than the to which the patient 
_ -was ſubject prone operation? Or could 
death which follow d them ſo near, be re- 
movid to a greater diſtance? But ſurgery did 
+ notithen tread in ſo ſure ſteps, as it does at 
preſent. 2001 36 £1 1 $220 2 770 * To ; 
my deveas'd fathör's manu- 


affinity of which," with chat of Abbé Roſ⸗ 
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before. Dr. Thuillier ſuſpected 


It was even ſuffici 
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OY AT AON as 
In 170, a man of atty years of "age, 


wh five years before had had a 
tion, on account of an inguinal hernia, — 
n my he had been radically: tur d, was at- 


tack'd- by a - periodical vomiting every four 


1 5 Go b he; aste ü the re be 


which were j moſt p for remov- 
ing that ſymptom; but he reaped no advan- 
tage from them. At the af a-month, 
there appeared a tumor as large as a nut in 
the place where his herhia ha {borer Gibyhrs 


that thisitu- 

mor might be the cauſe uf the ſymptoms. 
He Ho ng for my father, in order to haverhis 
opinion. He bound de tumor veryn hard 
and rough with many ii Idas 
. fixed on the os pubis, a little below the ting. 


entry of the finger into the ting, | whichiwas 


empty and contained none of the parts. Be- 
ſides, the patient had no odlics By theex- 
. amination my father made of all the other 
8 2 where arty lungen ſtrangulation; might happen, 
found an induratian in the region 
of the pylorus, which he took to-berthe 
., cauſe of the "1 This * | 
ſtance authorized: my fither! in 
nion that the turen f 
traneous body, and that ry IN 
ol the ſame nature with that of the =) 
The 
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The patient died — 22 after, and Mr. 


Gile 
8 = 7 fond. 


ſence"of ME. Tha 
a hard tumor as large as a hen s egg, Which 
ſhut up the pylorbs, and Hindered the ali- 
ments, from into it. The ſtomach 
: 5 —— 2118 alſo forint” 


on the os pubis tumor of the 
ſame nature WI fg t 70 py lorus. In 


the obſervation, there is no mention made, of 


"wa d tumors hether, that 
| — BE: ED and 


to = hs if it could — been Wd 
contact with it, in caſe, the way . 
b | "itſelf, or that it might at 1 E 
ie en welſed it as to hinder its 
trance 7 45 Ja FR It Is wee 
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Si of the inteſtine, 


md Fs, Peritoneum. 


E SECT HE 


Its Giferent' beak; its Lanes; "Hi i 
Ans, and the "method of els it 2 2 
0 e operation. e * 
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HE. peritoneum, | 2s every. TOY Nature of 


| T. 1 a fine brane; but che diſeaſe 
Gable of a . — 


degree Fn p51 It yields and firetches 


itſelf through the et, or  preternatural 
openings of the belly, in order to. orm ber- | 


nias, in proportion as, the tts of 
the abdomen, but eſpecially e and 11 


e in 
an force it . them, when 


as aaa i of the mm 
4 HA | rio part 
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The entrance of the hernial fac, Which! 
mall ſometimes. call its orifice, ;or mouth, is 
_-always that part of the fac, which is the 
moſt diſtant from the fundus or bottom. 
When the rupture is arrived to a certain 
pitch in its encreaſe, the conſtant preſſure 
of the den anbich U e 
on is made, contracts the orifice of the ſac, 
and ſhrivals'; it up, like the finger of a glove 


drawn through a very narrow ring. If the 
4 fac remains a __ in the — 


e e e mn k med abore 
the firſt ; and this ſecond ſtricture, in the 
fame matiner may one time or other ©cca- 
- tion a ſtrangulation of the / inteſtine. The 
"4 05 a third ONE: PAP e 4 
orm 


not the leaſt appearance of them ban 
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When they appezr outwardly, the tumor at- 


ſumes the ſhape of the chemical yeſfel,, called 
an aludel, which 1s-compoſed of a nymber 


of u round glafs..yeflels, one Placed pn 


.the top of another; "That is the hernia is in 


J. 


parts by the ſtrictutes of the fac, at che 


Lecded by ſeveral furroyys or notches, W. hich 
ſeem to vide it into ſo mamy different, Pons 
This prticular appearance or 
very equivocal, as I ſhall "afterward 75 
for there are other kinds of ſtrangulations, 
where we fit the fame ſort 'of Interſections. 

It commonl y happens that there is but one 
ſtricture upon the fac,” and in that caſe, one 


ſtrangulation only “ can enſue ; ſometimes 
there are ſeveral ſtrictures upon the fac, 'as-I 
have Already , explained; and in this caſe, 


there may Happen, ſo, way ſtrangulations of 
the gut; nay; it may h ern; that the in- 


teſtine may be ſſtrangulate in one or. more 


lame time ſuffer a ſtrangulation, from the 


ri Or ther orifice of the ] > 
e e op fo 
truths are of importance, if order to, 1 


fight idea of the different Kinds. of \ſtrangu 


lations, to/whicht the hernial fac is "Indle, 


Will becorne more evident by the's icatian 


I ſhall endeavour to make HY e abſctva- 
tions which 1 have collected om” 51 


1 © ite 
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The firſt part of what 1 have advanced i 18 
proved by. the 58th obſervation of Mr. Le 
Dran *, by that of Mr. La Fa 8 + 2 if 

the nnch obſervation of 
Ia theſe obſervations we find, that YO the 
ring, nor Poupert's li ent, had any ſhare 


in the ſtrangulation of the guts. 


The following caſe will ſerve ; as a proof & 
what I advance in the ſecond part, viz. That 
the herniary fac may form ſeyeral ſtrangula- 
tions of the gut, one above another. 2 


off Af çο. 1. 


115 the year 1741, Dr. Guilbert ſent = 
me to Lindis, a village about five miles from 


Paris, to viſit an officer, 65 years old, who for 
three 7 — had labour d under a moſt violett 
iliac pa 


ion, occaſtoned by a ſtrangulated 
On aſking the neceſſary queſtions, the 11 


told me, that he had had an inguinal rupture 
for thirty years, which havin bes Nie been 


rightly kept up by the truſſes, had conſtantly 
been upon the increaſe, When the ftrangi- 
lation came on, the tumor was about nine or 
ten inches in length, and about two inches in 


diameter every where. Dr. Guilbert and Mr. 
Le Franc, Ade who had attended him, 
"old. me, that the tumor was leſſen d more 


7 3 
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1 immediately ſet-about the 
as deep as the hernjal 


an de be Bn. i bf he 
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chan tro thirds of its length, by dheir en- 
deavours to feduce it on the firſt day of the 
ſtrangulation. Upon examination I found 


that the tumor was not in the leaſt diminiſti d 
either in length or diameter ; for what ſrem d 


wanting outwardly, form d an internal — 


under the muſcles, reaching from the ring 


within two finger-breadths of 2+ | 


ſuperior ſpinal proceſs of the os ilium- I 
ts b jet ſatisfied about the neceffity 
of the operation, and the urgent nature of the 
caſe. I was of opinion, that it was the peri- 
toneum vrhich made the ſtrangulation. What 
convinced me of this, was the eaſineſs with 
which the tumor enter d, ĩts exiſting ſtill un- 
der the muſcles, and being of the ſame de- 


gree of hardneſs with that part Which was 


e beſides, the patient felt the fate 


kind of pain m the ſame of præſ- 
ſure, whether applied to the br. — 5 


ternal tumor. Theſe reaforis, t. 

ſome. examples” of analagoys” ches re 
acquainted theſe gentle With, procured 
me their approbation. of my determination. 
eration :. I cut 
fac, and laid it bate the 


1. 55 0 tutor. As Won 


whale” length 


as it was cl m the membranes of | 
ſcrotum, the contents of the rupture ap | 


maniteſthy. lated by a ſtricture of the 
ſac, about a Aus roach diſtant from 


the demi ring. This ſtrangulation was 


44 9 pointed 
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out by a furrow or neteh of four or 
five lines in depth: rountl the whole circum- 
ference of the tumor There was no appear - 
ance of this ſtricture externally through the 
ſlein of the ſcrotum, ever ſince the partial re- 
duction; but Mr. Le Franc told me; that he 

was very ſenſible of it befote the reduction, 


The thickneſs which the ſkin! acquired after 


the reduction; no'dbubt,; was the feaſon of 
the 1 being then conceal d. After 
upon this circumſtance,” T affared: 
the gentlemen pr e 
ſtrangulation at the uppet extremity of the 
tumor, towards the os iium. The reaſon 
was evident If there had not been a ſtran. 
higher, the parts could not have 
hard, circumſciibed tu 
Upon this ſuppoſition (as it proved 
oured to bring out that part of 


chie tumor which was lodged in the belly 
but the adi 


ich the ſac had Cnun 
eſe s, fruſtrated the attempt. 
os nn to __ upon two 
operations In one; 189, to go on 
br, the firſt; | bt laying the ſac open, and 
ng the lowcrmoit Rrangulation; and then 
N a ſecond o pening upon the upper 


Lwyas o 


put of the tumor chat was nnen, 
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-:*.1-uſe this (enproion here alittle, Wepper fs 
the tumor in theſe Sales i is zyithout the Aren, F 
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as, much in | 
the cartilage} itſelf. ' By the ſecond. operation! 
I open'd the iliac region upon the upper part 
of the tumor, in order to get readily at the 
uppermoſt” ſtricture, and to avoid the great 
havock which I ſhould have been obliged to3 
make upon the abdominal ring, in dividing 
its inferior tendinous band, by-a great length: 


of inciſion. I obſerved the ſame precautions: 
as in performing the firſt operation; and 
when 1 had laid bare the ſubjabent part of the 


ſao, I open d it the whole length of the exe: 
ternal incifion, which was about three: incis. 
By this opening F brought to view a conſi- 
derable fold of the gut, different from that 
contained in the inferior part of the. ſac, and 
which had become quite livid; with a portion 
of the omentum lying along it! Neither of 
theſe parts had got down to the lower cavity of 


the fac,” and neither of chem was adheringy _ 


the other ciregmvolation of the gut, viz. 


that which paſs d thubugk this ſuperior: cavity 
of the fac, in its way to the inferior, was 
as near to the ſtate of mortification here as 
below. I introduced my finger towards che 
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orifices of the fac, and there found fuch 4 
tight ſtricture, that it would have been im. 


5 to convey a directorlinto i it, without 
t — Mr. Le Franc ſa- 
aß himſelf about this circumſtance, by 


examining with his finger, I dilated the ori- 


fice of the ſac with Tremp 
＋ my wesdcn always do, "we 
«4+ tet # 1 v1 4 4 + ery 0 i + e 
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Some of my own epd ag Le Dran +, 
and Mr. La Faye 1, having ſpoke” 2 in 
the one with ſome degree of contempt, the other wi 
more” indifference than the "uſefulneſs of ihe thing de- 
ſerved ; 1 look upon myſelf as undet# neceſſity, on this 
ſn, of endeavouring to remove theſe 'prejudices: 
eigners have not behaved in this line W 505 | 
75 have. more difcernment, they ads) t things 
jon to their Ufeflilneſs, without ty. e 4s 
r. Sharp's Treatiſe ' of Operations; that be thinks 
ve y differently from Mr. Le Dran, with regard to the 
Vantages of my inſtrument. \ His words are, To 
' dilate the wound with ſafety, an infinite number 6f 
us inſtruments have been invented; but, in my opinion, 
e there is none we can uſe in this eaſe with ſo great 
40 adväntage as a knife; and I have found my finger in 
the operation. a much better defence againſt pricking 
* the bowels than h director, which'I intended to em- 
ploy." The Knife muſt be a little oke, and blunt 
7227 t its extremity, like the end of à probe. e 
How diſferentiy docs Mr. Le Dran ſpeak of this in- 
ru ament? | Some ſurgeons, ſays he, in making the 
| Station of the ring ue « ſharp: biſtory, "the > mie 


| J 2 [ 6 +4 


4 Treatic des Operat. de Cbirutg An 19424 paz 
t Cour. d'Operat. de Chirurg. U 1740, 

. 3453 laſt remark; + My tug 
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the affiftance of a director; and as ſoon 86 
the dilatation Was made, I had very little dit 
Meer: returning ws ma — 

2 Th 5 771 ente TK amen. 
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A « which >» gude! by une dn This hon: hs. 
« duce 8 of the fac and the inteſtine, 
« with its back turned towards the laſt of theſe, and ſo 
& cut the ring,” They perſuade themifelves that they'tan- 
* not wound the a but, for my part, I do not believe 
. and would not adviſe any body to follow that me- 
<< thod; Would not one imagine from this, that Mr. 


Le Dran is neither acquainted with this in rument, gor 


the manner of uſing it? Yet he knows that in the year 
17 36, the adyantages of this very inſtrument were warm- 
ly. can canvaſs'd between Mr, Petit and me, during a conver: 
of two hours; ; and that, in de opinion the \ whole 
academy, it was judged to be the moſt convenient and 
the molt ſafe of any dilating inſtrument. 1 
Perhaps Mr, Le Dran, who then held a diſtingui 


place in the academy yy, and gave his voice in favour + 


this inſtrument as well. as the reſt, was aig il dice Euſted 
to find that it has always got the preference his her- 


nial biſtory, which, in the 9 of good judges, has 


every inconyenience of all the dilating inſtruments, and 
none of their advantages. Since I am, upon. the ſubject of 
flrangulations from the hernial fac; itſelf, let me. it Mr. 
Le Uran, ho he could dilate, the orifice. of the ſac with 
his inftrument, , ſuppoſing it as = ply ktuated in the bel- 
ly, as in caſe 5th of this ſection? Lis i in vain for him 


to endeavour. to perſwade us hat there is danger 
rs wounding the gut with my bifl 41765 A5 en : 


| ſo, who., conſiders that an inſtrument, Th i is 
40 00 by the finger and carried, through the ſtricture 
by the motion of the fingers alone, Wy be much ſurer, 
than one which, is plunged. by the motion of the whole 
arm, and cenducted to the proper depth only by vague 
9 My * has not this inconvenience * 
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— dee of che cure, indeed, 
tis, aroſe e bow nam which 
have 


cauſe the finger ſupplying the place of the director, 
moves along in proportion, as the inſtrument works its 
way through the ſtrangulation. But, the moſt unex- 
ceptionable proof that can be brought of the uſefulnefs of 
the inſtrument, and abſurdity of Mr. Le Pran's eriti- 
ciſm, is that Mr. Le Dran (though he muſt allow me for 


| 17 1 twenty years by paſt to have dere at leaſt ſeven 


in ten of = wks operations in Paris) aging 
pr inſtance of my having wound 
wut . that accident «had ever . me, 
ic ul be no difficult matter to convict me of i it; be- 
Nas always performed theſe operations, in pre- 
ſence of ſome . brethreng- there are very few. ſurgeons 
in Paris, who have not been eye-witneſſes to my method. 
Mr. Sharp, who judges without partiality, | | 24a] 
preference to this, rather than any other inſtrument; - 
base he finds the finger a much better guard againſt" 
wounding the gut, than any grooved ditector. Allow 


_ to add a few refleMions upon this ſubject. Firſt, ' 


hat J have frequently ſeen the gut pierced by che er. 


| ke ty of the director when introduced without much 


circumſpeRidh, which the operator is apt to neglect, 
by truſting to its bluntneſs as a ſufficient ſecurity againſt 
this accident. Now, this cannot happen in uſing my 
biſtory; becauſe its fllarpheſs will always put the opera- 
tor in mind of uſing wn 79g Sneahe 1 % in press 


. ol b * 


ltere with it, as with che anger, mn down'the As 
without bringing on or increaſing the ecthymoſis. Farther, 
in latge ruptures, where the turgid inteſtines are very 
much in our way, one finger directs the biſtory, while. 25 a 
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have no oonnection with the preſent ſubject. 


F ſhall only obſerve from the preſent caſe, that 


the Herniary ſac may form two ſtrictures, at 
the diſtance even of ſix inches one from the 
other; and if two, it ſeems plain from the 
nature of the thing, that it may form like- 
wiſe theee, and polibly even a n a 
ber. 


We a obſerve allo From! this ] 


that the method of operating in theſe pers 
ſhould be varied according to the circum- 
ſtances; and the ſurgeon's diſcretion thould 


take place of the general rules, in 


caſes. Generally, indeed, we. make' no coutj- | 


ter openings in hernias; but in this particular 


caſe;* prudence N a deviation wot the 
general Pace . 


1642 


reſt are ſpread en the fleellighs,; which e 5 


be a more effectual and leſs miſchievous protection than 


the ſharp, ſmall wings of Mr. Le Pran's biſtory, which 
cannot but gall the parts upon,which they lea. 
I did not intend to draw up a full criticiſm upon Mr. 


Le Dran's biſtory in this place, nor to point out all the 


advantages of mine, ſince that would have led me too 
far. But from what I have here ſail, and from other 


parts cf this work, I think ir is ſufficiently evident, that 
there are very few caſes in which his inſtrument can be 


convenient; and at the ſame time that mine has the 
advantage of every dilating inſtrument hitherto NE, 
both in the general and in the particular caſes ;, 

is it from being proper only in the caſe of a 1 El 
tion beyond the ring, as Mr. La Faye ſeems induſtri- 
ouſly to inſinuate, by mentioning, it only. 1 in that caſe, 
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1 tel Dieu f Mielun in 
formed the operation for a ſtrangulated gut, 


ding., In this Cavity of the ſac was lodged; 
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. 1, might relate ſeveral. he hiſtories of 
caſts, to prove that the hernial fac may form 
feveral ſtrangulations, one above another ; 
but as it is not my intention to give a journal 
of my obſervations, one or two Gere of 
each caſe will be ſufficient. The thirteenth 
obſervation, which I was obliged to intro- 
duce i in another part of this. ſection, may 
ſerve as another proof of what I have ad- 
vanced, ſince in that caſe there were FI 
three diſtinct ſtrictures in the fac. 

I come now to the third part of my pro- 
poſition, viz. to prove that the gut may ſuf- 

fer a violent ſtrangulation at the fame time 
from the hernial fac, and from the ring; for 
which purpoſe, I ſhall” ge the Pry 
hitte ries. " 7 


* 
0 
2 
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” April 8, 172 Mr. Pinau 2 tothe 
'B urgundy, „per- 


on. A wotnan of. 3 , years, of Upon 
cutting into the lower 4 1 1 fac; 


ſome liquid ſerum was diſcharged ; and this 
8 was carried upwards, till he came tg 
125 whieh, at firſt, he took. for the 
* 


portion « of the omentum, | with a view to 
urn . hich, he dilated the ſtricture, and 


2 


Was fires to ſee pus diſcharged along the 


groove of his director, to the quantity of two 
or 


. 2 eK een 
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or three ounces, The guten of the ſtric- 
ture brought to view a fold of the gut opened 
by ſuppuration ; then he dilated the ring, 
which made the ſtrangulation, upon this up- 
permoſt hernia, if I may be allowed to call 
it ſo, The DAE was cured without a re- 
maining fiſtula, Mr. Pinau, who had never 
met with a ſimilar caſe in any author, . 
nounced upon this phænomenon with ſome 
uncertainty indeed, though in a manner wor- 
thy of a good ſurgeon. He ſays, the ſtric- 
ture, which he at firſt took to be the abdo- 
minal ring, in all appearance was only 4 con- 
ſtriction of the hernial fac ; and adds, that 
he has obſerved theſe ſtrictures in old; rup- 
tures: Then takes an opportunity of putting 

young ſurgeons on their guard; © They 
« might readily enough, ſays he, © ima- 
“ gine, they had reduced the inteſtine or 
* epiploon, when they had only returned 
« theſe parts from the loweſt cavity of 
« the hernial fac into the ſecond, or from 


: * 


e the moſt diſtant, into that which is next 
| VIOL Sf Gi VUALJNKNEI® . 


e to the ring.“ n 
In the preceding hiſtory we may obſerve, 
that the ſtrangulation cauſed by the hernial 
fac was below the ring; but in the fol- 
lowing, on the contrary, we find that the 
ſtricture from the hernial fac was above the 

ring. in | ALL RT, ® 715 
b 2 44 f 
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Last Oncznvarion UI. en 
In the year 1726, I went to:Argenteuil, 2 

auer e 5 or; ten miles from Paris, to 

viſit a man forty four years of age, — 49 
been twenty-four hours under a ſtrangulation 
of the gut. His rupture was a complete in- 
guinal — of the left fide: The violence of 
the ſymptoms obliged me to 


perform the 
operation without dela rel Frere] Jean: Morel, 
monk and ſurgeon of the abbey of St. Denis, 
Mr. Montier, ſurgeon of Argenteuil, and 
ſome other ſurgeons of the place, were pre- 
ſent. In the hernial fac I found ten or twelve 
inches of the ilium, of a dark livid co- 
Ibur, and a portion of the omentum almoſt 
completely mortified. I dilated - the ring in 
my uſual manner, but could not reduce the 
gut. 1 introduced my finger, in order to 
? diſcover the obſtacle hat oppoſed, the reduc- 
tion, and at the depth of two inches beyond 
i the ring, I felt, with the point of my finger, 
a very cloſe and firm membranous cir- 
cle, which made even a tighter ſtricture 
upon the parts, than the ring itſelf had done. 
I knew immediately that it was, the perito- 
neum which d this ſtrangulation, | and 
. defired each of the ſurgeons preſent to ſatisfy 
- himſelf that it was fo; * h caſes of this 
kind were at that time fo lit Known, that 
they were not ſo much as heard of in the 
ſchools. I dilated this ſtricture with my 
2 probe- 
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probe · pointed biſtory, conducted upon 


the 
fore- finger, with much more ſafety than I 
could have propoſed with any other inſtru- 
ment; nay, I will venture to ſay, that no 
other inſtrument could have been eæmplqyed 
upon this occaſion, without very great dan- 
ger. The ſtricture was 2 . we — the 
ſound of the knife in cutting was heard 
by every perſon preſent. The gut was re- 
duced, &c. S0 Fe eee to our 
preſent purpoſe. opportu- 
- - ®, however, of relating another very par- 
ticular .. circumſtance of the preſent. caſe, 
chic, I perſuade myſelf, will pleaſe, 1 — 
ſingularity. It has been told already, indeed 
by Mr. La Faye *, but in ſuch a romantic 
manner, that it has too much che air af the 
miraculous to make a proper impreſſion. 
The patient was extremely ill for a 
days, and then continued indifgtentiy well 


till the. 18th day from the er when 
he voided by ſtool a large and intire piece of 


the two inner coats of the inteſtine, with 
ſome ſhreds of the muſcular one, the com- 
mon coat having reſiſted the mortification. 
It had a moſt offenſive, . putrid ſmell. I 
put a cylindrical piece of woad three Ar 
ters of an inch in diameter into this 

branous pipe; and when ſtretched to-its;1 1 


$, 1 
© 


length, without any en of its Or. 


fly 


* 
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it meaſured twelve or fifteen inches; but in 
drying it ſhrunk to one half of its firſt: 
length, in which ſtate Mr. Morand till pre- 
ſerves it. The wound, which was made by the 
dilatation - of the ring, was ſtill open, and no 
kind of fœces had ever been diſcharged from 
it. After this ſeparation from the gut, I kept 
the wound of the belly ſtill open for the ſpace 
of a full month, leſt the common coat like- 
wiſe ſhould have given way, and the contents 
of the inteſtines. have been extravaſated into 
the abdomen. But in five or ſix weeks the pa- 
tient was perfectly recover d, without having 
ever diſcharged faeces by the wound. I ſhall 
_ confine my reflections upon this extraordinary c 
phenomenon ſimply to what has a relation le 
to our preſent ſubject; ſince the cauſes and p 
effects of this ſeparation, together with an u 


x © Q © =n == eee eK E©G9 .. oo 


account- of its conſequential ſymptoms, are fe 
explained in that part of the work, which tl 
treats of ruptures with mortification. v 


| To make the application, then, of this tl 
| caſe to our preſent ſubject, I ſay, not-only tl 
that the hernial ſac may ſtrangulate the gut, a 
but that its ſtricture may act. more , violently 1 
upon the ſtrangulated bowels, than even the 


ring itſelf; and that in the preſent caſe it of 

_ - was the immediate cauſe of the ſeparation of 
the inner coats of the inteſtine. The reaſon ci 
is obvious. The compreſſion upon the bowels d 
tl 


from this membranous circle is equal and 
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uniform all round; whereas the ring vr 
Poupart's ent, does not make a ſtrĩo -f 
ture quite round, becauſe neither of them ads 
upon the lower part. The known ſtructure 
of theſe t] ) puts this into fo cleat 
a light, that it would be needleſs to explain 
it more particularly. The uſe which may 
be made of this obſervation, and pathological 
remark, is, that we ſhould! have — to 
the tion as ſoon as poſſible, in every 
— — have reaſon to conjecture that 
e ſtrangulatiort is made by, or complicated 
al RE oe tes” $394 4 191913 
The parts of the peritoneum, which -are/5 
contracted in theſe caſes, may be more r 
leſs ſo, according to the different of 
preflure and inflammation which they have 
undergone. Theſe contractions may be dif- 
ferent likewiſe, in regard to the breadth and 
thickneſs of the parts. There are caſes in 
which the membranous ring of the fac is not 
the 24th part of an inch in breadth, and in 
thickneſs; in others again it may be a lath- 
a 6th, a jth ef an inch er or even more perhaps. 
bo hens differences are very material 
in practice, as we may pereeive from ſome 
of the ſubſequent hiſtories. Bait 
Beſides theſe, there are thibocotheritires; 
cutnſtances in which ruptures of this ind 
differ from each other. Firſt, In ſome caſes- 
the hernia being once reduced; remains ſogi 
or if it falls down again, it is only in the 
B b begin 


n 
the hernia is eaſily reduced, 2 as calily falls 
down. Thirdly, In others the tumor cay- 
not poſſibly be reduced. All theſe aflertipns 
we ſhall proye by unqueſtionable facts. 

In the firſt caſe, viz. where the hernia 
being once reduced, remains ſo, &c. what 
prevents the tumor from falling down i is, that 
after the reduction, the parts may ſwell, and 
thereby become too bulky to be protruded 
again, or the ſac may tac adherent to 
the cellular — —— of the peritoneum, 
The laſt of theſe caſes is proven by the ſe- 
venth and ninth, obſervations of this ſection. 


The firſt of theſe obſervations is the fi- 


eighth of Mr. Le Dran' s work, and as I was 
preſent, at the operation, I ſhall. relate that 
rt which concerns our preſent tubes, 


- pa 
which he has neglected. 


 OBsERvaATioN IV. 


The rupture Was crural, and the tumor 
about the ſize of 2 — hen's — when 
the ſymptoms firſt ap About ten, or 
twelve hours after the firſt pain, which, the 

patient felt from, the. ſtrangulation, I reduced 


the 1 and during the two following 
days it was left at liberty to come down, 
vhich it did whenever the patient coughed; 
and ſometimes went up again of itſelf with 
_ eaſe. But from that time, during the fe- 

mainder of the diſorder, which laſted eight 


or 
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or nine days, it came down no more. The 
patient died on the ninth day, and on open- 
ing the body, we found the bowels, Which 
had formed the rupture, ſtill included in the 
hernial ſae; and the tumor was increaſed to 
more than two thirds of its firft bulk. It was 
ſituated without the cavity of the belly, be- 
tweer! the peritoneum and infide of Poupart's 
ligament. The reſt of the caſc has been fully 
told by Mr. Le Dram. 

F think we heed not hefitats to arm: that 
the increaſed bull of the tutor, in this cafe, 
was the cauſe that it never tame down after 
the two firſt days of ſtrangulation. But the 
moſt conſiderable obſtacle to the defeent of 
the tumor in theſe caſes, (for I need not 


mention the uſe of a truſs as one of the ob- 


ſtacles) is the adheſion which it contracts 
with the adjacent parts, while 
the peritoneum: and muſeles. Phe following 
hiſtory will ſerve as an evident f of this 
aſſertion; and when, ſpeaking of the effects 
of thefe adhefions, I have be mens how 


they happen. 


OB5ERVATION: v. x 8g 
In the year 1736, a man of a robuſt con- 
ſtitution, of 'thirty-eight or forty of 
age, with an inguinal rupture of the right 
fide, was ſcizet with a ſtrangulation” of the 


gut. His ſurgeon in ordinary reduced the 


tumor on the firft day; but not finding the 


B b 2 ſymp- 
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ſymptoms in the leaſt mitigated, he thought. 


proper, on the third day, to order a purging 
2 Mr. Henry, the apothecary, who 

ſome ſcruples about the matter, did not 
think fit to give it him, till I had firſt de- 
termined the reduction to have been properly 
made. I waited upon this patient, attended 


by Mr. Romanin; and underſtood, from the 


. own mouth, that the rupture 
ad always been a complete one, ſeven or 


| cight inches in length ; and that for above 


n years it had never been kept reduced. 


kinds, with an intention only, as he was 
told, of preventing the increaſe of the rup- 
ture; the ordinary cant of ignorant truſs- 
makers, who know nothing of the nature of 
the diſtemper they pretend to cure. Mr. 
Romanin, as well as I, found the parts, in 
all appearance, ſo well reduced, that he was 
at a loſs how to account for the continuance 
of the bad ſymptoms. The patient's belly 
was extremely tenſe; his vomitings were 


violent, but not very frequent, and brought 


up what is commonly taken for fœces in 
ſuch caſes; he had no paſſage downwards, 
not even for one drop of oil, though he had 
ſwallowed four pints. I told Mr. Romanin, 
that I imagined the cauſe to be a ſtrangula - 
tion, occaſioned by a ſtricture of the perito- 
neum ; and that the ſtricture -muſt certainly 


be upon that part of the fac which had ſuſ- 


tained 


* 
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tained the preſſure of the pads of the truſſes 
he had wore. What led me to think ſo, 
was, the eaſineſs with which, I was inform- 
ed, the tumor had been reduced. In order 
to ſatisfy myſelf more thoroughly, I exa- 
mined the ring, (which was very wide) 
plunged my finger into it, upon the extre- 
mity of which, I felt the reſiſtance of a very 
hard tumor; I ordered ſome affiſtants to 
raiſe the patient, and defired him to make 
the proper efforts for determining the parts 
downwards. By theſe means the tumor was 
brought nearer to the ring, and I could then 

more diſtin&ly feel its reſiſtance upon my 
finger, which was like that of a bladder diſ- 
tended with a fluid, the inſeparable character 
of a ſtrangulated rupture. As I was now 


fully convinced that the fac itſelf formed the: 


ſtrangulation, I propoſed the operation, as 


the only means of relieving our patient. It 


was put off till next day, and then I per- 


formed it in preſence of my brethren, 


Meſſieurs Marſolan, Cadet, Foubert, La 


Faye and Romanin. When J had laid the 


ring bare, I found it ſo large that I could 
not take hold of the lower part of the her- 
nial ſac; however, as the tumor ſeemed to 


be of a larger diameter than the ring, I 
judged it adviſable to procure a little more 


freedom, by making two pretty deep ſcari- 
fications. By this means I had ſufficient room 
for opening tlie ſac, which J did, to the ex · 

e — tent 
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tent of about an inch. Then I attempted to 


bring the rupture out, through the ring, 
laying hold of the two flaps of the fac with 


my fingers, and pulling towards me; but in 
' vain 


I was therefore obliged to finiſh the 
operation in a much. more laborious manner 


than would have been neceſſary, had I been 


able to come at the tumor properly. I intro, 
duced my finger into the ſac, in order to dif- 
cover its depth, and to afſure myſelf of the 
quantity and kind of the bowel which it con- 
tained ; and wherever I could convey my 
finger I met with nothing but a portion of 


the inteſtine. The fac, however, was ſo 
Geply ſituated, that I could not reach its 
OTul 


ce; I was therefore obliged to make a 
third dilatation of the. ring. This inciſion 
was made through the middle of the ten- 


dinous arch, which forms the upper part of 
the ring ; and as it was finiſhed without re- 


moving my finger, I had then room enough 
to carry my finger quite to, the orifice of the 
fac. By this means, I diſcovered that the 


"Inteſtine alone was fallen down; that it did 


not adhere to the fac, but was, under a very 
violent ſtrangulation from the orifice. of the 
fac. IT withdrew my hand, and deſired the 
gentlemen, called into conſultation, to exa- 


mine, and aflure themſelves. of theſe facts, 
ane after another, which they all did ac- 
cordingly. We found that the tumor run 
along the muſculus rectus, as far as within 


two 


r rr 
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two ſmall finger-breadths of the navel. It 
ſeemed to be nearly two inches in diameter 
at the lower part, and became gradually 


ſmaller towards its orifice; ſo as to reſemble 
a cone in figure. After we had made theſe 


{crutinies, I tried again to bring out the = | 


ture, but with as little ſucceſs as before ; 
adheſions which the fac had contracted with 
the anden upon which it lay, con- 
fined it fo that it could not be moved ; 
I was therefore obliged to contrive a ſafe and 
re- method of cutting the ſtrangulation; for 
purpoſe, I introduced the middle finger 
_ left hand quite up to the mouth of the 


fac, and upon that carried in my probe- 


pointed biſtory, in order to dilate the ſtric- 


ture; which I did, to the ſatisfaction of all 


the gentlemen preſent, and the immediate 

relief of the patient. | 
As this ſingular diſorder was very different 
from all the others, both in its kind and in 
its ſituation ; it was indiſpenſably neceflary 
to lay aſide the common method of operating, 
and ſubſtitute a new one. In moſt caſes, 
it is no difficult matter to conduct the knife 
upon the fore-finger ; the ſurgeon never loſes 
fight of the inftrument, he places himſelf 
with his back obliquely towards the patient's 
feet, and his face towards the part affected, 
his elbow in the mean time refting upon the 
inſide of the patients thigh. But in this 
caſe, all theſe precautions were uſeleſs, fince 
Bb 4 no- 
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ones could be done but by gueſs; tho' feel. 
could ſafely conduct the operator 


The depth of the fac, and its being filled 


with the gut, ſo as to leave little room for 
the introduction of the finger, were two 
circumſtances, which obliged me to conduct 
my hand in a different manner, from what 
is uſual upon theſe occaſions. My back was 


turned obliquely towards the patient's head, 


my elbows were bended to a * angle, my 
hand was bended conſiderably at the wriſt, 
and thus I introduced the whole of my mid- 
dle finger into the fac : Though this poſture 
may Gem a little aukward, yet it is the only 


one, which could poſlibly have been uſed 


upon ſuch an occaſion*®. Had I introduced 
my hand in the uſual way, I ſhould have di- 
lated the ring, rather than the orifice of the 
fac, by the inciſion ; becauſe in that poſition 


1 could not have ſunk my wriſt enough. I 


introduced the biſtory, with its flat fide to- 
wards my finger, in order to avoid a farther 


dilatation of E When the point of 
| | 4 
lt a not bad "LP poſſible in | fuch a caſe, to 
dilate the, ſtricture with Mr. Le Dran's biſtory : ſince 
the point of that inftrument could not have reached 
half way to the ſtrangulation. | 

. + This made Mr, La Faye ſay, in bs! remarks upon 
Dionis, p. 345. The ſurgeon introduces the fore- 

« finger quite to the ſtrangulation, and upon that con- 
« veys a probe-pointed biſtory, with the flat ſide to- 
& wards the finger”. But he ſhould have made a di- 


ſtinction between this ſingular caſe, and thoſe which 


7 com- 
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my biſtory had reached the ſtricture at the ori- 


377 


fice of the ſac, J carried it inwards under tie 


edge of that ſtricture, taking the advantage 
of a ſmall vacuity left berech the two por- 
tions of the doubled inteſtine; and in pro- 
portion as I puſhed the biſtory forwards, I 
followed it with my finger, in order to con- 
duct it in ſuch a manner as not to injure the 
inteſtine, and the better to judge when I had 
ſufficiently removed the ſickure. While I 
was employed in this — of the operation, 
one of the aſſiſtants, laid hold of the ſac, 
and kept it fixed, that it might not yield ſo 
as to eſcape the knife. By the dilatation 


which I was obliged to make, I gueſſed that 


the contracted part of the peritoneum, which 
formed the ſtricture might be almoſt half an 
inch in breadth. This operation being per- 


formed, every one preſent was ſatisfied, from 


the looſe ſtate in which we found the inte- 
ſtine, that the dilatation J had made was ſuf- 


ficient. As it was impracticable to introduce 
two fingers into the ſac, in order to return 
the inteſtine, I judged it adviſeable to leave 
the inteſtine to return of itſelf. Neither did 
I think it proper to attempt laying open the 
commonly happen; becauſe there is danger of wound- 


ing the turgid inteſtines with the edge of the knife, 
when introduced in this horizontal poſition; though, in 


the preſent caſe, that danger was diſregarded, when com- 


pared with the greater one of cutting the epigaſtric ar- 
tery, which probably muſt have happened, bad the 
back of the knife reſted on the finger. é 

fin, 
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ſac, the whole way from its bottom to its 
orifice, This I knew was impracticable, be- 
ſides, I was upon my guard againſt an acci- 

dent which might have enſued, and which is 
common — though hitherto ſcaroely 
obſerved, Before the patient was quite dreſ- 
ſed, he had a free and copious ſtool ; and the 
firſt time J had occaſion to remove the dreſs- 
ings, I found the inteſtine returned. From 
this time, he daily went more and more freely 
to ſtool, had no bad ſymptom, not even a 
feveriſh fit, and in a month's time was per- 
fectly recovered. 

J ſhall at preſent, paſs over a great 
pal pc this —— ner great mary 
geons may with I had explained: Such as, 
why I did not make a counter-opening, in 
this, as well as in another caſe related in this 
ſection? Why I did not attempt ſeparating 
the adheſions of the fac, which certainly 
might have been done? Why I did not lay 
the ſac open in its whole length? Theſe en- 
quiries would be irkfom to the intelligent 
ſurgeon, and lead me from the main purpoſe 
I had in relating this caſe, viz. to prove, that 
the ſac may become adherent to the adjacent 

ts after the hernia is reduced, and the tu- 
mor lodged within the muſcles.” Let us 

ore examine how - theſe adheſions are 


: produced. 


Ihe peritoneum is every where connedted 


with the ſides, or containing parts of the 
abdo- 
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abdomen, by means of a cellular membrane, 
which may be ſaid, indeed, to be a part of 
the itoneum. Its internal ſurface is fmooth, 
uniform, and truly membranous: It is this 
internal part of the peritoneum chiefly which, 
in ruptures, is ſtretched and protruded thro 
ſome natural, or preternatural aperture of the 
abdomen, Such a protufion of the perito- 
neum cannot happen, without carrying the 
_ embrane in ſome degree along with 
t as this cellular membrane is con- 
— men of the abdomen, it can- 
not deſcend with the peritoneum, without 
the membranous little cells which compoſe 
it, being lengthened, ſtretched, and fome-of 
them oven torn. — is thus 
| by an elongation o peritoneum, 
ſhould become contracted-in fome part, ſo as 
to occaſion a ſtrangulation of its contents, 
_ if the tumor thould — whike 
ſtrangulation ſubſiſts, muſt ha | 
another ſtretching and heceration of ho ead- 
lular membrane, wee contrary direction 
to the former. the protruſion of the her- 
nia at firſt, the cellular membrane is ſtretched 
downwards; by the reduction, that mem 
brane is drawn upwards: as will evidently 
appear, if we conſider, that the tumor, in 
the reduction thruſts that part of the 


perito- 
neum, which is round the orifice of the ſac 
before it, and this being thereby ſeparated 
from the nouſcles or other parts, to which it 
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is naturally contiguous, gives place for the 
tumor's being lodged in the cellular mem- 
brane of the peritoneum, or, in other 
without the cavity of the belly, between the 
peritoneum and muſcles. That the —— 
of the tumor is ſuch, after reduction, 
ſufficiently proven by the 1 |, 4th, 5th, al 
13th obſervations of this ſection. In this 


caſe therefore, the cells of that elaſtic mem- 


brane, muſt ſuffer more or leſs violence in 
proportion to the bulk of the tumor; the 


effect of which may be, an inflammation of 


all theſe cells round the tumor, whence an 
adheſion; between the ſac and neighbouring 
parts may ariſe; for the cellular membrane 
being inflamed and ſwelled, muſt embrace 
the tumor more cloſely ; the ſmall veſſels 
which have given way, upon the great and 
ſudden dilatation they were ſubjected to, will 


immediately be united to the fac, being di- 


poſed to this union by their cloſe contiguity, 
and - cemented, as it were, by the _ 
which ariſe from them. Though the exp 

cation I have-given of theſe adhefions, = 


_ at. firſt fight appear a ſpeculative nicety 


yet if properly attended to, it will be fond 
— uſeful in practice. But to return, 
The ſecond ſpecies of hernia, as we have 


r is that, in which the tumor is eaſily te- 


duced and as eaſily falls down again. In 
ſuch caſes, the ſize of the tumor continues 
almoſt invariably the. ſame, and is not conſi- 


derable 


de 
ce 
th 
m 
tu 
in 
la 
ur 
of 
re 
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derable enough to do much violence to the 
cellular membrane when puſhed into it by 
the reduction; or, the reduction e 
made in a gradual and gentle manner, the 
tumor not being forcibly — but ſoftly 
inſinuated into that yielding membrane; or, 
laſtly, the contents of the abdomen may be 
under ſuch a compreſſion from the diſtention 
of the inteſtines, that the tumor is not ſooner 
returned, than it is forced out again; which 
circumſtance, by preventing its ſtay, muſt 
effectually hinder its contracting adheſions. 
In hernias of the ſecond ſpecies, the ſtricture 
which occaſions the ſtrangulation, may be 
found ſome lines, nay an inch or more, a- 
bove the paſſage of the belly, through which 
the hernia was protruded, according as the 
tumor may have been more or leſs deter- 
mined inwards. This fact is ſufficiently aſ—- 
certained by the preceding obſervations, and 
thoſe afterwards related. © q 

In the third ſpecies, viz. that where the 
tumor cannot poſſibly be reduced, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to judge, whether or not 
there is a ſtrangulation from tlie ſac; and 
indeed this cannot be knowyn vertainly but by 
performing the operation. The obſtacles to 
the reduction muſt either be firſt. The ex- 
ceſſive bulk of the tumor; or ſecondly, an 
adheſion formed between the fac and the 
parts without the belly, among which it is 
placed. Indeed, whenever a ſurgeon is un- 
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der a neceſſity of having recourſe to the ope- 
he ſhould remember the poſſib 
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ration, — yr —-1" gre og, 
ility of a ftran- 
gulation from the fac- itſelf ; which is ſome. 
times complicated with a ſtrangulation from 
the ring or paſſage, through which the rup. 
tee Gill. I have — met with ſuch 
caſes, and have been conſtantly on my 
guard, ever ſince I was firſt informed abou. 


them, which happened to be, before any 


thing had been concerning ſtran- 


who died after the 


gulations from hernial ſac. F am in- 
debted for this information to Mr. Ricot, 
ſurgeon at St. Denis, about two miles from 
Paris. He made the difcovery, by opening 
the body of a man of fixty-aight pf 
had been im- 

perfectly performed; and communicated his 


ablermations to m in the , len 


OBSERVATION VI. 


* Sir, Our patient has made me paſß a 
<« very diſagreeable night. He cried out in- 
« ceſſantly from — you had 
« the operation, to the inſtant of his death, 
* which happened this morning about ten 
e o'clock. I procured leave of his relations 
ce to open and examine the affected part; 

and then ſet about it immediately. The 


< fac, on the ſide of the os pubis, 'was very 


<« deep, firm, denſe, and every where ad- 


711 . could not poſſibly wo 
cc om 
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6e © having divided all the adheſions which 
e were. — orifice of the peritoneum, 
<« made an inciſion upon that orifice two 
« inches long, in order to facilitate the re- 
« turn of the bowels, which were pro- 
« truded, otherwiſe.it would have been im- 
te poſſible ta return them; for nature had 
« formed a ſecond belly on the outſide of 
ee the peritoneum, by means of the quantity 
e of — and epiploon, which this ſpu- 
« rious belly contained. All theſe accidents 
<« were occaſioned by the ſtricture of the pe- 
<« rxitoneum. I mould think myſelf infen- 
« ſible of my duty, if I did not acquaint 
« you with the impoſſibility of being ſuc- 


« ceſsful in an operation of this kind. I 


« know: that I have informed you of nothing. 


« which you did not foreſee; but I thought 


<« it might be agreeable to you to know what 
I had learned from the teſtimony of the 
« ſenſes- themſelves, in penis the body 
« after death. 

10 n * 1 am, &c. . E 
reh 4 745 | 1 Ricor. 45 


It was not long before 7 nb an e 
nity of reaping the advantage of the inſtruc- 
tion I received from this letter; for about a 

year after, it was the means of my preſerving 
= life of the patient whoſe ' is re- 


lated in the third obſervation of this ſection. 


2 The 
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The difficulty I found in reducing the in⸗ 
teſtine, — ues: + dilatation hal 
pon the ring; immediately called 

to my mind the cauſe of — 
related in the letter. My thoughts 
being fixed upon the ſtricture of the perito- 
neum, prompted me to ſeek for it; and aſter 
found it, immediately ſuggeſted the method 
of finiſhing the operation, by dilating the 
orifice of the hernial fac, as deſcribed above. 


Had it not been for Mr. Ricbts care in exa- 


mining, and his friendſhip in 
his obſervation to: me, I ſhould not, per- 
haps, have dreamt of that eircuinſiance for 
it was not 1 8111 
1b i Eee 1 
OSR VAT 0 N. VII. 
amy The ſame year, a parallel caſe happened in 
ons, of the hoſpitals at Paris, and the man 
died. The ſurgeon, who. performed the 


operation, not having foreſeen. this circum- 


ſtance, (though a man of great knowled 
and ſagacity) when he could not reduce the 
inteſtine, pricked it ſeveral times. In this 
he followed. the practice of ſome old au- 
thors/#, who — * us, that the incloſed air 


Het. Prgraus, M. Aur. Scuerinus, and as Mr. 


2 informs us, Pet, e zgliſh au 9255 
e two 


commended this metho Arſt g greary © 

it in ' Gaftroraphy, only; hen the Heat” Cet 

reduced. I will not pretend to diſcard this — 
uſeleſs: I, muſt only ſay, that there are; many caſes 
where it would be dangerous. Such is the preſent ah 


as t c event may teach us. 
2 is 
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is ſometimes an obſtacle to the reduction. 
The inteſtine ſhrunk, but the difficulty of 
returning it, was not in the leaſt abated ; and 
the patient died, before the operation was 
finiſhed. I was immediately informed of 
what happened, by one who was preſent at 
the operation, and took upon me to aſſure 
him, that a ſtricture of the hernial fac itſelf 
had been the real impediment to the reduc- 
tion, ſo that even an inciſion two inches lon 
upon the inteſtine, would not in the l 
have anſwered the deſign of the operation. 
What I advanced, was next day confirmed 
by opening the dead body. 
There 1s another circumſtance abaut theſe 
ruptures, which deſerves a ſerious: conſidera- 
tion. It is natural to imagine, when a her- 
nia is returned, while the ſtrangulation from 
the orifice of the ſac ſubſiſts, that the tumor 
will be placed directly upon the inſide of the 
ring, or = through which the reduction 
was made. But there are examples which 
prove, that the tumor may aſſume different 
ſituations; and this circumſtance conſtitutes 
a fourth ſpecies of theſe hernias. The rup- 
ture which was the ſubje& of our firſt ob- 
ſervation, took its place towards the bone of 
the ileum ; that of the third obſervation was 
ſituated along and under the muſculus rectus. 
It is of ſo much importance to be aware of 
the various ſituations in which the tumor 
may be placed in theſe cafes,” that I think ĩt 
| S 
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to give ſome obſervations on that ſub. 
ne, And, though theſe obſervations do not 
demonſtrate all the different poſitions of theſe 
tumors after reduction, yet they ſhew, that 
there may be a very great variety of hem 
The two following hiſtories were commu- 
nicated to me by Mr. Vacher, ſurgeon of 
the military hoſpital at Beſangon in Franche- 
Compts, in a — dated March 4th, 1740, 
as follows. 
Sir, Your afliduous application. in mak- 

« ing obſervations upon ruptures, and the 
4 © zeal with which you are known to en- 

e quire after, and collect every peculiar cir- 
H camſtance about them, engages me to 
cc ſend you two. obſervations, which perhaps 
. Tees contribute MY | towards your 


OBsERVATION VIII. 


= « 1 was called to a conſultation in the 
« caſe of a hernia with ſtrangulation, where 
« the operation was reſolved upon, and exe- 
e cuted, in all appearance, with the utmoſt 
te exactnels. . The dilatation ſeemed to be 
60 made i m ga very proper manner, the inci- 
« ſion. having, been carried about a finger- 
« breadth upwards from the ring. But the 
ce, Fo =o were not by this means appeaſ- 
«, and the patient died the next day. 
The body was opened, and it was found 
A ee en i, which bad been hid 
cc «© open 


„n e dy vente 


« * found any great difficulty in returning 
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« open in the operation about a finger“ 
ec breadth above the ring, extended about 
« two inches farther, and there its orifice 


« formed a very tight ſtrangulation. That 
* aner was placed upon the "pſoas muſele.” 


"Da ates £6 ad IX, If 


of age had been 
e troubled with an inguinal rupture for ſome 
« years. It was about fix months before he 


it. His ſurgeon being ſent for, reduced 
« — rupture, and made the patient wear a 
« truſs. From that time the rupture came 
4 no more down ; but the patient was ftiow 
and then ſeized with gentle colics, which 


vere removed by warm topical applica- 


tions. In February laſt he was ſeized with 


%a moſt violent iliac paſſion; and as the 
rupture was not down, it was * 
very 


« not to contribute to this diſorder. 


e thing was done for the poor man that 


could be thought of; but A vain,” for be 
* died on the eighth day. 5 
Upon opening the body, 'we Found that 
« the inteſtine was not under a ſtrangulation 
from the ring. We were all ſurprized to 
« diſcover a bag about the bulk of à hahd- 
ball formed by the peritoneum; in which 
« full three inches of the ileum _ rl 
« by a tight ſtrangulation, and mo 
cc, "Tn > tg, or ſac, was ſituated behind the 


Cc 2 ring 
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<« ring of the external oblique muſcle, its 
c bottom inclined towards the bladder, and 


its mouth adhered to the ring,” 


Mr. Vacher does me the honour of leaving 
to my judgment, the uſeful inferences which 
may be drawn from theſe two obſervations, 
with regard both to the theory and practice 
in ſuch diſeaſes. 

But before I make any reflection s, by way 
of application to the — ſubject, I muſt 


do Mr. Vacher the juſtice, which his mo- 


deſty demands. Iv advances by way of 
conjecture only, what to me ſeems an un- 


queſtionable truth. © The nearneſs of the 
% fac,” ſays he, and its adheſion to the 


ring, made us conjecture, that the fac and 


«the portion of the gut which it contained, 
« were the very parts which formerly had 
4 made the rupture; and that, after the re- 
*. duction, the gut ſtill continuing in the fac, 
had lodged itſelf in that place; being pre- 


«vented from coming out, by the conſtant 


<<. preſſure of the truſs upon the ring.” This 
conjecture of Mr. Vacher, muſt appear to 
every body ſuch a well-grounded truth, as 


requires nothing to be ſaid in ſupport of it 
As Mr. Vecher has given me leave, I ſhall 
make ſuch remarks upon his two caſes, as I 
think will be uſeful ; but firſt I N 


them to our preſent purpoſe, which regards 
auen 


the different ſituations of 15 tumor in ſuch 


* 
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In Mr. Vacher's firſt caſe, the mouth of 
the hernial ſac was ſituated upon the pſoas 


muſcle; in his ſecond caſe, the orifice of the 


fac was cloſe to the abdominal ring, and- its 
bottom inclined towards the biadder ; both 
which ſituations are different from what we 
have hitherto met with. It is plain there- 
fore, that in ſuch ruptures the tumor may 
take very different ſituations internally, ac- 
cording to the direction which is given to it 
in the reduction. Tis no matter whether 
the tumor has been returned by the gentle 
method, called taxis, or by an operation 
with inciſion; it is ſufficient to characterize 
this fourth kind of rupture with ſtrangula- 
tion from the fac, that the tumor be puſhed 
between the peritoneum and adjacent parts, 
ſometimes upwards, ſometimes downwards, 
ſometimes to the right, and ſometimes to 
the left; and that it continues in the place, 
into which it has been conveyed. This con- 
ſequence, which is uſeful in the prognoſtic 
of ſuch diſeaſes, is ſo plain, that 1 need not 
ſpend more time upon it. 

To acquit myſelf now, with regard to Mr. 
Vacher's invitation, I think that the reafon 
why the orifice of the fac was not dilated, 
in dilating the orifice of the rupture, which 
makes the ſubject of the firſt ' caſe, did not 
proceed from the orifice's being at the diſtance 
of three finger-breadths above the ring. It was 
after the reduction of the parts, that the mouth 
| Cc 3 of 
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of the fac was found fo diſtant from 
viz. when it had been forced from t 


very action of returning the inteſtine; but 
before the reduction, no doubt, the orifice of 


the fac was placed in the ring itſelf, or but 
a little above it. The only true and ſure 
means of removing the ſtrangulation, would 
have been to introduce the dilating inſtrument 


into the mouth of the ſac, and cut its ſtric- 


ture. The ſtricture itſelf muſt have been 
diſcovered, had the o 


perator introduced his 
finger as ſoon as the ring was dilated. If 


Mr. Vacher, who was only a ſpectator, had 


the operation, undoubtedly before 
attempted the reduction of "the inteſtine, 


be would have made the proper ſcrutinies 
with his finger, and could not then have 


miſied diſcovering the ſtrangulation from the 


more. ſenſible of the difficulties that ariſe, 
than à ſpectator can ' poſſibly be; fince it is 
not always what the eye ſees, dut frequently 
what the hand feels, that directs to a maſterly 
Ygeon who” this 
operation, probably had nothing in view but 


the ſtricture of the ring, though, perhaps, 


that had a ſhare in the Rt ation, and there- 
fore the inteſtine was left as much in a Nate 


gulation, as if the 


T * ena. never to 


per- 


and conveyed from the pſoas muſcle, bo "ho 


operation, is much 


n had not 
— We ſhould,-<onſequently, 
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perforngithe, operation upon any kind of rup- 


ture, without informing ourſelves, after = 
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ing made the dilation of the ring, whether 


or not there is a . The 


7th Obſerv. is a fatal proof of this maxim; 
and I ſhall relate another very remarkable 


one, both becauſe it will corroborate that, 
and becauſe it hath prog nee with our 
fuenf 
| n 9 
In the year 1730, L was called ane 


in Normandy, to perform the operation for 


a hernia with ſtrangulation of the gut, upon 


a collector of the revenues. Mr. de Mante- 


ville, a celebrated phyſician as well as ſur- 


geon, who was one of my conſulting ſurge· 
ons upon this occaſion, aſłked my advice a+- 
bout a woman, upon whom: he had perform 


eld the operation for a crural rupture, thirty 
fix hours before, but with little ſucceſs; for 


the ſymptoms had not abated in conſequence 
of the operation. I told him, I could form 
no judgment without ſeeing the woman, and 
examining. the wound. We went thithet: 
5 attended by two other 
I introduced my'finger deep into the v 
tenſe, : on account of the air, which it con- 
tained, | I could even ſenſibly diſtinguiſh a 
ſtricture at the ' orifice of the ſac; making a 


firm ſtrangulation upon the gut, The other 
„ ſur- 
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ſurgeons examined in the ſame manner, one 


after another, and were all ſatisfied of the 
fact. I did all I could to bring out the ſac 


and inteſtine, but to no purpoſe: There 
was therefore no choice left, ſince there was a 


neceſſity for performing the operation, by 

51 the wound, whence 
we could procure no information but ſrom 
the touch. Mr. de Manteville, did me the 
honour of preſenting me with the knife, 
and obligingly ſaid, as you have found the fox, 


t is fit you ſhould kill im, 1 introduced my 


finger quite to the orifice of the fac, which 
lay about three inches deep under the mu- 


ſcles, towards the ſuperior and anterior ſpi- 
nal proceſs of the os ihum. , I dilated the 


57 ſtricture of the ſac with my probe-pointed 


biſtory, conducted upon my finger. The 
patient went to ſtool about an hour after; 
ll the bad ſymptoms diſappeared, and ſhe | 
recovered in the uſual time. 

To return to Mr. Vacher's 8 If 
the ſurgeon who reduced the hernia mentioned 

caſe ſecond, had been acquainted with the 

which I have laid down in this ſection, 

he would ſoon have diſcovered the nature of 
the caſe, *after the reduction, and he would 
have preſerved the patient from theſe colics, 
which ' perpetually haraſſed him for fix 
months ſucceſſively ; by promoting the com- 
ing out of the tumor, he would have pro- 
ceeded to the operation. At leaſt, 1 _ 

is 
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this the ſareſt way ; and it is better to em- 
brace this method (eſpecially when the tu- 


mor is out, and expoſed to our mat ny 3 
8 


than to leave a patient to conſtant diſtreſs 
and certain death, for want of a ſolid expe- 
perience to rouze us to that laudable reſolu- 
tion, which the ignorant think raſh and au- 
dacious sx. r 2 
The extraordinary ſituation into which the 
tumor was put by the reduction, will ſerve 
to explain the reaſon of the patient's being 
continually ſubject to colics, during the re- 
maining part of his life. In this kind of 
rupture, after the reduction of the tumor, 
the orifice of the ſac, is commonly that part 


of it, which is diſtant from the ring. In 


the preſent caſe the orifice of the fac, was 
not only contiguous, but even adhering. to 
the ring ; conſequently the gut was obliged 
to form a very conſiderable angle, both in go- 
ing into, and coming out from the fac ; tlie 
free courſe of the inteſtinal contents, muſt 


* Mr. Martine, truſs-maker, one day in a numerous” 


company (when ſomebody happened to mention a very. 


ſingular operation, which I had performed upon a man, 
a little before) ſaid, He is more fortunate than wiſe, for 
having ſo raſhly undertaken that operation, when I and 
two —. had given the patient over ; and one of the 


company, a monk, made him this anfwer. f none of 


all thoſe, whom you have given up: for dead, had after- 
wards applied to Arnaud, that man there (pointing to the 
vicar of Paſly) and I, ſhould not have been now in a 
condition to tell yau, that this is mere calunmny. 25 
: thereby 
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and of courſe, che inteſtine, muſt almoſ;. 


extract of another caſe, which he communi. 
cated to me in the ſame letter, - becauſe with 
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thereby have been conſiderably impeded ; 


conſtantly have been thrown into thoſe ſpaſ. 
modic conechings which ordinarily are the 


forerunners of an iliac paſſion, till at length, ' 
a more violent irritation than uſual, affecting 


the whole nervous ſyſtem, the patient was 

ſeized with a confirmed ſtrangulation. 
In juſtice to Mr. Vacher's zeal for the im- 

provement of ſurgery, I muſt here give an 


regard to the ſymptoms of the caſe, it ſeems 
to have a connection with the preſent ſubjec. 


In the year 1734”, fays Mr. Vacher, 


I was called to Dole, to viſit Mr. Lampinet, 


e advocat general to the chamber of ac- 
counts, and a man of 45 years of age. 
<« ;:He had been ill for four — of a com- 
* < plete rupture, with a fever: and a very 
tenſion. I reduced the rupture 

« without having occaſion to uſe the leaſt 
« violence, and the patient was conſiderably 
« eaſed. At my return to Beſangon, I was 
informed, that the following night, be 


had been ſeized with an hiccup, a vomit- 
ing of forces, &c. and expired about 


<0 Ky coi hours after the reduction had 


« -heen, made.---I make no doubt, had his 
« body. been opened, but there would have 


been found a ſtrangulation from the fac, as 
ein the preceding caſes”, ; 


0 ' Though 


DT” we 
_ 
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Though Mr. Vacher's judgment upon this 
caſe, "may ſeem very well founded, yet he 
muſt give me leave to ſuſpend mine. The 
cafe indeed appears to have ſome reſemblance” 
to the two preceding, and to the LVIII. of 
Mr. Le Dran“; but till it is poſſible the pa- 
tient may have died of a volvolt, or an in- 
ternal ſtrangulation of another kind. I muſt” 
however anfwer an objection,” which might 
enough ariſe upon reading theſe” 

words, I reduced the rupture, de having 
occafion to uſe the lea}; — and tbe 5 i 
ent was confiderubly eaſed.” At my return to 
Beſangon, I was informed, that 'the follbw- 
ing night he had been ſeized with an Hic- 
cup, a vomiting of faces," Gc. Suppoſing 


the ſtrangulation to be made by the hernial | 


fac, it might be faid, that the inteſtine muſt 
have been freed from tlie ſtricture —— f 
formed the ſtrangulation,” ſince the | 
was conſiderably eaſed, and a new N G 
tion muſt — been formed the following ö 
night, becauſe then the ſym 8 retu 


The anſwer to this is very eaſy, and ap plicable 


to every cafe, where there is 4 Nerd alatigh, | 
of whatever kind. Ruptures even with the 
tighteſt ſtrangulations, like many other diſ- 
eaſes, have their intervals of alleviation. 
(In continual fevers we call this the remiſfi- 
on ＋ the Uſternper.) Some Patents under 


. In his chymical — 
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a ſtrangulation will be 4, 6, 10, and even 
12 hours without ſuffering the leaſt pain, 
the pulſe being quieted, perſpiration ſeem- 
ingly re-eſtabliſh f 

the belly become ſofter. By ſuch ſpecious 
appearances we are apt to flatter ourſelves, 
that we have conquered the bad ſymptoms, 
when in reality they are only concealed for 
a time, to break out with the greater fury 
in the next paroxyſm. And the longer theſe 
remiſſions are, the worſe it is for the patient. 
It is now an eſtabliſhed maxim in phyſic, 
that the atonia, or remiſſion, is always in 
1 to the violence of the ſpaſms. But 
perhaps there is no diſeaſe in which the ſpaſ- 
modic irritation is carried to a greater height, 
than in the iliac paſſion, cauſed by a ſtrangu- 
lated gut; and therefore the atonia or remiſ- 
fion, will be ſhorter or longer in proportion 
to the duration and violence of the preceding 
paroxiſm. Hence it is, that we ought to be 
upon our guard, againſt being deceived by 
theſe ſpecious ſtates of eaſe. The truly fa- 
gacious are never impoſed upon by them; 
they can diſtinguith between genuine repoſe, 
and its counterfit; between a calm and a ſunk 
pulſe ; between the natural ſoftneſs of the 
belly, and the flaccid ſtate which it is in, 
when the bowels have loſt their ſpring; be- 
tween the gentle moiſture of ſound perſpira- 
tion, and thoſe profuſe and cold ſweats, 


* 


a. 


ed, the vomiting gone, and 


which hang upon all the body, but eſpecially 
15 upon 
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upon the extremities: The ceaſing of the 
hiccup, cough, vomiting, and racking pains, 
and even the patient's going to ſtool, which 
ſometimes will happen, all theſe things flat- 
ter the unexperienced ſurgeon, but the wiſe 
conſider them as the effect of a total ſuſpen- 
ſion of the animal ſpirits, or an oppreſſion and 
ſinking of the nervous ſyſtem. If beſides all 
theſe we obſerve the eyes fixed, ſhining, and 
incapable of diſtinguiſhing objects perfectly, 
we may judge that the paroxiſm is at hand, 
and that the patient will die under convulſi- 
ons. When Mr. Vacher made the reduction 
of the rupture, nature had been oppreſſed 
with the pain, which the patient had juſt un- 
dergone, and then ſunk into a remiſſion. If 
Mr. Vacher had not been obliged to leave his 
patient, and if he could have ſtayed to 
obſerve the ſtate of things, he would have 
prevented or checked theſe diſorders by ſome 
cordials, and at laſt have ſtruck at the root 
of all, b forming an ation. But I 
have no = refleeons a Hale further with 
regard to that piece of practice, in treating of 


the ſtrangulation of the gut in general, and 


of the different means which, ſurgery. em- 
ploys for removing it. Let us proceed to the 
cauſes of ſtrangulations from the peritoneum, 
Ihe cauſes of a ſtrangulation upon the gut 
from the hernial ſac, are, whatever is ca- 
pable of making a ſtrong, and frequently re- 
peated compreſſion upon that part of the pe- 


ritoneum, 
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; cles, they are continually. preſſing 
fac; they thereby ſhrivel it up, an 
5 obſtructions; - whence 


poſed to a 
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ritoneum, which reſts in the opening of the 
belly through which the rupture is protruded. 
Such are, the circular tendinous ring at the 
navel; the tendinous hands from the external 
oblique muſcle, at the abdominal ring; that 
ſtrong tendinous arch under which the veſ⸗ 
ſels paſs to the thigh. All theſe parts have 
a force, much more than equal to any reſiſ. 


tance they can meet with from the hernial 


fac; in all the efforts of the abdominal muſ- 
. the 
ſtagnations of the fluids 
enſue, the part becomes denſe and compact, 


to ſuch a degree at laſt, that if any inflam- 


mation ſeizes it, the inteſtine, which had 
but juſt room before, muſt neceſſarily be ex- 
lation of the tighteſt kind. 
The obſervations related in this ſection, ſuf- 


ficiently aſcertain the truth of what I have 
- how and if the. parts 


themſelves 
have ſuch a natural tendency to produce ftric- 


tures upon the fac, what may we not expect 


from truſſes, which very generally are inju- 
dicioully made, allow the parts every now 
and then. to come down, and by their preſ- 


ſure (which is always magenband II aps 
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der, in theſe caſes, — omen 

— — the 

muſt be the ſame, as in — Ars 
n; therefore I ſhall not mention 
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them at preſent, but endeavour to relate the 


Ggns which enable us to diſtinguiſh a ſtran- 
— by the-harnial fac; from 
the more 1 Nen N 


„S en mee 


Firſt, In a flrangulation from the perito- 
neum, when the rupture is reduced, the tu- 
mor returns all at once, and, as one may 
fay, in a lump; the operator is not ſenſible 
of a ſucceſſive and gradual diminution of the 
tumor, as in other caſes; and the reſiſtance 
to the returning of it continues equal and 
conſtant to the laſt. An example of the 


contrary nature will make me better under- ' 
ſtood. In ruptures with the brdinary ſtran- 
gulation, whatever their fize be, when the 


ſurgeon finds the reduction practicable, he 


_ firſt-returns the flatulencies and other con- 
tents of the inteſtine; which occaſions one 
degree of diminution in the tumor: Then he 
of the inteſtine itſelf ; this makes 
degree of diminution; in the ſame 


returns 
a ſecon 


manner a third, &c. is produced, till at laſt 


the whole tumor is returned. It is this — 
dua 


1⁰⁰ 


"op ſign is ren ſame with what 
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dual diminution of bulk in the tumor, which, 


I have faid, is never obſervable, in return- 


ing ſuch ruptures, as are accom with 
lation from the ſac itſelf. 


Secondly, In all other ruptures whatever, 


' theifac is naver reduced at the ſame time 
with the bowels; but after them, or not at 


all. When it is returned, it characterizes 
this ſort of ruptures, in being the laſt part 
which goes up; and when it remains down, 
after the bowels are returned, in that very 
circumſtance it ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes theſe 
ruptures from the one we have been treating 
of; becauſe in this the fac and its contents 
are always returned together, 

/ Thirdly, The ſmall rumbling noiſe which 
is heard in reducing a rupture of the ordinary 
kind, is never. ſenſible in this; becauſe the 
flatulencies and fluids contained in the gut, 
cannot be forced through the conſtricted part 
of the gut towards the belly, the inteſtine, 
its contents, and the fac itſelf, being all re- 
turned together. 


Fourthly, When a hernia of this kind; is 
. and is not forced out again, the 


ſymptoms continue as before the reduction; 
beſides, the patient complains of a ſharper 
pain than uſual, in the part where the tumor 
is lodged; and it is always from age 
that the ſhooting pain pr —.— which 

wards ſpreads itſelf over the whole belly. 


de- 


ere 
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denotes à voſuulus, when there has been a 
reception of the gut internally, in returning 
2 common rupture; but in that caſe the tu- 
mor had been reduced ſucceſſively, and by 
piece- meal; ſo that this pain, though com- 
mon to both diſtempers, is not an equivos 
cal fign!” wait nr ut ie e dau 

Fifthly, After a rupture of this kind is re- 
turned, if the tumor be lodged by the fide 
of the bladder, it occaſions a: dull pain in 
that part, with frequent inclination to make 
water; if the tumor is upon the pſoas muſs 


or 


cle and iliac veſſels, it is followed with a 


numbneſs of the lower extremity of that 
ſide ; not from the weight of the tumorupon 
theſe but from the compreſſion which 
it ſuffers from the peritoneum's having been 
greatly ſtretched in making way for it; bes 
fides, the ſwelling of the inteſtines within 
the cavity of the abdomen, and the tenſion 
of the abdominal muſcles contribute to in- 
creaſe that uneaſy ſenſation which the tumor 
occaſions, by reſting againſt theſe parts. 

Sixthly, If the tumor goes up, and comes 
down again eafily, we feel as much reſiſtance 
in the tumor itſelf, the moment it comes 
down, as when we were reducing it. But 
it is not ſo in other ruptures; for in them, 
| ſome degree of time, at leaft, is required be- 
fore the fac can be diſtended, ſo as to give a 
firm conſiſtence to the tumor; beſides that, 
there muſt be a ſtrangula tion. 
Is Dd 


Se- 
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ly to he depended upon is Wb 
th er cautiouſly ade into the 
Ss thyou Which the rupture was re- 
turned, we feel, the ſame fort of 
as when we preſſed the tumor with the point 
of our finger before its reduction. This re- 
fiance is very different from that which 
proceeds Sor. the inteſtines, however in- 
flan Fo NI 3 ag ak theſe are 
- rw zl 2 ey give way to 
— Ay hog? but ths refiſtance 
from n eee e Pey-ae ny 
bell. If we are called too late, indeed, the 
Wit being already mortified, then the re- 
Gftance to the finger will not be fo. diſtinct: 
"However, by atking proper queſtions of the 
© urgeon, who may have attended in the oo 
Finning of the caſe, or even of the 
© himſelf, we, may inform ourſelves c 4 
t other of the preceedi | fign 8. "hs br 
"yo. of. theſe Yak will Solent for 
pronouncipg upon the diſeaſe; and with re- 
Won to the cure, nothing but the operation 
de of 0 pn 00 Gers from the com- 
m ation for ftrangulated ruptures, onl 
wo in Gove f particulacities, which _ be ied 
— pol ing to the, circumſtances- of the caſe, 
and which therefore, cannot be explained but 
n proportion as experience eads t Way, 
- furniſhes us with:a ſufficiefit variety of 
0 " We W the un- 


com- 
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common methods which I have been obliged 
to take iti bſervation firſt and fiſth of this 
ſection, and in obſeryation fourteen we ſhall 
ſee another variation, Which I was. obliged 
to introduce in the method of operating. 
I ſhall fay nothing here of the ſigns of this 
fort of rupture, when there is no ſtrangula- 
tion upon the gut; becauſe 1 copfine this 
the work to ſtrangulations occaſioned 
by ſtrictures of the herial ſac, having ſnoken 
of the others when treating, of the ſigns. of 


einne 4 > 
I obſerved formetly, that the ſtrangiilation 
of the peritoneum is ſometimes pointed out 
by a/ fort of circular furrow, and that ſame- 
times this furrow is even obſervable thrqugh 
the r integumen 5 ori I have not 
mentioned among the pathognamonic figns; 
becauſe it is not pectfliar to this er 
rupture, and therefore might lead us into 


4 * 


miſtakes. Since, firſt, that ſort of furrow _ 


happens in ruptures Where the bowels are 
ſtrangulated by ſome tranſverſe fibres, which 


run gcrofs from the faſcia /ata,. to be fixed 


into the ſymphyſis of the pubis Theſe 
ſtrangulatſons from the tranſverſe fibres, are 
more or leſs in breadth and depth in dif- 
ferent caſes, but generally reſemble that ſort 
of TIVES eee 
Mr. Gatengeot; is his Splanchnology; (edit. 1740. 
vol, 2. p. q and 10.) has given an idea of this fort of 
5 ſtrangulation. e | | 
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ears in the caſe of a ſtr 


ſac itſelf. However, ſhould- the — [1 


beser (decrived at any time, as to miſ. 


take one of theſe caſes for the other, no great 


miſchief could thence enſue, as there is no 


method of giving relief in either caſe, but 


by che operation. The moſt dangerous error 
he can be led into, is, that finding a circum- 


ſcribed tumor from! the [ſtricture of the her- 


nial ſac downwards, he may judge it a hydro- 
cele; and he may the more "teadily fall into 
this miſtake, when the inteſtine only, diſ- 
tended with flatulencies, makes the contents 


of the rupture; becauſe, in this caſe, when 


a candle is held cloſe to one ſide of the tu- 


mor, it will appear, in ſome degree, tranſ- 


3 


— 


parent. The following hiſtory will be in- 
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In the year 1730, J was called, er. 


Violette Dubois, in conſultation with Mr. 
Gerard, to a man of ſeventy years of age, 


ſioned by in i 


ae ene cee 


who had been three days afflicted wich all 
the ſymptoms of a ſtrangulatod' gut, 
hernia. '/ N. Dubois F 


had: ntienibed: all the medicines generally 
19125 ſuch occaſions. The tumor was ſix 


inches long, from the abdominal ring to its 


lower extremity, ſhaped like -a gourd, dhe 


baſis being about three fifths of che Whole 


uy which * fourteen inches in cir- 


cum- 
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cumference. The upper part, which mea- 


ſured eight inches, was perfectly diſtinct from: - 
the lower, by means of a citcular furrowy7 | 
which was about two lines deep. A hernial 
had ſeen the patient, and affirmed 
that the lower tumor — — 
cauſe the light of a candle paſſed 
This ꝓrejudice greatly endangered age. 
tient's life; - becauſe: it was. pretended, that 
the gut could be returned with — 
after having pierced the ſuppoſed hydrocele. 
J oppoſed this ſcheme, with ſufficient abjea- 
tions to procure me GOD Hearing; L. 
had. one pretty ſure f my favour; 
viz. when I preſſed that part — tumor, 
the patient complained: of a ſharp pain, of 
the ſame kind as when I preſſed the upper 
part of the rupture; and with regard tothe. 
tranſparency, I could not but mention it to 
them as an equivocal ſymptom; becauſe the 
thin hernial ſac, the diſtenſion of the gut with 
air, and the thinneſs of the anteguments: bf 
the ſcrotum, in the preſent ſtate of diſtention,'/ 
might admit of as much ncy inithe 
tumor, as if it had contained a clear waten 
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Mr. Dubois and. Mr. Gerard were both en. 


vinced that this ſuppoſed hydrocele w,! 
reality a rupture, with a ſtricture upon the 
hernial ſac, and that nothing beſides the i 
peration cauld be of ſervice. oN] ver, ba 
patient and his relations, being flattered hy 
n er of our e 


D d 575 4 it m 
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monſtrate ſuch an important truth, and in 
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inclined to believe it a hydrocele, and deſtrad 
that it might be pierced. Each af us deſired 
to be excuſed, and even the author of the 
opinion had. not the to make the 
puncture. The diſpute was to have been do- 
termined next day, at a more numerous con- 
ſultation; but, in the mean time, the patient 
became ſo low, that the confultation was 
1 bir eme kee bm 


ks i intereſt 1 had in being skis to de 


| dnn 
abtiomen, and found''the ſtomach und intef- 


tines very muchinflammed, and livid in ſome 


places, and the gut towards the ring com- 
ly mortified; The orifice af the fac was 
— that it would have been 
| le to draw out the gut, without tear. 
ing it to pieces, The epiploon had no ſhare 


in the rupture. I next ſeparated the perito-. 


neym, on the outſide of which we found an 


ſpace all round the ring, of nine or ten 


| V | ring 
a Went, from wh os pubis a1 


part 
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W ee—_ ſige of being 
atumor, S an egg 

the upper part of the hernial ſac andi its on- 
tents. The tumor was under a tight con- 
traction at one extremity from the orie of 
the fac, and as firmly at the 0+ 
ther extremity by the abdominal ring. - After 


ityz and in that cavity was 
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this examination of the internal parts, Acad | 


the rupture bare externally, in its whole 
length, with the ſame precautions as if = had 
been performing the operation upon a ving 
body. And now having a full view of all 
that part of the fac which was without ti 
ring, we found it diſtinguiſhed by a ſtricture 
into two parts, much more ſenſibly than ãt 

appeared to be while covered by the integu- 
ments. I dilated the abdominal ring, and 
took out the hernia entire; then emptied it 
carefully in a diſnh, in order to collect what 
water there might have been in the ſac, hut 


fuls of a bloody fluid, common enough in 
ruptures with mortification. As the fac. was 
entire, I fixed a pipe into it, by * N 

incloſing all in a ligature about 
an inch above the orifice ale. | 
fac, blowed it up, and dried ix 

it. I have ſtill e de SA b 


there flowed from it at moſt but two ſpom- 
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The inferences which might be drawn 
from this hiſtory, are ſo evident, that every 
reader muſt anticipate them in his own mind. 
J ſhall only obſerve in general, that this caſe 
is a confirmation of what we have already 
advanced, concerning a multiplicity of ſtric- 


tures upon the hernial ſac. I ſhall finiſh this 


ſection with the Wan 2 —1 1 omg 
n. en: 


OBSERVATION, XIV. 


| tha young man of eighteen. years of age, 


employed in the drudgery buſineſs of the 
wax manufacture, at Antoni, a little town 
about. twelve miles from Paris, had been ſub- 
ject to a complete hernia from his birth, 
which had never been rightly kept up. Jan. 
28, 1738, he was ſeized with colics, nau- 
ſea, vomitings, and a ſuppreſſion of his ſtools. 
The ſurgeon of the place, ho preſumed 
that the — was a common ſtrangulation 


of the gut, made uſe of all the ordinary 
| —— — . and called me into con- 
ſultation on the fourth day. Upon examin- 


ation I found the tumor complete, very hard, 
and about the bigneſs of a turkey-hen's egg. 
I reduced ĩt ihe great caſe; but immediately 


it came down again: 1 reduced it a ſecond 


time, and ſtill it came down as before, with- 
out the leaſt change in its ſiae or hardneſs. 
hen I had reduced it the third time, I fol- 
Jowed it d my „ to feel of what 
2970 con- 
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tonfiſtence it was, when reduced; and find- 


5 then as hard as ever, I concluded tert 

was a ſtrangulation formed by the erdto 
neum, and propoſed the operation, as the 
only means of relieving the patient. Whit 
I faid, ſeemed to ſurprize the ſurgeon in or- 
dinary, who thereupon defired that ſome Tir 
geons of the neighbourhood might be called 
in, to which I readily gave my conſent. No. 
thing could therefore be done till next day ; 


and in the mean time the patient had a re- 
miſion of three or four hours, and was ſo 


quiet when theſe ſurgeons came, that tf 
could ſcarcely believe that there was a 
gulation in the caſe, "eſpecially when + 
found that the tumor could be reduced and 
come dowr again with freedom, and that 
none of the ùſual bad ſymptoms appeared. 
I] aſſured them they would find the ſymp: 
toms return more violently than ever, when 
the remiſſion was over; Which accordingh 
happened.” The patient fell into an exce 
vomiting, his belly grew harder, his fever 
encreaſed, &c. and then the operation Was 
agreed to. I performed it in the preſence” of 
three conſulting ſurgeons and the ſurgeon in 
ordinary. I had no ſooner laid bare tlie fac, 
than they were all convinced of the truth of 
what I had advanced. There was an evident 
ſtricture of the hernial- ſac, reaching abt 
a line below the ring. I pulled the tumor 
gently ä in order to judge of the 
pre- 
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preciſe hog of 5 ae which appears. 
2 to be, at leaſt, three lines. The 
whole tumor was ſhaped like a pear, that 
part which was in the ring, reſembling the 
ſtalk; was about an inch in circ 
and as I have ſaid, three or four lines in 
length. My next intention was, to open the 
ſac; but it adher d ſo intimately. with tlie 
whole ſurface of the inteſtine, N 
impoſſible to open it, in the common way, 
without the greateſt er of wounding the 


gut. In a caſe of ty, indeed, I ſhould 


not have regarded this circumſtance, ſince I 
have . opened the inteſtine with 
ſucceſs . But in the preſent caſe, I knew I 
could avoid that accident, by going a little 
rays Ephieaparey ry whe I di- 


* _ _ 6 the length 
ur or 


I drew the tumor as 
much outwards as I well could; and deſired 


an aſſiſtant to hold it in that ſtate; then 0» 


pened the peritoneum — the Nan hr wo 
and introduced my. pr nee 
through the wound] made in we Re peri- 


toneum, firſt into the cavity of the belly, 


and then into the orifice of the ſac. By this 
means, the dilatio A of the frrieure was ac- 


ow e e with all imaginable. eaſe; and the 
e, thou 1 adhering to 
the ſurfaoe « of Fe ani cke, and in in a very ten- 


a eme the Academy ef amey. Ve; 
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der ſtate, being 
by the biſtory; becauſe its rounded" Hunt 
2 ſerved to ſeparate the adhering as, en 


n — it would, 
this method of operating. 
t might I not raiſe from _ ant 
Mr. Le Dran's ſophiſtry ! But, to proceed 
When I had —— the ſtricture at th 
orifice of the ſac; I ſeparated the lips from 
the inteſtine, with an inſtrument Which I 
r uſe upon ſuch occaſions, the ex 
mity of which is formed ſomewhat like 
a * ＋ then, with the ſame inſtrument, 
gently worked my way down to the bottom 
of the fac, which made room for introducing 
a director, and cutting up the fac,” in its 
whole length. Then I proceeded to the ſe- 
paration of the ſac and gut, which adhered 
all round. The adheſion was of that kind, 
which I call agglutination , except in one 
place, about the extent of the nail of the 
thumb, where it was of the third kind, or 


that by incarnation.” I was fortunate enough | 


to compleat the ſeparation all round, without 
injuring the gut. I returned the inteſtine, and 
dreſſed up the patient, who recovered perfect. 


+ I demonſtrated the uſe of this inſtrument at one of 
Mr. Hunter 8 Lectures, before a great number of his 


| {'t 
Pop ls the part of this. work, which relates to unten 


with adheſions, I have demonſtrated four different kinds 
of adheſions, and pointed out the proper management 


ly 


of each. 


4¹¹ 
quite livid, was not injures © 
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= in three weeks, without any ſenſible ex- 
olication from the gut. 


Ihe ſubject of this eſſay is ſo new, that 
mit would require a ſtill more circumſtantial 


detail of facts, and more extenſive reflections 


upon them; which I hope I ſhall be able 


to accompliſh hereafter : When F ſhall have 
received the; peceflary eclairciſſements from 
the able practitioners of this kingdom, I ſhall 
dare to on ae e & 
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A VOCABULARY, or IR 
ICON of TERMS Of ART, | 


the Uſe of which, could not ks 


avoided. 
A 


ſymptom, by this 
| word i is meant that 


which accompanies, or is ſub- with, che 
ſequent to à diſeaſe, as a cho- 
lic, vomitings, &e. I a 


rupture. 
ACUTE ;- enter; 


which ' characterfzes violent 


diſtempers, which terminate 
in a little rime, either in life 
or death. I make uſe of this 
word to expreſs the dange- 
rous accidents of ruptures, in 
oppoſition to chronic ſymp- 

| toms, which laſt as long as 
the rupture; whereas acute 
ſymptoms muſt be remedied 
in a few days, elſe the patient 
dies. See ſec. ii. cb. xvii, 


- 


APD HES ION, or 
4 ADHERENCE fog- 
\CCIDENT, or 


nifies the joining together 
of the which form a 


rupture, alſo their union 
parts wherein they 
fall, as in the ſcrotum, or 
with the labia pudendorum, 


or With the ſkin that covers 


the Havel. 

ALIMENTS, are ſuch 
things as ſerve for our 
nouriſhment : Medicinal alt- 
ments are ſuch as are capa- 
ble of curing certain diſtem- 
pers, as milk the conſump- | 
tion, gout, &c. 
 ALTERANTS, are 
ſuch medicines as eſtabliſh 
and reſtore the ſolids and li- 
quids of the body, to their 
natural ſtate, without cauſ- 


ing 
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Ing any ſenſible evacuation ; 
they diſpoſe the humours 


to eoncoction and evacuati- 
on. 


ANALOGY, Ty 
term that ſerves to expreſs 


the proportion or ſimilitude 
that is between one diſtem- 


per and another ; it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in the kiſtory 
of diſeaſes of the ſame nature, 
to ſhew the parity and diffe- 


rence they have one with a- 
; nother : Te | 


ANASARKA, is a. 


- kind of dropſy, wherein al- 


dead. 20 


ANA TOMr. By this 
is underſtood, the ſtructure 


and order of che parts, which 
| _ compoſe the human body or 
that of beaſts; the know- 
led 
the 8, 24 AT 
tomy. 
"ANTERIOR, 
nifies that: which. is before, 


as the anterior part of the 


head is the face. 


ANTIPERISTAL- 
particular mo- 


TIC, is a 
tion of the bowels. | eue. 
i. part i. cb. vj. 

| APERITIVES, are 
ſuch medicines as remove 


28 lint rags, 


removing the firſt a 


moſt the whole body is ſuel- 


of the ſtructure of 


g- 


* 
APPARATUS, i is 2 
term of Surgery, by which 


is underſtood every thing 
that ſerves derte oy 
chirurgical diſtemper, ſuch 
compreſſes ot 
bolſters, 2 &c. 


is the ſame. as dreſſing the 
tent a ſecond time. 


ARITU DO, or lean« 


neſs is a decay of the body 
or of in pak me 0 
as atrophia. 

ASTRINGENTS, 


are medicines: that have 3 


quality to cloſe, ſhrivel and 
ſhoreen the fibres, and con- 
tract the pores of the parts 
where they are applied, they 

are made ule 27 both 

wardly and outwardly, but 
rather and more ee 


inwardly. 


ATONIA, is the 
weakneſs or relaxation of 2 
part having loſt its ſpring: 
neſs. 11 
ATTENUATE, is 
the action of a remedy 
w it renders the li- 
quids of the body more ca- 
pable of circulation in di- 


luting 


r AS. Aoi. AS „ 


) 
; 


- ating 
ſtoring their I. 


or vulnerary 


come near the drug 
are infuſed therein ow —— : 
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them, and thereby re- 


k B./ * 


ATHS 8. we of two 


- moiſt - baths! are known by - 
Jar he cats _— 


hot or cold; ; emolhient, 
t or 


— 
A ſand bath 
is what we calb-aidry bath. 
BALNEUM MARIS, 
is a term of chymiſtry, it 


is made uſe of to binder 


the action of the fare, to 
gs which 


latin. 


"BILE, is a | inks; oil 


ud ſoapy liquor | ſeparated - 
from the blood in the liver, 


it is conveyed from thence 
to the 


of perfection. 
> BISTORY, 


irurgical o- 
perations, — - 


or e e _ ie pag 


the wind 
8 — 
5 BANDAGE, for ber. * 
xvii. "glands, they are either be- 
y nign, venereal or 1 
tial. e 2810 4 1905 


gut duadenum, to 
| perfect the chyle and give it 
the laſt degree 
is 
| ſharp inſtrument, to make 
neiſions in chi 


and others wich ia buttom at 
the end. 


3 - loglib vet 


BLOOD Se de de- 
finition of it, ſe, i. fend 


cb. xvitt, - 


+ BOLUS,”is'a' remedy 
made — "of - one: or more 

der and à ſyrup, &c; to 
— try + ern 
eloectuary, divided in patts 


- of the ſize of an dli ee 
BONNE, abe bens are 


the hardeſt and moſt ſolid 
paris of the whole human 
Dody: AAA 


I "BOR BO RIG MI, the 
- rumblng 


of the guts, is ſo 
called from the noiſe which 
produces it their 
boOfHỹ Db +*# * 
3UBO, 2 Welling in 
be. groin and the adjacent 


BU BONOCE n 
a rupture in the gioin, which 


den n not reach the ſerotum. 


it 1 70 


1 
4. - | * - 
5 894 2 - 


- * * ' 
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VANCER;; 


it is a di- 


4 ſtemper' ofithe-glands, | 
"_ 13 conſidered either with 
an | ulcer or win 'b i ing 


ul 
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— whin- it is not 


it is mote c:uſes: 


with an * 1 
a horrid 


livid an uneven, from 


whence flows a ſordid cada- 


verous matter, - the ſips of it 
are hard and gaping; the 


blood veſſels in the circum- 
ference are obſtructed, and 
ſeemingly like a crab's claw, 


and this is the reaſon it is 
called a cancer, becauſe of 
its reſemhlance to à crab, 


called in Latin rance. 


CARTILASE. See 
ſec; i. part i) th. ii 2 
CASTRATION, is 
an operation of ſurgery, 

| the amputation of 

the teſticles is 

CATAP ASM, its 
a remedy of a ſoft confi- 
ſtence, like pap to be ap-: 


plied to * Dab rd 3 | 


the body. U 11914 


CA USE, is an Jenner!) 
tural affection of the body. 


that prodiices a diſeaſe, or 
concurs thereunto. I divide 


cauſes into remote, imme 


diate or oohioined, and de- 
terminate. As for example, 
ſuch as proeeed from the na - 


193%! 2 


opening, black or 


rm'd. part 


ture of one's conſtitution, or 


manner of living, I call re- 


Thoſe that 
proceed from too great a 


redundancy of ſerum, ſo as 
I call 


to relax tle parts, 
immediate or joined cuſe,- 
becauſe they diſpoſe the 
parta to fall out in ruptures. 
Thoſe: which 1 call deter 
minate, when they act and 
produce a determinate effect, 
ſuch as an effort, or fall, a 
blow, fc. ), „„ þ 41 
CAUSTIC, are ſharp 
corroding medicine, that 
burn the part and deſtroy its 
texture when applied z ſuch 


as arſenic, the infernal ſtone, 


cauterizing ſtone, c. 
CAUTERIZ E, a 

is to burn, confine. 

and deſtroy it. 
CAUTERY, is a me- 


dicine chat deſtroys a part by 
burning, it is divided into 
actual and potential, the ac- 
tual cantery, is a red hot 


iron, — is applied to a 
part to be deſtroyed, the po- 
tential is a. ſubſtance, which 


yet it has the quality of de- 


ſtroying the part on which it 
is applied. VR $3 {4 35 
& * CHRO- 


a_ ll oo O£©p. cc 


ſeemingly has no heat in it, 
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- CHRONIC, is an epi- 
thet given to long and ob- 
ſtinate diſorders; I make 
uſe of this term to expreſs 


the habitual accidents of 


ruptures, which though not 


dangerous, yet 2 n Pari 


2 Ay | 
or juice chat 'eſults from vic- 
tuals when digeſted. See 
ſec. i. part i. cb. xvii. | 

CHYLIFICATION, is 
the action whereby chyle is 
performed, , See ch. ibid. 

CICATRISE, is a re- 
union of divided parts. 


CIRCUMVOLU TI. 


ON, is a term belonging to 
the bowels to expreſs the 
order or manner they form 
tions of circles. Each 
portion is called a circum» 
volution. . + 
CIRCULATION, is a 
motion proper to the fluids 
of the body, whereby they 


flow from * heart to all the 
parts, and back again to 


the heart. 


CIRCULATION |. of. 


the blood. n bn 


ch. xviii. 


CUIITORIS. e fe. * 


part i i. ch. xv. 


* » 
8 * * % 


To 


of alt the guts. 


part: i. eb. xvii. 


2 
1 of any 15 
quor to- the See of 
curdled milk. 
-COECUM, is 3. the 1 0 
of the large guts, See ſer. i. 
i. ch. xvii. HR Wa 
- COLON, is che largeſt 
wu i. 


COMPLICATED, ie 
is ſo called when wo or 
— Wampe _ wage. 

CONCEPTION, i he. 
Pons of ingendring. See 

i. part i. ch. x. 

CONCRRTION, is an 
action hereby a liquid be- 
comes of a ſolid conſiſtence : 
it alſo produces tutnors thar 
contain a _ or plaſtic 
ſubſtance, Av AI 

CON TR AC T, is to 
ſhorten or criſp a part. 

CONTRACTION, 1 
the action whereby a part is 
ſhortened, dark Gate 4 
criſped. 


COUN TERIN DICA-: 
TION, is a knowledge gas 
thered from ſigns or ſymp- 
toms, which hinders to put 
in execution the means which : 
are indicated for the cure of 
diſtem- 
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the great "weakneſs of a pa- 

tient will hinder, the, perfor 

mance of an operation, this 
is called counterindication. 


..CONVULSION, is a 


violent and unvoluntary con- 


traction of the body, or of 


ſome, of its parts; when 
the contraction is unequal, 


irregular, and ſucceſſive, it is 


called a convulſive motion; 


when the contraction is con- 


tinual and permanent, ſo as 
the whole pin 1 or a part 
thereof is unvoluntarily ſtiff 
and immoveable, then it is 


called a conyulfion. 14 : 


CORPUS CAVER- 
NOSUM, See. ſec. i. part 
i. ch. xiv. 

CREMASTER. Fee 
ſec. part i. ch. xiv. 7 
CURE, is an action, 

whereby the patient receives 


cure; there are two. ſorts of 


cure, radical and palliative, 
a radical cure is that where- 
by the diſtemper *1s totally 
deſtroyed: A palliativo cure 
is that hereby a patient is 
cured imperfectly, by en- 
deavouring to correct and 
prevent the moſt urgent 
ſymptoms. | 
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| ARTOS, is a muſ- 


cle belonging to the 
ſcrotum, whereby it con- 
tracts and is extended. See 


ſec. i. part i. ch. xiv. 


DECOCTION, is the 


boiling of one or more in- 
gredients in water, milk, 


wine, or any other liquor, to 


extract its virtue; by this 


word is alſo underſtood the 
liquor itſelf. 


DEJECT ION, is the 
evacuation of excrements by 


the anus, it alſo means the 
excrements themſelves. TT" 
. DIAGNOSTIC, is ſigns 


or knowledge of the actual 


ſtate of ſickneſs, or health, 


by marks which charadte 


rize them. 

a DIAPHRAGMA, is a 
rge muſcle that ſeparates 

the cavity of the breaſt 

from the belly, 

DIET, is a manner of 
living, which conſiſts i in abs 
ſtaining from aliments that 
may be prejudicial; to the 
patient, and an obſervance 


of what is permitted him. 


DISSOL VEN T, is 2 
5 term 
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term of chymiſtry, ſignify- 
ing ſuch medicines as have a 
power or quality to diſſolve 
hard bodies, ſuch as aqua 
regalis, which diſſolves 


gold. 


DISSOLUTION," is the 


reduction of a hard body 
into a liquid form. 
DIURETICS, are me- 


dicines that encreaſe and fa- 


cilitate the flow of the urine. 


- DOGMATIC, is an ar- 


tiſt, that acts upon ſound 
principles, and 1 reaſon- 
ings. 

DUCTILFTY, is an ac- 
tion whereby any metal is 
extended by a hammer. 

DULCIFY, is to blunt 
the acrimony of any corro- 
ſive ſpirit by the help of 
ſpirits of wine. 

DUODENUM, is the 
is firſt bowel. See fee. t. part 

i. ch. vii. | 


E. 


CPHRACTICS, are 
remedies / which have 
the quality to rate Selle 
tions. 

ELECT VARY, is a 
compoſition © of ++ different 
E e 2 


ck TrRus of Agr: 
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ingredients made into pow. 
der, and incorporated Wille 
ſyrups orhoney. HV 
EMBROCATION, 1 
the moiſtening of à part with 


liquid medicines ſuch as 


wine, oyl, melted fat, &c. 
EMBRIO, is the infant 
contained in the womb, 
when it has not yet acquir'd- 
human form, it is ealled Se· 
nitura to the ſixth Gy. 
EMIRIC, is he who 
acts by experience alone; it 
is n deceiving, as 
not being grounded upon any 
inriples. % 
EPIPLOCELE, it is a 
rupture of the epiploon. 
- EPIPLOON, „t. i. part 
i. ch. iv. 3 
EOUILIBRIUM, is a 
Juſt proportion between two 
oppoſite parts that act one 
upon the other mutually, as 
the ſolids and foi ira {te 
of health. n 
* ERECTION.” be eee 
irt i. cb. xiv.” 
ERETHISNIUS, 1s 4 
violent tenſion and itrĩitation 
of the fibres and veſſels 
winch hinders their action. | 
'ERIGNE, is an inſtru- 


ment of ſurgery, which ends 
in 
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in a hook, its uſe is to 


ſuſtain and raiſe the parts 
which are to be cut or ſpar- 


ed. | 
_ EXCRETION, ſigni- 
fies the caſting out of any 
offenſive humours. 
EXTERN, by this is 
underſtood the out ward parts 
75 of the, body, as the Tkarf- 
ſkin is the moſt outward 


ci ** Daly. |. 
TED 1. is an irregu- 
b 


lar motion of the maſs 
logd, accompanied with 


hear and. laſſion of the func- 
tions of the body. 
FIBER. is the fineſt and 
moſt ſimple. 1 of the hu- 
man 7225 Gee ſec. i. part 


i. ch. 1 
FIL. 
ſame as 


of phiſiology, which ſignifies 
the ſeparation of various 


humours, ſuch as the byle, 
urine, ſalive, &c. from the 
blood. 

F LUXION, is a ſudden 
depoſition of a humour on 
any part of the body. 


aſſwage, 


a frequent ons SHIP 7 


RAT ION, , the 


ecretion; z it is a term 


of Terms of Arr. 
- FLUIDS a term of ana- 


tomy, which ſignifies all the 


liquors of the body contain- 
ed in the veſſels. 

FOET Us, this name is 
given to the infant, whilſt in 
its mother's womb. 


FOMENTATION, is 


liquid medicines applied to 


different parts of the body, 
in order to ſoften, moiſten, 
pain, reſolve, 
ſtrengthen, warm, and con- 
tract a part, according to the 
indication. 


ANGRENE, is the 
beginning of a morti- 
fication and corruption of 
the ſoft parts of the body, 
whereby it becomes inſenſi- 
ble and of a livid colour, 
and a .cadaverous ſmell; 
when the mortification is 
compleat, it is called 
SPHACELUS. 
GASTRORAPHIA, a 
term of ſurgery, it is akind 
of ſtitch or ſuture, it is ge- 
nerally uſed in deep wounds 


of the belly. | 
' GENERATION. See 


conception ſec. i. Part i. ch. 


xv. G E- 


. 


SUM, fignifies all the 
nerves of the bod. 

GLANDS, See fer. i. 

rt i. cb. ii. 

GLANDULES, are ve- 
ry ſmall -and alrnoſt i imper- 
ceptible glands. | 
 GLUTINOUS, is uſed 
to expreſs the inſpiſſation or 
thickneſs of the lympha, 
„. 

GRIP Es, violent pains 
of the belly; the winds 
which regurgitate in the ob- 
ſtructed hernias, and are the 
immediate cauſe of theſe 
pains from a bulk in the 
guts, which reſemble cords, th 
whence this Hmptom k 
called chordapfies.” This 
word, which is very ſignifi- 


cant, is derived from two 


Greek words, which imp mply 
touching a cord, and in 
fect the guts ſeem like an 
extended cord. 


H. 
T ABITUAL, is an e- 
pithet given to old 
ruptures, becauſe the patient 
becomes accuſtomed to the 


iticonveniencies thereof. | 
101 E e 3 
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| HAIR. See 4 eir de i. 
Hon, ſec. i. part t. cb. xi. 


HEAIL-TII That 
diſpoſition of all the parts 
of the body, which inables 
them to perform” their re- 
ſpective fuctions Well. 

HEMORRHAGE,” 
an effuſion of blood, idle 
by the opening of à veſſel. 

"FIEMORHOIS, is the 
flowing of blood” from the 
veſſels of the anus, or the 
ſwelling thereof; the ſpeci- 
fic remedies againſt this Ge 


— are deſcribed, 
ii. pars it. b. Kn ch 


1 ne e t 
his nr, to Ele 
the ductus We the 
veys the bile from the Ii wr 
to the bowel du nam. Seh 
ſee. ii. part i. cb. x. 
"HERNIARY! Surgeon, 
is he who treats ruptures in 
articular, _ c 
f HERNIA, Ig Yon 
ture. See ſec: l parti. Tb. . 
- HETEROGENEOUS, 
is that which isof a different 
nattire or quality. The He- 
terogeneous parts of the 
blood are hiſs which, art 
foreign to it. LA. 


01 01 vis 


7 10 0 
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HOMOGENEOUS, or 


bomogeneal. A term appli- 


ed to things conſiſting of 
ſimilar parts: in contradi- 
ſtinction to heterogeneous. 

HlCKOUGH, a ſudden 
inſpiration, attended with a 
noiſe, by which the dia- 
phragm is ſuddenly and im- 
petuouſly hurried down- 
wards. This motion pro- 
ceeds from the irritation of 
the nerve. 

- HUMOUR, in phyſic, 
7 underſtood; of a liquid 

in the human bo- 
theidigeſtion' of foods. 
HT DAPTIDES, are 
bladders full of ſerous mat- 


HYPOCHONDRIAC, 
an affection, or paſſion ſo 
called in men, and vapours 


in women. 


HT POCHOND RIAN, 


a name given to men trou- 


bled with the ſpleen or me- 


lancholy vapours. 

I. 
EJUNUM. The fe- 
cond of the ſmall guts, 

TLEUM, or i#ion. The 
third of the ſmaller guts. 

ILIAC; a paſſion or vio- 
lent pain chiefly felt in the 
inteſtine ileum. This ma- 
lady is alſo called the iliac 


ter, of various ſizes, and paſſion, miſerere, volt ulus, 


formed by the dilatation of 

the lymphatic veſſels. + 
/HYDRAGOGUES, 

purgati ve medicines, that 


carry of waters and ſerous 


humours. | 
| HY DROCELE; a kind 
of: falſe: hernia; See it de- 


_ COOL 8 


""HYDROPISY, * a 
ſy. An illneſs cauſed by a 


gathering of water in riome 
part of the body. 


cordapſus. It is moſt com- 
monly occaſioned by a con- 
traction, wringing, or 
twiſting of the ilion in her- 


nia's; and the perſons trou- 
bled with it, are thought to 


return their excrements by 
the mouth. If they do not 
vomit them in reality; 
what they give up has at 


leaſt the whole fœtor of 


them. See the chapter on 
the contraction of the ilium. 
INCISIVE. An epithet 
applied to remedies whoſe 

ba pro- 
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y it is to divide, thin, 
and attenuate thick coarſe 
humours, The ſame is al- 
ſo applied by anatomiſts to 
the two fore- teeth of each 
jaw, which are called inci- 
ſive, or inciſory teetun. 

INCISION, is the divi- 
ſion of the fleſh made with 
ſome cutting inſtrument, 
ſuch as a biſtory, a pair of 
cizars, a lancet, and _ 
cutting tools, 

INDICATI oN, the 
ſymptomatical knowledge 
of the habit of body of a 
perfon, that determines the 
choice of the means to be 
uſed to preſerve his life and 
health, or cure the illneſſes 
that come upon him, or at 
leaſt to alleviate the acute- 
neſs of the ſymptoms: 
Which - conſtitutes three 
kinds of indications, viz. 
The vital or preſervative, 
the curative, and the pay 
tive. 

IN FILTRATION. A 
word of modern uſe, 
preſſing the action by a hich 
a tumor gr 


adually cręeps 
and inſinuates into the cel- 


lular texture of the 
The . called anafarca, 


Ee 4 


is brought on hy e in- 
filtration m. 
INFLAMMATI ON. 
2 heat, or fire, attended with 
redneſs in the inwardand out- 
ward parts, ing from 
the intruſion of the blood 
into the lympbatic veſſels. 
An inflammation is e 
attended with the fever. 
INFUSION, is an ah 
ration in pharmacy; by 
which the virtue and force of 
certain medicines is extract 
ed, by ſtee ping them in cod 
or hot water, withont mak 
ing them boil. The liquor 
impr with tlie vittue 
of the druggs infuſed in it, is 
likewiſe called infuſion. 
name given to the ſimple 
and ſometimes to the chin - 
pound medicaments,/ Which 
enter into medicines, and 
the largeſt compoſition of | 
remedies; - {0 5 


461% 
= * 
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INGUINAEz 7] Belong- 
ing to the groin. [The 
glands or kernels of the 
groins are called inguinal. 
call ingninal bernia, 
that which is in the groins. 
See ſec. ii. part i. cb. . 


IN- 


They 


C TIN, an acti- 


eby a liquor is 


Mol, 
introduced With a ſiringe in- 
to the parts of the body, ſuch 

the funda- 


28 nts 
m dar, de Aſtalla's, 


c. 9 5 i 
INSPIRATION, that 
part of breathing, by which 


2 the air enters into the lungs, 


* — 


. 


ſtrils. A 
INTERIOR. This 


Er word means the inſide of any 
„ part. The interior, or cavity 


| ' the. breaſt, contains the 


Qd ? 


-JO > 


lung 3 and the heart. 
"INTERMISSION. A 
e ame given the intervals of 


300% pite, Which happen in 
5 accident of maladics, 


ne Lack as the moments of eaſe 


| injoyed” at diſtances, between 
t 8 occaſioned i in her- 


nias & contraction of the 


* throug h the mouth and no- 
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2 IN 


INVERSION, fo is ſaid 
of a part turned over as to 
have its inſide out, ſuch 
the womb when overturned 
or inverted. See the 'mverfi- 
on of the womb, ſec. ii. bart 
i. ch. XXIV, | 
.* 
"IST, is a Mem- 
brane in form of a 
bladder, that makes a tu- 
mor full of matter either 
liquid or thick, fleſhy, fat, 
or of another nature. | 
- KIRSOKELE, or cirſo- 
cele, a kind of falſe hernia, 
See the deſcription of it. Sec. 
tl. part i. eb. xxxiv. 


L. 


ATE RAL. Means 
what is on the ſide. 


The arms are on the two 
lateral parts, that is on both 
ſides of the body. 
LAUDANUM. A re- 
medy, an extract of opium, 
of a narcotic {6 — na- 
ture, by which pains are ap- 


wy 0 nd like that ſtate of 
2 0 which we erience 

95 the intervals between the 
dt dN &c. U 
we, AL.” An at- 
tribute of the parts contain- 
ed in the cavities, ſuch as 
th: Hotels. The words in- peaſed. It is the moſt aſ- 
1 bein, and we, are Tyno- aging of medicines. 


me e, T7 # ain 
9 3 | I. A. 
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> LAVEMENT;, or gli- tain TER 


y a liquid remedy ſquirt- blood 
ed with a ſiringe into the 


bowels through the 23 


ment. The Engliſh uſe a 
hog's bladder inſtead of a 
firinge. 

LIGAMENT. See the 
definition of it, Sex. i. part 
i. ch. ii. 

LIGATURE. A term 
of ſurgery. It is a waxed 
fillet uſed to ſtop the blood 
of the veſſels, by tying them 
with-it, as they tie the navel 
of a new-boxn child. 
IIP. A term of anato- 
my, uſed to ſignify the 
brinks of the mouth. 
alſo applied by way of ſimi- 
litude, to the brinks of a 
woman's privy- parts. 

LYPOTE 


mal and vital actions, at- 
tended with a faint weak 


pulſe, an almoſt inſenſible 


reſpiration, a paleneſs, and 


a chillineſs of the face, the 
This 
zãs the firſt degree of the yy: * 


hands, and the feet. 


cope, or ſwooning. 
LYMPHATIC (T he) 


veſſels, are thoſe which con- 


different 


It is the action of chewing foods, 


Y MIA, 2 
ſudden and conſiderable di- * 
minution, or failure of ani- 


| definition of: i. 


ſilver: 


+ called In 
it Wang? 5q 503-07 


A RR 9 W,. an une⸗ 
tuous thick ſubſtance 
contained in the cavity of 
bones. * 

MASS (The) of "the 


blood. A word: im lyi 
all the liquors which — 


into the .compoſuion of the 

blood, and ma ke by their 

combination, à totality that 

may be divided: into many 
See blood. 

M ASTICATION, is 


and of grinding and thining 


them with the teeth. * 


MATRIX, (the) or 


womb, the chief organ of 
generation in women. 
ME DICAMENr, a ge- 
neral term, meaning 
thing taken in or applied 


any 


outwardly, to to reſtore 


health. | 
MEMBRANE. See the 


N Part 
ch. ii. 


| MERCURY, or quick- 
A fluid mineral e- 


ſteemed the moſt melting 
remedy in phyſic, 


ME- 
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MESENTERTL, one of 
the parts contained in the 


MUSCLE. See the de- 
ſcription of it, ſe i. en i. 


belly. See the deſcription of cb. ii. 


Sec. i. part i. ch. viii. 
MILK, a white liquor 
deſtined, for the /nouriſh- 
ment of children, and of 
the young of animals. See 
Ac. |. part i. cb. xx, . 
rt MINERALS, are all 
the productions of the earth, 
8 that, are found petrified in 
its bowels. or at the ſurface. 
MORI — 
Her Sangreen -, 
MOTION. (anti- peri- 
c) is a motion contrary 


il. 


to the natural motion of the 
bowels, un is called be- 
niſtallic. 


oe! 


| 5 MOTION, (periſtaltic,) 


1s a vermicular motion, that 
is, a motion like that of 


common worms, or other 


geptiles, by Which they 


bowels, that the chylus may 


enter into its veſſels, and 


to facilitate the carrying off 


ol the excrements. 
MOTION (che) of the 

blood. The blood has a 

threefold motion, See ſec. i. 
Part i. cb. xvili. 


4 


grow over the ends of the 


lengthen or ſhorten. This ch. ij 
motion is neceſſary in the 


| wrinkles or folds of the — 


No. 
AILS (the). Thoſe 


ſmall excreſcences that 


fingers. 
NARCOTIC K, 

ſomniferous remedy , 55 

has the virtue of appeaſing 


and aſſwaging pains, as o- 


pium and laudanum do. 
NAVEL. A den, Or 
hollow, remarkable in the 
middle of the belly, of both 
lexes. , DAN. 
NAUSEA; Atreciiog 
to vomit, attended with dil 
guſt, and a watery mouth. 
NERVE. A part of the 
human body. Ser the defi- 
nilion & it, ſee. i. part i. 


NITRE. A falt full of 
the molt ſpirituous particles 
of the air, that render it very 
- volatile; It is tetched out 
of the rubbiſh and ruins oof 
old buildings Ded n 
NTMPTIx. 
of anatomy, — nos 


term 


be- 


between the great lips of the 
woman's privy parts. See 
ſec. i. part i. ch. xv. 


O. g 
BSTRUCTION. A 
gathering of groſs hu- 


mours in the cavity 
veſſels, that choak them up, 
and hinders the circulation 
of the fluids. - 

OECONOMY (animal) 
The order, fitneſs, and har- 
mony, reſulting from the 
proportion and equilibrium 
of the ſeveral parts of the 
human box. 

OINTMENT, or un- 
gent. An unctuous remedy 
of the conſiſtency of | ſoft 
wax, which is ſpread upon 
a piece of leather, or cloth, 
to be laid on the ſkin, 

OPERATION. A term 
of ſurgery, the methodical 
manual operation of the ſur- 
geon on the body of man, 
to reſtore or Tee hid 
health, 1 + 
_ OPIATE, a name ben 
to ſome kinds of ſoft reme· 
dies, made of ſeveral pow- 
ders blended together with 
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of the 


r 
ſyrup, or honey. They are 
wrapt up in wafers to be 
ſwallowed up. 29 
ORGANS. See FRY FR 
Lune. ſec. i. part ii eb. ii. 
ORIFI CE. The entry 
or aperture of a cavity. 
- OSCHEOCELEF.,' A 
kind of hernia, wherein 
the inteſtines or omentum 
deſcend into the ſcrotum ; 
otherwiſe called „Lenken 
hernia. 
OSCILLAT ION. Ki is 
a motion common to al the 
fibres of the human body, 
and which they borrow from 


tte ir natural elaſticity. They, 


by that means, rat and 
attenuate the fluids, and ac 
celerate thr circulation and 


ſecretion. 101. 


"OSSIFICATION; 
the inſenſible bover Ben of 
membranous, fat, fleſhy and 
other ſoft parts to bones, r 
to ſubſtances” that have the 


OO OVARIES; or ova: 
RIUM, are membranous 
parts, wherein the eggs « 


of 
women are lodged. "Fes 
ſec; i. part i. $093 TY; - 


+ 8 
Gy — * 
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BALLIATIVES. Re- 


e ſymptoms of diſeaſes, 
cauſe of them ſtill re- 
maining. The ſame name 
18 r to incurable mala- 


Which are aſſuaged by A 


kind of. curing, called bal, 
alive cg n 

FAN Ack: A pre- 
paration of. Mercury by way: 
of ſublimation. 
PANCREAS, a part 
iged in the belly. See 4be 
mann. 11 Ke. i. park i, 


ch, ix. 
e PAROXISM,. A 3 


fit of an increaſing illneſs, 
the moſt acute criſis of a 
malady. Paroxiſms are 
ſometimes periodical and re · 
gular, as the acceſſes of in- 
termitting fevers. They 
haye no regularity at all in 
the ſymptoms of the con- 
traction of the ileum. 
„PATHOLoolc, be- 
1 or latin to pa- 


"PATHOLOGY , , . that 
part of the: enge which 


3 


medies that mitigate P 


and reſtore. The Engliſh 


gans. 


of Tzrms of Ax r, 


' treats of the cats and 


ſymptoms of maladies. 
PENIS; a man's yard, 
See its deſeription 4 fe. i, 
art i. ch. xxx. 
PERISTALTIC. 
Motion. 
PERITTON UNI. See 
the. definition | of it, ſee. i. 
part i. cb. iv. 
PESSARY, or ps. 
SUS. See ſec. ii. Part i. 


| Se 


: ch, xxvii. 11 00 


PHARMACY. That 
part of phyſic that teaches 
how to chuſe and prepare 
medicines. N - of 

PHTH ISIS, { confump- 
tion, N Fran 
tion. 

"PHYSICK, -a ſcience 
that teaches hw to preſerve 


give the ſame name to any 
purge; In Latin potio pur- 
The Freneh cat it 
medicine, 1 e 
FPHTSILOLOGr. That 
part of phyſick which treats 


of anatomy, and takes no- 


tice of — Mutual relations 
of the ſeveral parts of the 
body one with another, as 
well as of their reſpegtive 
= and pee N 

PII. LS, 


PILLS, are ſolid reme- 
dies that have been made to 
aſſume the form of little balls 
ſomewhat bigger or ſmaller 
than peaſe. 

PLEDGET, a bung of 
flattened lint put on wounds 
and ulcers, in the dreſſing os 
them. 

PLETHORA. A term 
that ſignifies a ſuperabun- 
dance of blood in the vel- 
ſels. 

PN EU MATOCELE. 
See the definition of this word, 
ſec. ii. part i. ch. xxxiv. 

POCK T, or venereal, 
which holds of the pox. 
POSTERIOR, a rela- 


tive epithet meaning the 


hind part of any thing. The 
calf of d the i is the hind 
part of it. 

PO, a diſorder of which 
there are two different ſorts. 
The firſt is that of which 
few people are exempt 3 
namely, the ſmall-pox, of 
which every body has a 
ſtrong idea. The — is 
the great pox, is a con- 


tagious diſtemper, original- 


ly contracted by an impure 
commerce with a debauch'd 
woman, and manifeſts itſelf 


— which are ee 


N IRI: 
The 3 of an of Arr: 
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by various — ie _ 
chief of which 2 0 
the private 


kers; by excreſcences 10 
theſe —— and in the fun- 
dament, which are called 
vernias, criſta, thy mus and 
ficus; by hard and ulcerated 
puſtules, called condylomes, 
which appear-in thoſe ſame 
parts in the fundament, and 
in the internal and ſuperior 

parts of the thighs ; by a 
flow of pus from the yard in 


men, and vagina in women | 


05 


the yard, and e 
called phymofis,” and pax 

phymoſis ; by ſwelling in the 
groin called buboes,” livick 
pimples in the forehead; 
tetters, leprous itches, 01 
cers, which gnaw the -flefls 
in different parts, -particys, 
larly the mouth and noſe, 
pains and achs, eſpecially at 
night, in alt the members, 
and many other ſymptoms 

underwhich chi eech 80 
diſtemper diſguiſes itſelf, 
without a fever. "They dons 
all indeed meet in one and 
the ſame perſon ; . 1 


which is calſed a Clap, 


heat of urine, ſwelling of 


430 
ſuffices that many of theſe 
—— ſhould appear to- 
yo ounce it the 
"The French ſoldiers 

ving been infected with 
the pox, in the kingdom of 
Naples, under Charles the 
Eight, occaſioned it to be 


called the Neapolitan diſcaſs. 


The Italians, on the con- 
trary, thinking the French 
had brought it to their coun- 


try, called it the French diſ 
eaſe,, morbus Gallicus, The 


Engliſh. call it the French 
pom, to 1 it from 
the fal- As the 2 
i5 comimen in Spain, it 

has the name of morbus Hif- 
Panicus, or the Spaniſh diſ- 
eaſe. Before the wars 
Italy under Charles the 
Eight, this diſeaſe was fo 
little known, that ſome 


mark out that time as that 


of its birth. A ſound wo- 
man proſtituting herſelf to 
many men alſo ſound, may 
eatch this diſeaſe, and codl- 
municate it to others; it 
may conſequently have its 
birth ſince there have been 
debauched women. I 

| PRECIPITATION. 


A chemical operation, where-. 


The Ewilc Arion of Trans of Arp,” 


by a diſſolved body is cauſed 
to ſeparate from its menſtru- 
um, and ſink to the bottom 
of the veſſel; like gold, 
which precipitates into a 
powder, called gold: preci- 
Pitate. 

PROBE. An inftrument 
of ſurgery uſed to probe 
wounds, to know their depth 


and extent, to diſcover the 


ſtone in the bladder, or to 
diſcharge the urine retained 
therein, They are uſed in 
other caſes, and their diffe- 
rent uſes make the difference 
of the probes; which are 
characterized according to 
their various ſhapes. 


PROGNOSTIC, A 


of judgment of the courſe and 


cataſtrophe of a diſeaſe, from 
the forerunning and preſent 
ſymptoms of it. 
PROGNOSTIC Signs, 
are thoſe that ſhew and make 
us foreſee what good or bad 
may happen in a malady, 
or even 1n a ſtate of prey 
heulen.. cu 
PROLIFIC. Fit for 
generation. This epithet is 
applied to men and male a- 
nimals, to their ſeed, and 


the remedies that ſtrengthen 


the 
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the genital parts, and in- 
coo and ts the 
if 


which enter into the com- 
poſition of the genital. ag 
ſec. ii. part i. ch. xiv. + 
PROSTATZ (theliquor 
of the) is that projected by 
pray pins in een nes 


1 


ſacculent 3 fruins, and: 
of certain roots of which a 
ſoft maſs is made. The pulp 


of herbs is extracted by in- 
fuſion or boiling, making 


them paſs t a ſieve. 

PULSE. The beating of 
the arteries. At conſiſts in 
the dilatation of the arteries, 
in which caſe th ir pulſa- Ce 
tions are felt by the fingers 
that touch them. This mo- 
tion is the reverſe of cheir 
conſtriction. The fitteſt place 
to feel the pulſe is at the 
wriſt or the temple; the ar- 
teries in thoſe parts being 


more ſenſible than ny where 


eln 
PURULENT i nee 
with pus. Such is the urine! 
of people troubled with ul- 
cers in the reins, and often . 


PROSTATE, Parts 


being firſt ſecreted from the 


gm the PRI Juices” Y 


its utmoſt perfection. 


ſer; i. 


. bowels and the Le. wear in 


5 
times the runnings calfed 
Whites in women 

US. A thick; fluid un- 
natural matter made of 
blood and nutritive jui 
altered and diſſolved, en- 
- gerider'd in abſceſſes, or if" 
ſuing © out of wounds and 


ef? . 


y ADICAL, is faid of a 
cure that carries off _ 


very root of a diſtaſmm. 


RECREMENT, 3 
given the bumours, Which 


maſs of the blood; re- enter 
into it in part; ſuch as the 


51577 


RECT IFY (to) a liqnor” 
or ſpirit, is bringing it 10 


20 5t. 


RECTUM, is the d 
of the largeſt bowels. Ser 
part i. cb. bin Tt 

REDUCTION, a term 
of ſurgery, denoting; an o- 
peration whereby diſſocated 
parts are reſtored to their 
former places, ſuch as the 


hernias. 


RE- 
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REMISSION, in vio- 
lent acut ales is a miti- 


ſymptoms as begin again, 
when the time of the remiſ-" 
ſion is over. 


medies, are thoſe that have 


the virtue of ſtriking back 


the humovrs within, by in- 
creaſing the elaſticity of the 

fibres. 
RESERVOIR (the) of 

the ehylus. See Pecque!'s 


deſcription of it, ch. xvii. 


feet. i. part i. 
RESOLVENTS. Re- 


medies applied outwardly, 
and laid on the ſkin. They 


have the virtue of attenua- 
ting and dividing ſuch hu- 
mours as are ſtopt, and ſtag- 
nate in any part, by making p 


them perſpire through the 
ſkin," or in bringing them 


: back into the way o circu- 


lation. 


motion of the breaſt where- 
by the air alternately enters 
into and goes out of the 
lungs. 
are called inſpiration and ex- 

The air enters in- 


RESPIRATION. That 
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ſpiration, and goes out of (65) 
during the expiration. The 


gation or aſſwaging of ſuch reſpiration maintains the cir- 


culation ef the blood in 


living animals. The foetus” 


does not breathe in the 
REPERCUSSIVE re- 


womb, it ſtanding in no 
need of it, on account of a 
peculiar cxconomy which the 


Author of Nature has eſta- 


bliſhed in the ſtructure of 


its Jungs, till it feels the ex- 


ternal air, whoſe impreſſion 
obliges it to breatge. 
re See Hs Ro” 


* - 


1 2 
NIA, F ; 

» „ RY k 
” ne hy l = 5 $4 


r 
/ 


54, + | 


ANIES, a term of ſur- 

gery, a thin, ſerous; 

lympid pus iſſuing out 1 
utrified ſores. 

SANGU IFICATION. | 
The Action whereby b'ood 
* made. See ab. xvii. ſeth, 

i. part i. 

SARCOCELE, a kind 
of falſe hernia, See ch. XXXIi. 


ſect. ii. part i. 


ScURVT. A very com- 


Theſe two motions mon diſeaſe among ſeamen, 


and in the northern coun- 
tries. It is a various com- 


prration; 
to yr breaſt during the in- plication of 9 
mo 


multitude of other accidents', outward objects, 


| ſeparation 
Partition which is made of * was not mani- 
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moſt frequent of which 1 0 the eee 
the relaxation, {welli | mentitial hu | 


vidity, and 4 
— A black de, bat. 
neſs, and fall of che teeth; 
the ulcers and offenſive ſmell 
of 7 mouth 54 n 
and ſometimes ye pots 
on the ſkins. wandering 8 yen to certain ſmall 
pains, laflitudes of the arms, 2 chat ſerve, to 


ef. 1, part ij. 1000 170 . 
ETORY. A ame 
W 


| and legs; hivid, mall 1 foe humouror other from, 


ſtubborn ulcers in the maſs of the blood. 

parts of the body.z the dr x SEED, A — 
gangrene of the limbs ; the by the Author of Mature 
rottengeſs of the bones; acid for che ingendering of oe 
crudities, offenſtwe belches, like. Scr cb. xiv. ff, i; 


borborigmi, the obftruttions part Hf. 4H 10 | 
of ew, a bio "head-aches, ' SENSE. An 8 
faintneſſes, ſyncopes, and a_ receives the 2 of. 


and eranſ- 


lurking under the appeat® mits thern . 
ance of 1 forts of die ch. ti. el. I. part i. 

1 tbem of long  SEROSITY, Tre moſt” 
D. Ser * of 
hep | portion | 
without ſever. che blood and of milk, of 
er RR US, chat is which it makes the | 


hard without pain, of the part. It is mized and bfend- 
nature of the irrb. ed with the Jy * 
SRV, in the ad- W "Eno ae hl 
w 
of ſerous matter: 
SIN. A vibe witk 
arid 4 or ſenfible character, tha Tb 


feſted, 
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feſted. In phyſic, as well 
as in ſurgery, the ſigns ſhew 


uz the ſtate of the health, 
the nature, cauſes, and du; 


Tonga of the diſeaſes, They 


are diſtinguiſhed into diag- 
noſtic and prognoſtic, univocal 


and eguivoral. See theſe n. 
in their reſpectiue places. 

S $KIRRHUS, or SCIR- 

; RUS, a hard, heavy, in- 

dolent tumour, formed and 


growing. by flow degrees, par. 
in the ſoft parts of the body, 


both internal and external, 
without any inflammation 
ot change _ colour. A. 
ſchitrus is generally form- 
ed in the liver, ſpleen, 
meſentery, Pancreas, and 
in the womb; 

of the external parts of the 
body are alſo ſubject to a 
ſchitrus. When à ſchirrus 
Is imperfe&t or incompleat, 
it is called a ſchirrous tu- 
mor. LES  1f:þ 


-:SOLIDS, are. in £405 of 


man body-thoſe parts which 
contain. ei fads. and hu- 
mou. {i * ty 
SPASM,: 48; the — 4 a 
convulſion. Air 
SPASMQDIC, is faidof 
commuting MPR which 


17 
WET 
2 


the glands 


are the ſame witch Jpaſmngr 
dig. es,, „ 01. 
- SPERMATICK veſſelg, 
which convey the blood to 
the teſticles, for the prepa- 
ration of the ſeed. See the 
deſcription f them under the 
title ef ſpermatick cords, 
part i. cb. xiv. 
SPERMATO CELE. 
Falſe. hernias cauſed , by the 
retained ſeed. See ſec. * 
t i. cb. xxxiii. 
SPHACELUS. An en- 
tire mortification of a part 
of the body, cauſed, by an 
interruption of circulation. 
SPIRITUOUS. A term 
of chemiſtry. . That, which 
is volatile, ſubtile, netra- 
ting, compoſed of light and | 
active particles, and very 
much diſpoſed to exhale. 


SPLANCHNOLOGY. 
That part of anatomy which 


treats of the viſcera. 


SPLEEN. One of the 
inward parts of the belly. 
See ſec. i. part i. cb. xi. 
£ 8PO 1 1 EO Us. 

pontaneous diſorders are 
thoſe which come of them- 
ſelves, without any manifeſt 
cauſe, as laſſitudes, without 
having fatigued or walked. 
Spon- 
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Spontaneous evacuations are 


cauſed by ſickneſs, or the 


thoſe which come bf them- cauſes thereof, and Which 
ſelves, without being excited diſappears When che cauſe 
by any remedyp. cCCoeeaſes. The cholick, vo- 


S TAG NATION. A 


heap or collection of hu- 


mours or blood, which have 


not abſolutely loſt their pro- 


greſſive motion in the veſ- 


ſels, but circulate” ſlowly, 
either on aceount of their a- 
bundance or thickneſs, or a 
defect of the tubes throu 
which they ate to paſs. 
STAslS. A delay of 
the blood or humours in 
ſome part of the body, 
where they are ſo engaged 
and ſtopped in the ſmalleſt 
veſſels, that they loſe their 
reſſive motion: in which 


Prog 
the ſtaſis differs from the 


ſtagnation, in which there 
remains ſtill ſome motion, 
though ſlow. | 

SUPPURATION. A 
change which is made of the 
blood and other humours in- 
5 yp 


kind of bandage of linnen or 
fuſtian, which ler ves to fuf? 
fain the teſticles. 1 

SYMPTOM. A. non- 
natural accident or effect, 


e 
SUSPENSAT ORT. A 


miting of the excrements, 
&c. are the ſymptoms of a 
twitch in the guts, and they 
ceaſe when this obſtrutiog? 


does. 
we ſudden 


"*SYNCOPE.: 
and conſiderable! faintneſs, 
an abatement of the forces, 


gh and of the animal and vital 


functions, in which the pa- 
tients become pale and cold. 
The ſyncope is diſtinguiſſſed 
in three degrees. The firſts 
is 'lipothymic,” of which 1 
have ſpoken in its Places? 
The ſecond is the f 
properly -ſpeaking,” which, 
beſides the forementioned ac- 
cidents, is accom with 
à cold ſweat, a ſmall and al- 
moſt imperceptible pulſe, a 
loſs of knowledge, motion 
and feeling, an inſenſible - 
reſpiration. - The third is the 
aſphyxia, in which are te! 
marked not only the fore» 
mentioned ſymptoms, but a 
total ceſſation of the pulſe. 
SYRINGE. It id a fol- 
low / cylinder of metal or 
ivory; They are moſt com- 
Ff 2 monly 


* 


DDr 
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monly of pewter, Sorne are 
made of ſilver. This cy- 
linder contains a piſtor gar- 
niſhed with flax, or any o- 


ther the like matter, to pre- 


vent the introduction of the 
air between it and the ſides 
of the cylinder. It ſerves to 
inject or inſinuate ſome li 
into cavities, or to 
pump out purulent matters; 
for - whiclv: reaſon ſome are 
made to give clyſters, others 


to inject 
der, the vagina, the breaſt, 


Kc. und others tor ulcers 
and fiſdulas,' 
SYRUP. A Vquidfuce- 
taſted medicament,” of a viſ- 
cous*thickiſh conſiſtency, 
made of decoctions and in- 
-Fuſions, oft of cer- 
tain plants, mixed with ſu- 
gar, and ſometimes with 


E T: is a kind of 
bandage: made uſe of 


00 — on the dreſſing in 
the diſorders of the — 


meat and teſticles. It is 
made of two bands, of which 
one is attached to the middle 


of the other, to form a kind 


wounds, the blad- 


of T. Tis ſometimes made 

of three dands, two of which 

are attached to the longeſt, 

and form a Kind * double 

tail . | 
_ TABLETS, is a kind of 


or ſuch like Feria {2 
porated in ſugar, or ſome 
gums, This dried compo- 
ſition is afterwards divided 
into \ tablets,'-ſquare, round, 
lonzenge-· wiſe, or into wa ; 
other figure. 
TAXIS; An operation 
of ſurgery, by the means the 
parts are reduced to their 
natural ſituation. It has 
place chiefly in hernias, to 
reduce the gut and epipioon 
into the belly. How per- 
formed, fee in fee. ii. part ii. 


ch. X11. 


TEMPER AMENT. 


By this word is underſtood 
the complexion or natural 


conſtitution of the body. 
TENDONS. See * 
part. cb. ii. 


TENTS. Aion or Am- 
nen, rouled in à piramidal 


form introduced into wounds 
to hinder their cloſing too 


2 - - 0 # * 
* 0 # TE 7 hg >. 2 i 
. p . 4 s hy 6 * 
- 
TES 


' 
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TESTICLES. See 77he 
definition pay anos ps 
thereof, Me. 4 i. obs 


xiv. D 3c 


'TISANE, deco iof ch. x 
herbs, flowers, fruits; robots, 


given to ſiek people for their 
ordinary drink. 

-FONUS, is à ſtate of 
— the panes! of the 


TR AN 8 PIRAT ION, 
is an evacuation of humour 
ſerous, faline and ſulphuraus, 
which is inceſſantly;performs» 
ed through the potes of the 
form of impercept 


piration interiourlj x. 

TUMOUR; is a tion- 
natural elevation, which 
happens on ſome part of the 
body. 


TUCNI, is the fame 
24 membrane. | | 


v. 


ſels are -cilindrice 
l ſer ve to con- 


rain the blood and other hu- 
mours, and diſtribute them 
all over the parts of the bo- 


dy. 


ible va- 
pours, there is the like trani-· 
definition, ſee. li. "Part" 


„ VAGINA, A crmdair 
which ſerves a a ſheath 
to the penis. in the ad af co / 
3 Wan Pari id 
en N.. or Sd 7202 

2 unequal 
ſwelling i in form of a know 
livid, blackiſh, without 
pain, occaſioned by the di- 
latation of ſome vein, ob 
ſtructed by the ſtay of ſame 


thick blood. This iodiſpo- 


legs of Pregnant we 
the teſticles with men, am 
ſometimes in char leg and 
E AUA. 
„VARICOcRLE. See in 


eb. xxx 

"VARICOUS:- An ad- 
jedtive, implying; parts at- 
fected with the vatices; there 
are women who have the 
private parts all varicous. 

VEGETABLES. Are 
productions of nature, which 


engender in 'Thei ehrt by 
ESSEL. The * i 


ſhedding their feed, and 


there receiving nouriſn mont 


e, 24 778 21 


5005 . VE- 
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VEHICLE, which ſerves 
to conyey, or facilitates the 


ſwallowing of a remedy, 


Broth, water and wine, ſerve 
moſtly as vehicles. | 
VEINS, are tubes, which 
bring back the blood from 
the parts to the heart. See 
fec. i. part i. ch. ii. Lacteal 
veins. Ses ſec. i. part i. wp 


xvii. | 
- VENEREAL. Cauked | 


* the pox ; a venereal bubo, 


is a ſwelling in the groin 


proceeding from an impure. 


coitus. 
VENT RAL. This 
word comprehends hernias, 
which come at the anterior 
part of the belly. 
VERMINOUS. All 
that hath relation with 
worms; a verminous bag is 
a kiſtus filled with worms. 
A verminous hernia, is that 
in which there are worms 
which ſometimes pierce thro? 
the inteſtines, this kind of 
hernia, requires ſo much the 
more attention, as it is but 
little known. 
. VESICLES ſeminary, 
the reſervatories of the ſeed. 
See ſec. i, part i ch. xiv, 


VIRGINITY, or maid- 
enhead, its figns are uncer- 
tain, Sev” ſec. i. Part i. 1 
xy. 

VIRUS. Venom, a 
malignant quality, pernici- 
ous, VENEMOUS, an ä — to 
nature. 

VIRUS of. the pox, 
of the ſcurvy, kings evil, 
the itch and _— 22413, 

VISCERA. See fee. i. 
part i. cb. ii. 5 

VISCOUS;z: any liquid 
that is too thick. 

ULCER. A diſ-union 
of any part of the human 
body, with a loſs of ſub- 
ſtance, and a flow of matter ; 
this kind of diſ-union in 


the bones, is called caries. 


- UMBILICUS, a term of 


anatomy, © ſynonymous to 


the word navel. 
UNIVOCAL. The 
ſigns of diſeaſes, particular 
to each diſeaſe z the univo- 
cal ſigns of a hernia, or 
rupture, are the bulk it 
forms, the facility it has of 
entring and coming out, 
and the noiſe made by the 
matter contained in the in- 


teſtine when its reduced. 
VO- 
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VOLA TIL. Subtil 
light, which evaporates and 
diſſipates eaſily in ſpirits, or 


ſublimates at the leaſt heat ; 


ſuch are all ſpirituous li- 
quors. 

VOMITING, a violent 
egreſs by the mouth of the 
matters contained in the ſto- 


mach, and even the inte- 


ſtines. 
U RET ERS. See the 


part i. ch. xv. 


deſeription ther 7 725 Sec. i. 
part i. cb. xi. 
URETHRA. The 


M 


45 
paſſage of the urine iner men. 


cb. xiv, in women, ec. 15. 
ain 


»VULVA. See'its defmti- | 
on and 2 er. i ? art” 


i. 
V * 0 
wag 03/1196] of 
IPHOIDES, A 


cartilage, under that 
part commonly called the 
pit of the — — this” 


cartilage is Oy ne - 
1555001 


the brichet. 
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